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HOW TO CARE FOR 
LINOLEUM 


The few simple rules for 
keeping Dominion Lino- 


leum bright and clean 
make it one of the easiest 
of all floors to care for. 
Write for leaflet giving 
complete instructions. 


7098 — An attractive 
attern in Dominion Moulded 
paves Linoleum. Moulded 
Inlaid is one of our inex- 
msive grades, but, like all 
Cee products, colour 

right through to the 
oa. 
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photograph showing Living Room floor with Dominion Marble 
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Tile pattern 8043 with border. 
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LINOTELU 
ican Subegral Sirk of Todays Heme 


Inlaid Linoleum does far more than 
provide a permanent, comfortable floor. 
It taps new wells of ingenuity in the 
development of room treatments: It 
gives fresh impetus to the interior deco- 
rator: inspires the ambitious amateur. 
For its infinite variety ot colourings, 
design, and amazing flexibility, lift re- 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM GO. LIMITED 


straints imposed by ultra-conservative 
materials, prompting floor treatments 
that spell life, liveability and sparkling 
originality —all at reasonable cost. Con- 
You 
will find him very helpful in devising 
smart room treatments for your home, 


based on Dominion Inlaid Linoleum. 


sult your floor covering dealer. 


MONTREAL 





IN ROOM DECORATION 
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Laid by The T. Eaton Co. Limited, Montreal, 


No. 8504 — Dominion Em- 
bossed Inlaid Linoleum. The 
depressed mortar lines give 
Embossed Inlaids all the 


beauty of hard tile with the 
added warmth and resilience 
of Linoleum. 
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CAR THAT 
HAS EVERYTHING 


**That’’, you may say, “‘is a fairly broad statement .. . ‘The Car That Has 
Everything’!’’ And so it is; but General Motors is prepared to back it up 
by the most convincing proof . . . actual demonstration. 


See the new Oldsmobile Six or Straight Eight. Drive any model. 
Oldsmobile has beauty ! No one can deny that the solid steel ‘‘Turret-Top’’ 
Body by Fisher makes it one of the most distinctive cars on the highways. 
It has smoothness! One ride in its roomy, richly-appointed interior, cannot 
fail to bring out this point. Knee-Action plus a Ride Stabilizer ‘‘steps’’ 
you over the bumps without sidesway. It has power! The dependable 90 HORSEPOWEF 
Oldsmobile engine, unchanged in basic design, is improved where im- SIX 
provement means something, to advance performance, to increase economy, 
and to lengthen life. Oldsmobile has safety, too! Hydraulic Brakes, Wide- tel a 2 2 ae 
Vision, Safety Glass Windshield and Ventilators, and Syncro-Mesh Trans- 
mission form a protective combination that gives you confidence wherever * 
you drive. 

Finally, Oldsmobile has value. A close check-up of the competitive 
field emphasizes the fact that this General Motors-built car gives as 
much as, or more than, any car in the market per dollar invested. 


What else cam one ask of an automobile ? 


: 1A SAIS ; CADILLAC te err eer ne ee tcl ee 
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"AN B8BYS8 TO FHS FUT YU 


—This describes General Motors’ policy, a policy 
by which the public is given what it wants in 
better cars year after year, and yet is safely pro- 
tected against ill-timed or dubious experiments. 





uality 
Counts! 


- Oldsmobile, al] General Motors cars are the kind of 
automobiles “that owners recommend”, People who 


have owned and driven our cars know that General Motors 





stands for quality first! 


Look at the new Solid Steel “Turret Top”, exclusive 
General Motors advancement of 1935. Look at the costly 
Knee-Action, proved last year and now improved. Look at 
No-Draft Ventilation, pioneered by General Motors, and 


today the outstanding built-in, all-weather system. 


Look at the new Bodies by Fisher. Here is streamlining 
refined to beauty. Here are interiors of matchless luxury; 
trimmed with superior upholstery fabrics, appointed with a 
complete array of modern conveniences, built-in quality 


stamping the whole ensemble. 


Inspect the new Oldsmobile at your dealer’s showrooms. 
Or, if you prefer, the new Chevrolet, Pontiac, McLaughlin- 
Buick, LaSalle or Cadillac. In all these leading General o 


Motors cars, tomorrow’s quality is offered you today. 


ENERAL Motors 


PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 
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IT’S PLANNED NOW... around your glorious- A 


tasti ng ham I bake without parboi li ng jn 


The Largest-Sellin 
Ham in the Worl 
Look for the name Swift 
in brown dots down 
the side. You will find 
it even on a single slice. 


4 
) 


4 saxe SWIFT’S 


wonderful ham with no parboiling 


A bothersome old business—parboiling. Worse, 
it’s an out-and-out flavor thief. No won women 
everywhere are so delighted with this ham that 
they needn't parboil! Swift’s Premium Ham gives 
you mildness, from the famous Premium cure; a 

wonderful richness of flavor from Ovenizing, Swift's 
improved way of smoking, in ovens. bis ham 
you can bake with no pre-cooking at all. . . and 
get perfectly glorious results. Just try it and see! 


Bake it this easy way 


Place a whole or half Premium Ham in a roaster. 
Add 2 cups of water, and cover the roaster. Bake in 
a slow oven (325°), allowing about 21 minutes a 
lb. for a large whole ham; about 25 minutes a Ib. 

for smaller (up to 12 lb.) hams or half hams. 

When ham is done, remove from oven. Lift off 
rind. Score surface and dot with cloves; rub with 
mixture of 4 cup brown sugar and 1 tbsp. flour. 
Brown, uncovered, for 20 minutes in a hot oven 
(400°). (For Easter, instead of brown sugar, try 
coating the ham with orange or grape fruit mar- 
malade.) 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


BUNNY GARNISH. Use 3-inch (lengthwise) slices 
of large parsnips, parboiled 20 minutes, or sweet potatoes 
parboiled 15 minutes. Shape with bunny cutter or with pattern. 
Arrange ‘‘bunnies"’ in a greased baking dish, inserting cloves 
for eyes. Dust with salt and pepper, dot with 2 tablespoons 
butter, cover with 1% cup brown sugar, and sprinkle with 
grated rind of 1 orange. Pour in 14 cup orange juice and bake in 
a hot oven, 400°F., until glazed and tender (about 40 minutes). 


Listen in—The Swift Hour, NBC, Saturdays, 8 to9 P.M. Eastern Time 


PREMIUM 


WITHOUT PARBOILING St Ovenizged / 
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IT’S THE day before your wedding; and 
you’re marrying a man you don’t care 
about very much. 


Impulsively you accept the invitation of 
an elderly gentleman to accompany him 
on a short airplane flight, above the 
clouds, where, he assures you, in the 
gorgeous sunshine your troubles will 
assume their right proportions. Up there, 
you discover that your pilot is a dangerous 
mental case—anxious to smash his plane. 
Even this manuscript-weary editor got a 
thrill out of what happens next to Christine 
Jope-Slade’s “The Sun Seekers.” And 
note the final arrival of authoress Jope- 
Slade’s photograph complete with “dog 
and daughter” as she promised. She has 
one of the funniest stories I’ve read in 
ages scheduled for an early publication. 

All critics will agree that Leslie Gordon 
Barnard, of Montreal, is one of Canada’s 
finest fiction writers. His “Supper at Mr. 
Rogers’s”’ is intensely human. Nothing 
violently exciting happens—only a supper 
party with a man and his mother. Yet 
that evening made Lina Dixon understand 
life as most of us have to face it. See if you 
don’t recognize much of what you’ve 
learned yourself in this story. 


From the little cottage perched high 
above the Bay of Fundy, in Nova Scotia, 
comes Martha Banning Thomas’s “Arrows 
in Your Heart’”—the dramatic story of 
two vividly contrasted women. Janet 
found she loved two men. Dorich knew 
one of them belonged to her. So she 
adopted most un-feminine tactics to get 
him. I wonder whether, as so often hap- 
pens, Dorich, who is the “bad girl” of the 
story is not really the heroine? She knew 
what she wanted, and fought desperately 
for it. So much unhappiness is caused by 
indecisions and muddled thinking. 

You'll find plenty of fashion news in this 
issue. It’s the thought uppermost in the 
minds of most of us these April days. 
Our Paris photographs are exclusive to 
Chatelaine. And the practical article by 
Mary McNulty Fix on clothes budgetting 
holds helpful advice for home women as 
well as their business sisters. 


Recently I stood for an entire after- 
noon’s matinée in New York rather than 
miss Florence McGee, the Canadian star, 
in “The Children’s Hour,’”’ whose story 
you can read in this issue, told by H. W. 
Alford, of Belleville. I had to stand, as 
there were no more seats available for six 
weeks. Back home in Canada I had known 
Florence McGee as a gentle though 
ambitious actress. Yet in common with 
that jammed audience I found myself 
seething with hatred for the uncanny 
portrait she painted with every gesture, 
intonation, and inflection, of “the most 
malevolent child in the history of the 
theatre.” She’s achieved her ambition of 
“making them sit up and take notice.” 
Her story’s interesting. 


So is the reply to Gloria Queen by the 
Rev. G. Stanley Russell. Don’t you feel 
he has covered the ground most effectively? 
We'll be having some more of these frank 
outspoken discussions of modern ideas in 
the near future. 


That all-enthralling future holds some 
spectacular features. Next month you'll 
have the glamorous story of Queen Mary 
—told in May because of the Silver Jubilee 
of King George and Queen Mary on May 
6th. Also the most gripping contribution 
yet to the series on ‘“The World’s Worst 
Job”—that of the Prairie Wife. It’s a true- 
to-life story that every wife should read— 
incredible that thousands of our sisters 
live under such conditions! 


Coming, too, are articles from Vera 
Brittain whose “Testament of Youth” 
was one of the biggest publishing events 
in years. And a new serial ‘“‘Child-Wife” 
by Katherine Haviland-Taylor, who has 
written a number of important novels. If 
every wife doesn’t recognize something of 
herself in this poignant novel of modern 
marriage, I’ll be more than surprised, 


ie bye 





Mary Lowrey Ross—''Our 
Parent-Made Movies.” 





Leslie Gordon Barnard— 
“Supper at Mr. Rogers's” 





Martha Banning Thomas— 
“Arrows in Your Heart.” 





Christine Jope-Slade—"The Sun Seekers." 
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"Have you ever 
murdered a 
man?" he asked. 





THE SUN SEEKERS 


OR FORTY-EIGHT HOURS London had lived, 
breathed and suffered a suffocating black fog, 
the worst for years. 

For forty-eight hours Lemuel Cardew, the 
eminent alienist had breathed it, slept and eaten and 
attempted recreation in it; and now he felt suddenly 
if he could not escape it for an hour or two he would 
go as mad as his patients. 

His Daimler and his excellent and imperturbable 


Huggins were alike perfectly useless in this city of 


night; so without a word to anyone he took a tube 
to Victoria Station, and a train from Victoria to 
Croydon, intending to secure an hour’s flight above 
it all, at the aerodrome. 

He was a rich man. He loved flying. Up in the air 
he knew an intoxicating happiness, a sense of release. 
He often stole away from an arduous and difficult 
profession and took a flight; and always when he came 
down to earth again he felt renewed and revitalized. 

He was anticipating a double sense of renewal and 
revitalization today by contrast with the sooty earth. 

He usually took the Imperial Airways bus, but he 
did not even know if it would be running. He jumped 
into a Croydon train as it was moving and found 
himself opposite a pale-faced girl with enormously 
long lashes who was the most self-absorbed human 
being he had ever encountered. He dismissed her 
lightly as “fa modern introvert,” and then he became 
interested in the intense and curious quality of her 
absorption. She might have been in a trance, and 
even when he spoke to her, the large, impersonal grey 
eyes she turned on him were vague and far away. 

“Beastly fog,’”’ he hazarded. 

“Horrible!” 

“I’m going to get out of it for a few hours.” 


by Christine Jope-Slade 





“You're lucky.” She spoke without much interest. 

“I’m going to fly for an hour and see the sun. I 
often do. You can think so clearly, see things in 
perspective up there. It’s marvellous.” 

“Tt must be.” 

“You see things in proportion. It’s a very little 
earth really; and we’re only a form of rather cute and 
highly developed insect. It’s good to get that well into 
your head when things become too important.” 

“What kind of things do you mean?” 

“Money, ambition, sickness, love. Even death. 
They’re all relative.” 

“But not to the individual.” 

She had an intelligent, worried, sensitive little face. 
He laughed a little. 

“Come up with me. I invite you to seek the sun for 
an hour and sort your worries. You'll be able to do it 
up there.” 

She hesitated, staring at him impersonally with 
those curious, level grey eyes. 

“I’m trying to decide quite the usual problem for a 
girl nowadays. Whether it is worth while marrying a 
man you haven’t any particular feeling for, for the 
sake of a home and a certain amount of security.” 

“Of course there is someone else?” 

“There is not. There never has been. That is the 
point. I have no idea what I may be missing or 
whether I am missing it. It may never come my way. 
What do you think?” 

“It has never come mine.” 

“Precisely! Yet this generation has been trained 
by books, novels, the cinema, to feel that there is some 
sort of emotional flare-up to which one 7s entitled.” 

“Is the man you were thinking of marrying, nice?” 

“Quite a good sort. I was his secretary.” 
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This smart pattern is “Shantung” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 685. 
Its authentic Chinese design . . . its glowing colours bring new beauty to 


any room. Like all genuine Congoleum, a damp mop keeps it spotless. 


Two more of the many beautiful Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rug Patterns 
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AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 
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2 
Bring the beauty and gaiety of spring- 
time into your home by doing the 
floors over with bright, colourful 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. No other 
purchase will give you so much 
satisfaction ... at so little cost. 


There is a Congoleum Gold Seal Rug 
for every room in the house — and 
what years of trouble-free service they 
give! They lie flat without fastening of 
any kind — are labour-saving, because 
a damp mop keeps them spotless — 
sanitary — and best of all they cost 
so little. 


Visit your favourite’ department or 
good -house-furnishings store today. 
Examine for yourself the attractive 
new spring patterns — the gorgeous 
colourings. 


But — beware of substitutes! Follow 
the golden rule and look for the Gold 
Seal which is affixed to all genuine 
Congoleum whether in rug form or 
by the yard. It is your unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction ... or your 
money back.” 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 





Different — a rich oriental ge The en eee a be 
4 9, Gold Sea Seal Rug No. ° rug embodyin ‘ a . 
ee Roe No. 083. ‘ best features of the modern trend, “Made un Canada, by Canadians, for Canadians” 
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His male passenger stared at him, 
grinned in a sickly fashion, and shrank 
back. A minute later he passed Nada 
Grey a note. It read: 

“T am a brain specialist. That fellow in 
front was in my consulting room only last 
week. I’ve just recognized him. He is 
haunted by a desire to pin his airplane ona 
church spire and swore he knew he would 
doitoneday soon. I advised him to giveup 
flying immediately. He promised. What 
are we going to do? If he gets the urge 
badly enough he’ll probably try to do it 
today.” 

Nada Grey tried to speak. Her mouth 
was dry. She stared into Lemuel Cardew’s 
cool eyes. He stared into her dilated ones. 
She could not feel the situation was real, 
or that she belonged to it. It was as if she 
had been snatched off the familiar earth by 
gnomes or sprites, to take part in some 
absurd and grotesque fantasy. 

Their pilot was pointing down. He 
looked mad now to Nada Grey. His 
expression had a fey quality; the very 
features seemed faunlike. She stared at 
him with terror and horror. He grinned 
as he pointed. 

Below them stretched a town. It was so 
full of bare winter trees, delicate and soft, 
that looking down through the brilliant 
sunshine it was like a scattered toy village 
set out on moldering grey lace. 

The pilot’s finger seemed to be pointing 
at the spire of the village church. 

The plane dropped. 

Lemuel Cardew, the eminent psycholo- 
gist, whipped out a small black revolver 
and shoved the muzzle into the pilot’s 
back. 

“Drive on,” he yelled. 

The pilot {Continued on page 30} 


The plane dropped and swooped 
again. "Drive on," Cardew yelled. 


sick. Then the plane tore across the shrouded aerodrome and suddenly rose. The 
ugly, dirty sky fell past the windows of the cosy little plane. Quite suddenly the 
machine lifted into glorious, shining space. It was a miracle. A lovely and un- 
believable miracle. Nada Grey gripped her hands on her lap. Her jaw relaxed as 
if she were going to cry. She felt an incredible and utterly fantastic sense of 
treedom and release. Down below her lay the fog, and the reverse side of it shone 
like a snowfield in the sun, strange and beautiful. 

Her breathless amazement at the vision was checked by her companion’s odd 
antics. 

He was bending forward to see the pilot’s face; and on his own face was an 
expression of furtive terror and dismay. He tapped the pilot on the shoulder. The 
pilot turned, grinned, nodded. He had a dark, open boyish face. It said plainly, 
“Well, here we are! You're out of that mess below. I’ve found your sun for you.” 








[lustrated by 
Jack Keay 


“Then you have left?” 

“Yes. I’m marrying him tomorrow morning.” 

“Then isn’t it rather too late to wonder?” 

“Well, one can’t help it. It doesn’t mean a thing, except a 
marriage settlement of £300 a year, and a nice home and 
an easy life. There is no emotion at all attached to it, not 
even gratitude. He is much older than I am. I know his 
business through and through. He will be able to come back 
and talk to me in the evening. I shall manage his home 
beautifully. I know his friends and how to entertain them, 
even what they prefer to eat. They are mostly elderly 
bachelors. Do you think I have anything better coming to 
me? That, crudely, is my problem.” 

“You may have. You’re an attractive girl.” 

The sensitive face was turned to him. 

“That is what I think. Once I take the plunge I'll play 
the game. That’s why I’ve the right to hesitate.” 

“Do you live at Croydon?” 

“Yes, with an old aunt. I have no other people.” 

“Then come up with me, above the fog, and give the 
problem an airing. Your aunt will think you've been 
delayed by fog.” 

“Very well, thank you,” she said. “I would like to. I’ve 
never had the opportunity to fly. Marriage is a thing you've 
got to decide for yourself.”’ 

“‘Indubitably.” 

Her smile was slight. He thought she had been under a 
terrific mental and emotional strain. She had a delicate 
appeal for him. 

“It’s only twelve o’clock,”’ he said. ‘The sun will be 
shining brilliantly above all this. Come on.” 

“My name is Nada Grey,” she said as the train slowed 
down. “Stupid name, isn’t it? Tomorrow it will be Rogers. 
Not so good!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sound English name,’”’ he suggested. 


AT THE AIRPORT she said tentatively: 
“This must be an expensive whim?” 
“Not very. Besides, I am a Harley Street physician, and I 

don’t permit myself many whims or hobbies. No time”. 
“Do you fly yourself?” 

“Never. I prefer to be flown. I have been half round the 
world by air.” 

“How lovely,” she exclaimed politely. 

At Croydon the aerodrome was semi-wreathed in fog and 
the waiting planes looked like large, atrophied insects 





waiting for light and warmth to give them movement. They 
chartered a plane for ‘‘Personal Service” for an hour. 

“Is this the first time you have flown?” he asked. 

“Te.” 

“T am fortunate. It is not often one has the opportunity 
to afford another human being an entirely new experience. I 
shall be interested in your reactions.” 

She smiled at him vaguely. She was not very excited or 
stimulated; she was too worn out by internal conflict. He 
knew and recognized all the symptoms in her. 

“Sure you want to go?” 

She nodded quickly, eagerly. 

“IT would love to.” 
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Everyone at the aerodrome knew him. He apparently 
indulged his whim frequently. 

They climbed in and settled themselves comfortably 
behind the pilot in the cockpit. 

“Dingy world,” he said. ‘But once you get above all 
this muck and darkness man makes for himself, bright as 
the gates of Heaven.”” He leaned forward and roared at 
the pilot, “‘Let her go, boy”’! 

The machine quivered, roared and shook. For a minute 
Nada Grey was terrified. She had a feeling that she was 
entombed in some dynamic machine that was going to 
project itself into destruction in one moment if it did not 
disintegrate first in the process, She went white and felt 
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Each style on this page from a famous Couturier 
illustrates some specific detail of the new mode. 





A quaint little apron, rose dotted with black, is swathed across the 
front of the black frock, shown above at left. And over it is worn a 
loose coat with full sleeves terminating in tall, frilled cuffs. Paquin. 


Organdie is used to trim many of the newest afternoon frocks. It is 
especially effective in conveying a crisp, demure note to an otherwise 
simple frock. Do you notice how cleverly it is used in the Lucile 

Paray frock shown above at centre. Pe 





Beige and black—one of spring's smartest color combinations. Lucile 
Paray uses it for the swagger ensemble shown at upper right. Deep 


earergemen o 


armholes are seen everywhere; the loose, elbow-length coat-sleeves 
are particularly good. 


Schiaparelli uses a novel box-calf fastening on the straight beige 
tweed jacket. It is worn over a black woollen frock, and at the neck 
° is tied a black and white scarf of glazed chintz. 
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KEY NOTES 


Exclusive photographs rushed from Paris open- 
ings interpret new thoughts for the out-of-doors. 


Knee-length coats, flaring jauntily from the waist, are the ultimate in 
suit distinction. Molyneux has belted his stunning example of this 
silhouette with leather — Shown at upper left. 


It's smart to swing your coat loose behind you and hug the front close 
to your figure. The suit at lower left expresses Chanel's version of 
this new spring mood. It is of coarse-grained wool. 


Bruyere contributes his classic simplicity of line and dramatic contrast 
of color to the spring pageant. His black and white afternoon frock, 
shown in centre above has an armor-like severity which is as effective 


as it is unique. 


Characteristically, Joseph Paquin employs the draped skirt for the 

afternoon frock shown above. The slashed sleeve, caught above the 

elbow with a taffeta bow, is a charming innovation. Taffeta flutters 
on fully half the newest frocks. 
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Navy and white—a combination destined to carry 


all before it this spring. Again there is fine pleating 
at the throat —you'll find this mode of trimming every- 
where on the smartest frocks and suits. With the utmost 
simplicity Lelong accents his wool frock, shown above 
at extreme right, using piqué to impart the right touch 
of crispness. 


Dark green and beige — a Schiaparelli ensemble, 
shown below first and right, in the useful semi-formal 
afternoon mood. Its jacket is scooped in to the waist, 
flaring into a tiny peplum which buttons on to the skirt. 
The skirt, you will notice, flares its fullness at centre. 


Top-coats are full and box-like. Ensembles featuring 
three-quarter length coats also run to loosely ranging 
lines. Mainbocher has used a fine black and white 
wool for his coat and cunningly draped scarf. The 
sleeves are bunched at the wrists. The frock is of black, 
horizontally ribbed wool. See at extreme right, below. 






























These couturier-designed models, photographed by 5 
Scaioni exclusively for CHATELAINE, illustrate some 
entrancing facets of the spring pageant. The models 
are posed against a background of matelasse, which 
is one of the season's interesting new fabrics. 
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For the not quite formal evening dress, sleeves are 
very much in order. Often they're elbow-length like 
those in the dress shown at left. Mainbocher has chosen 
to place his accent on the hips, and instead of the 
universal peplum he has used pointed ruffles. But 
notice that the skirt itself clings closely, its fullness 
beginning at the knees. 


The crisp harmony of taffeta and organza is a spring 
and summer evening motif, typical of which is the frock 
second from left. Patou sheathes the figure smoothly 
in front, flaring his taffeta backward. The organza 
ruffles are in the same wine-blue as the taffeta. Among 
the fabrics for spring evenings, taffeta and chiffon are 
first in importance. 


















Black and silver — velvet and lamé — softness and 
brilliance. They influence the evening mood of formal 
elegance, sustaining its glamor through spring into 
summer. Buyére, who designed the frock third from 
left, uses the utmost simplicity of line when working 
with rich or exotic fabrics. There is a variety of 
unique summer velvets being shown. 


Lace is charmingly, captivatingly in the foreground 
of spring fashion activities. You'll see it trailing across 
green lawns — you'll see it later in black, white, pink, 
or a variety of new lace-colors, dining and dancing 
beneath a summer moon. There's usually a contrast 
worn. In the case of the Molyneux model at centre, it 
is seen in the shell-pink feathery flowers. 
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Metallic fabrics are surviving the first warm winds 
of spring. And they are enchanting for evening wear. 
There's such a thing as unsophisticated sophistication, 
and it's around that paradox that many of the newest 
frocks are designed. Witness the full-skirted, high- 
necked evening gown shown at right above. Courtesy 
T, Eaton Company, Toronto, 


Many of the newest suits are three-piece affairs, a 
small, contrasting waistcoat often protecting the under- 
blouse and providing the necessary note of contrast. 
Patou's intriguing idea, shown first at right, above, is 
to use white linen for the waistcoat, beneath a black- 
threaded-with-white wool suit. The white crépe blouse 
is finely pleated at collar and peplum. 


| 
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IN YOUR FEART 





ANEY STOOD at the window absent-mindedly water- 

ing her plants. A thin stream fell in an arch from her 

swan-necked can, and played on the leaves like rain. 

She would tell Carver Chisholm this. But first she 

would get him in the big chair by the window. Then she 

would wait until the room darkened, and the panes of glass 

were dim squares floating against the stars. She would 

delay even more, while the log wasted away into hot embers. 

Sitting on a low stool she would talk to him. It would be 

far easier like this, not seeing his face. ‘‘Carver, listen to me. 
I'm trying to tell you something.” 

His feet would move restlessly, one ahead of another. He 
would shift his position in the chair. ‘‘Please, Carver!’ She 
had spoken these words aloud. 

The sharp, unsweet odor of the pink begonia mingling 
with wood smoke; the kind, enveloping dusk; and then that 
inevitable sensation of flat defeat which came to thicken 
her words and smother her wits whenever she tried to discuss 
with him the serious subject of themselves. She had been 
weak about giving into it. Now she must fight through and 
beyond. She would speak quietly, insistently, against that 
bored, polite silence in the chair. ‘Carver, this me, Janey, 
talking to you! Not just the person you’re looking at.” 
Carver’s eyes saw everything; but what his heart was like, 
Janey didn’t know. 

She gazed at the meadow sloping on the other side of her 
country lane. At the left was her garden, the beautiful, 
straight blue of delphiniums—her mother’s delphiniums, her 
grandmother’s delphiniums, loved, cultivated, enriched by 
devoted hard work. They were a thousand steeples swaying 
in the wind, and the humming birds rang ten thousand silent 
bells for nectar. ‘‘This is my life, here on this place and in 
this house,”’ she thought, “‘and I’m behaving like a booby, 
getting all high-strung and intense.” 

Then she turned away and became busy about the 
order of the living room. Once she paused to glance at her- 
self in a mirror. She saw thick, black hair framing a small, 
pale face, dark eyes, and a modelling at the temples as 
smooth and inviting to the touch as a bit of carved jade. 
But the eyes told most. They hinted at a life which must be 
lived its own way or be no life at all. 

She frowned at the sound of a horse galloping up the road. 
And in no time at all Danny was tramping through the 
house calling her name. “Janey,” he roared, ‘‘Janey.” 

Smali objects shook on the mantelpiece as he walked. 
When he found her, he set her hair up on its short curly ends 
with a rough hand. Then he pulled her out through the 
door. ‘“‘Mooning and mumbling around like an old woman,” 
he chided her. “‘I’ll wager you’re fussing over that gloomy 
Welshman again. Tell him for me,” said Danny, “‘that if the 
idea suits him, I'll hand him a poke in the nose any time he 
feels up to it. He’s thatched your happiness with a cloud.” 

Danny stood an Irish six-feet-three in his riding boots. 
He had hard, homely features and the most beautiful man- 
ners in the county—and the worst temper. “‘I’ll let Kerry- 
Boy rest here a bit,” he next told Janey. ‘“‘We’ve had cross- 
country going and he’s a shade tired. Now you tag along 
with me, darlin’, and get some outside inside. You never 
used to be mawkish-pale like this, but a fine glowing girl, 
who knew the north wind when she met it.” 

So they left the house and walked the country lane. 
Janey’s head reached up as far as the bit of sweet-briar 
sprigging out of Danny’s coat lapel. Her feet struck out 
bravely to match his stride. Already her heart had lightened, 
and happiness was unroofed to the wide sunny sky. 

Janey loved Danny Muldoon. She had known him for 
fifteen, friendly, quarrelling years. Janey was Janey and 
Danny was Danny, let life whistle where it would. 

“Will you look at the hills, blue in their own smoke, and 
see the trees fat with foliage? Have you seen the hills today, 
darlin’? Or have you been looking at them and seeing only 
yourself?” 

They talked of white clouds and grey stones, and the way 
a horse will whinney at your voice a long way off, and how 
delphinium roots cling together like a desperate, loyal 
family and resist being separated. They spoke of Danny’s 
mother, a crisp, handsome, rustling old lady with a diplo- 
mat’s tongue and a maliciously sparkling eye. “I run the 
stables and Mrs. Muldoon runs me,”” Danny laughed. “Ah, 
now there’s something to be thinking about. Listen to the 
sound of it, sweetheart. Mrs. Muldoon. Mother will be 
Madam Muldoon when you marry me.” 

“Of course,” Janey replied calmly, “and will she like 
that, do you think?” 





“We've had it out be- 
tween us, never you fear; 
and a fine, bracing battle 
it was. ‘Tell Janey,’ she 
says, ‘I’ll love her as your 
wife but not as my daugh- 
ter-in-law. Tell her,’ she 
says, ‘we'll all be the same 
as before, no better-tem- 
pered, no more noble, but 
alive and busy, and crack- 
ing each other in a grand 
fight when the need comes 
over us.’”’ 

Janey laughed. ‘She 
adores a fight, your 
mother. She’s like the 
zigzag in lightning, the 
sound of water under the 
change of tide.” 

“Yes,” Danny agreed, 
“she is. And she says, 
Janey, you never know 
yourself or your friends 
until you've cleared up 
the muss after an elegant fracas.” Now he changed the 
subject. “Will you like the stables and raising horses, 
Janey?” 

She let him have his fancy. These were old, familiar 
questions and answers. “‘Maybe we’ll all move over to my 
house and raise delphiniums instead.” 

“Go on with your talk,”’ laughed Danny Muldoon. 


THEY WALKED as far as the three-cornered, stone-walled 
pasture. Here sunshine lay warm and yellow, as if caught to 
show lovers how it looked in the palms of their hands. They 
sat down on a large boulder, saying nothing for a while 
because there was so much to say. 

“I’m not just selfishly meaning myself,”” Danny rumbled 
forth at last, ‘“‘when I say give Carver Chisholm up. I’m 
meanin’ your happiness. I d like to be part of that happiness, 
and why not? I’ve been daft about you all these years, 
Janey. And loving the way your eyes go dark and deep when 
you're stirred. But I’d stand back never saying a word, if I 
thought you and Carver could make a go of it together.” 

She smiled up into his blue squint. ‘Your hair, Danny 
dear, runs over your head like ragged flames. I’d never need 
fire to be warming my hands.” 

He grinned, then sobered. ‘‘And don’t be forgetting 
Dorich, me gal. She’s fashed, r’arin’ mad about Carver—a 
creature filled with a violent appetite for life.” 

“Yes,”’ said Janey mildly. 

“‘He’s her excuse for fireworks. She’s pure, unadulterated 
theatre. If mother’s the zigzag in lightning, Dorich is the 
sultry, thunderous heat that breeds it. You don’t know her, 
Janey. If you watched her all your life and studied her, and 
were kind to her, as you would be kind to a cheetah on a 
chain, she'd still surprise and hurt you. She’s savage and 
selfish, and sleek as wet beaver. Why not let her take 
Carver—and then forget you ever knew him?” 

Janey’s reproach was softly spoken. “I’m not trying to 
keep Carver from anyone, Danny.” She sighed a little. 
“It’s just that somehow I get lost in the strangest, sweetest 
way when I’m with him. I feel something precious and van- 
ishing when I talk to him—something I must have for 
myself. He wants me to marry him.” 

“Yes, yes, and why wouldn’t he? But you’re too sensible 
to fit into a highly colored, erratic life such as his. Dorich 
will either kill him or make him paint like an inspired devil. 
Carver’s a worldly, brilliant artist climbing up the neck of 
his career. He’s bedevilled by the line of your throat and 
chin, and the unpaintable strength and impishness in you. 
But he’s unacquainted with yourself. He doesn’t care a 
continental about you, Janey—and you know it. And here’s 
another thing; your nature is stronger than his. He feels 
this somewhere in himself, so he laughs at you and is kind 
to you, and treats you like a child.” 

Danny spoke the truth, yet when Janey and Carver were 
together, an immediate enchantment misted between them 
and she hardly knew who she was for the delight of it. 

“You're being drugged by a personality. You're nothing 
but a magnetized set of nerves and emotions. Carver’s an 
anaesthetic. I’m not saying,’’ Danny ripped a long spear of 
grass into ribbons, “that the man consciously affects you 





this way, or that every girl would be taken the same; but 
you are. And he is what he is.” 

Janey leaned against him, and his leather coat squeaked 
like a saddle. “I can’t just push Carver away as a patient 


pushes away an ether cone. [I like him tremendously, 
Danny.” 

A long arm slid about her, and her two hands were 
crumpled in one. She rested in his bigness. ‘‘Sometimes,” 
she said, “‘I wish I’d never met Carver. That you’d whisked 
me away—as you’ve promised to do and never got at it for 
seven years, my man—where the grey seas roll in, and crags 
stand high, and the wind always blows, and the valleys are 
quiet and green, and I could be myself without thinking.” 

“Yes, darlin’, that would be it exactly.” 

They sat in the sun until long shadows lay on the pasture. 
“T’ll talk to Carver tonight,” Janey said. ‘I have things to 
say to him. Promise you won’t come near me until I let 
you know.” 

Danny said he’d be darned if he would. ‘‘Let Dorich have 
him. If you interfere she’ll grind your bones to make her 
bread.” 

“That,” said Janey, “‘couldn’t possibly make any differ- 
ence. I’m not afraid of Dorich.” 

“What, then?” 

“How do I know?” she countered, and kissed Danny 
swiftly on the cheek. 


AT EIGHT that evening the living room was nearly dark. 
The fire burned low; hearts of roses nested in the grey fur of 
ashes. 

Carver’s step on the flagstones gave Janey a prick of 
numbness, a spark of frightened pleasure. He did not speak 
until he was close to her. ‘“‘It is so beautifully serene here,”’ 
he told her. “You have the knack of making a common 
room a clinic for the soul.” 

Janey’s full-skirted gown, with its scant, basquelike 
waist and narrow white at neck and wrists, folded about her 
slim figure with an old-fashioned grace. Instinct informed 
her that the costume would lend appropriate accent to the 
scene. She seldom thought of what she wore, yet tonight 
required a nice consideration. 

“Sit over here, Carver, in this big chair. You’re tired and 
it will rest you.” 

Janey chose a stool. The window panes were dim, floating 
squares against the stars. 

“Tell me, Janey, poor child, how have you been, tucked 
off here in this forsaken spot?” 

She was instantly hurt. Why must he begin each meeting 
by putting her down with patronage? Yet his next words 
sent the blood jetting along her veins. 

“You are simply ravishing in that frock. Quaint, sedate, 
yet suggesting hidden threads of fire. Janey,” he leaned 
forward so that his fine head blotted out three panes of 
window glass, ‘‘won’t you creep out from under your bushel? 
And shine for my studio, my paint brush and my friends?” 
His hands, cupped over the chair arms, were whitish patches 
in the dusk. 

“Carver, I’ve thought and thought.” 

“Is so much weighing {Continued on page 53} 
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a doubled-up fist at the end of it, 
Janey staggered backward and fell. 








A TEMPESTUOUS ROMANCE OF TWO WOMEN, AND THE MEN 
THEY LOVED .. AND THE ELEMENTAL STRUGGLE FOR HAPPINESS 
THAT A WOMAN KNOWS BEST HOW TO SETTLE FOR HERSELF 
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or a smile for him when he passed, 
because he stood to her as a symbol 
of the kind of people who were 
Geoffrey’s bread-and-butter, and 
she wanted desperately to acquit herself of an accusation of 
being a snobbish little beast. With none of the other men 
would she have felt sure; but George Rogers was safe; she 
doubted if he’d ever had a flirtation in his life, and most 
certainly it would not have been a vulgar one. But to have 
promised to go home with him to supper with himself and 
his mother! 

It was preposterous. Yet here it was upon her, and 
coming out of the washroom she saw Mr. Rogers standing 
ready, his face round, cheery, red with recent vigorous 
scrubbing. He did everything heartily. When he blew his 
nose you could hear him over all the office. When he spoke 
in the telephone he stood, shirt-sleeved and competent, one 


by LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


arm resting on the desk, and shouted through two feet of air 
into the instrument. “Yeah, sure, sure, Joe! I got you. 
Sure, I’ll have ‘em over before you can blink twice. No 
trouble at all.” For six months she had sat there by the 
window with her draughting paper, her pencils, her pens, her 
brushes before her, and for those six months Mr. Rogers— 
though sometimes, when things were going a little wrong in 
the press room, a bit worried—would pass her a cheery word 
as he came and went. He was always in when she arrived, 
and usually still in his little glass cubby-hole at the far end 
of the room when she left—poring over proofs, or figuring 
out how some job had gone wrong, or determining on a 
schedule for a catalogue that must be got out on time. 
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IMlustrated by Ben Soloway 


TWO MEN WERE IN HER LIFE. . 
SHE QUARRELLED WITH ONE, 
WENT TO SUPPER WITH THE 
OTHER - - AND THEN FATE 
STEPPED IN TO SETTLE THE 
PROBLEM FOR HER. 


‘Well, now I guess you are ready and we're all set, eh?” 

She picked up her bag, her gloves, and meekly followed 
Mr. Rogers. 

Across the road from the plant men lounging outside a 
poolroom watched her, following her silken ankles with their 
eyes. Mr. Rogers didn’t see the men. He took her arm 
friendlily to steer her to the bus. 

“Days are certainly getting longer,” he said, “and now 
with daylight saving and all, I tell you it helps getting home 
by daylight. Well, I suppose it won’t make much difference 
to you soon, eh? Work when you want, sleep when you 
like—I don’t know if I’d fancy it. I guess not when you get 
into a round like me. You’d be surprised in the morning how 
light a sleeper Iam. Ask the Old Lady. She'll tell you it 
don’t take much knocking to get me awake.” 

She wished he wouldn’t talk so loudly in the bus. The bus 
was grinding up the grade and he shouted it into her ear, 
holding on to her in the swaying mass of humanity. 

“T guess you'll like Paris, eh?” he trumpeted. 

“Yes.”” The legacy was to stretch that far for her. 

“Been there before?” 

“Twice. Not to stay.” 

“Well, maybe you'll send us a picture postcard of the 
Eiffel Tower.” 

A girl in a seat near by looked up. For eight hours a day 
she performed three consecutive motions with her arm and 
hands over and over. The look she gave the girl who was 
going to Paris was not envy; it was awe. Lina for a moment 
was conscious of it, and embarrassed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rogers, booming his words above the 
change of gears, “‘the Frenchies may be all right, but I’m a 
home man, I am. Give me my boots and my coat off and 
my paper and a pipe and you can have your Paris. I knewa 
chap went there once. He sent me back some pictures and I 
had to slip ’em in the stove before the Old Lady saw ’em.” 

She was thankful when the bus stopped and everybody 
got out by the Square. 

“It’s a corner,” said Mr. Rogers panting. “Can you runa 
bit? That’s our car, if we can beat the signals across.” 

A woman by a wind-blown stand tried to impress them 
with their need of the latest news; her voice rose in more 
raucous crying of her wares—a voice a little defiant, and 
very old. Mr. Rogers found time to pant out the fact that 
his was always delivered at home. ‘The Old Lady likes to 
get a whack at it first. She gets sleepy later. Funny she 
always reads the births, deaths and marriages first thing off. 
Can you beat that? If we push I guess we can make it.” 

Lina pushed. Several people behind caught the spirit and 
pushed, too, so she had little choice. A conductor shouted 
“All clear there?” as if there had been an air raid; the car 
jerked, several people trod on Lina’s feet, and they were off. 
“Corker how they crowd these cars,”’ [Continued on page 57} 








THE STORY OF A GIRL WHO 
THOUGHT NO MAN COULD 
SHOW HER HOW SHRIVELLED 
AND SELFISH AND NASTILY 
SUPERIOR HER SOUL WAS .. 
AND GET AWAY WITH IT 


HE SAT working over the last copy she would prepare 
for the Stockwell Press. For six months she had sat 
there by the window, each weekday, with her 
draughting paper, her pencils, her pens, her brushes, 

doing the commercial work that would tide her over until a 
little legacy got through its legal intricacies and became 
part of her bank account, purchasing freedom for the thing 
she most wanted to do—now that Geoffrey was out of the 
picture definitely. Definitely? Yes, she told herself, no man 
could show her, even in cold, polite phrases, how shrivelled 
and selfish and nastily superior her soul was, and get away 
with it. Geoffrey had done that. 

She bent low over her work again, concentrating on it, 
thrusting from her the memory of the man who had shown 
her herself. She wanted to forget him. In the plant the 
thunder of the presses died, succeeded by that silence that 
was so complete it troubled the eardrums after the monoton- 
ous roar, continuous hour after hour. Men clumped past, 
going home. In the office, lights began to go out. There was, 
at last, only the office-boy sealing envelopes and stamping 
them; and whistling toward her from gloomy regions given 
over to a caretaker and the office cat, Mr. Rogers, familiarly 
known as George. 

Why had she ever promised to go with him? Was it just 
defiance of Geoffrey, who thought her a final snob? 

“Before you leave us, Miss Dixon,” Mr. Rogers had said 
weeks ago, “I’d like awful well if you’d come and take 
supper with us. Just the Old Lady and me. Only I guess I’m 
presuming. My mother was pretty taken with you the day 
she came to the office and you were so kind to her.” 

“That was nothing, Mr. Rogers. A glass of water when 
she felt a bit faint and overpowered with the noise.” 

What had made her promise, telling herself it was just 
because of his mother, and that he’d never have presumed 
to ask her himself? And now she must go through with it. 
Finishing her work, she cleaned up her impedimenta, then 
went to the washroom. 

Geoffrey would laugh. Going to supper with the plant 
superintendent! Or would he? She stood drying her hands 
and every word of the quarrel sprang to mind, becoming 
almost vocal in this empty place, outside which buses and 
cars rumbled by in a six o’clock jam. 

“But, Geoffrey, think what it would mean to both of us. A 
chance to travel, an opportunity for you to do postgraduate 
work, and for me to go further with my illustrating.” 

“Paid for by a neurotic woman who thinks she can buy up 
my time for a year to watch out only for her confounded 
ailments. And who put her up to it?” 

“Geoffrey, that’s not fair.” 

“It’s the truth, Lina. Her husband put her up to it 
because he knows I’ve got my teeth into something he wants 
to keep as it is. He knows jolly well I’m going to force the 
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"You imbecile . . ." she could have 
struck him, but at sight of his 
eyes she felt small, and beaten 
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health authorities to act, and then where’ll his rents come 
in? He’ll have to tear down and build, and he doesn’t want 
to put money into the project. So Dr. Geoffrey Caldicott 
is to be bought off with a fat fee and a holiday, and play 
medical pug-dog to a wheezy over-indulged woman. No, 
Lina, it won't wash.” 

“You're imagining things, Geoffrey. A year like that 
would do wonders for you. There'd be plenty of time for 
you to do hospitals on the side, and then you could set up as 
a specialist.” 

“Too confounded many of ’em now. No, Lina, I’m built 
for family stuff. I want the human picture. I want to go 
into the homes and bring them something some of them 
haven’t got, perhaps. I’m not so sure the day of the family 
physician isn’t coming back again.” 

“Quintuplets only come once in so often, Geoffrey!” 

“You're bitter!” 


“I’m not. But must you spend your life ministering to the 
great unwashed for nothing and the one-bathroom people 
for what they can afford to pay?” 

Then it was, with serious eyes, and a voice he had never 
before used to her, he had spoken his mind and she had 
turned and left him. His face had been white under the pale 
light of the street lamp at the corner where the lilacs hung 
over Shannon’s fence heavy with early bloom. When he 
telephoned she was busy; when he came to the office she 
sent word out that she was on an intricate bit of work and 
couldn’t stop in the middle; when he tried to see her at her 
bachelor flat, there were rules that came hurrying to aid her 
in repulsing him. Then they had drifted hopelessly apart. 


WHAT WOULD Mr. Rogers think if he knew the vague but 
actual reason of her being specially nice to him, going out of 
her way to do so, with always a friendly word in the morning 
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Garbo's doings seem rather silly. 


only to damn them the more in the eyes of the 
critical, who condemn them on the ground that 
they are adapted only to people of immature 
mind; while attacking them at the same time 
because they are hopelessly unsuitable for child- 
ren. And meanwhile the movies go ahead with an 
eye single to the box-office, very much as amodern 
husband, absorbed in his business, goes on stead- 
ily piling up the profits regardless of the claims 
of his children on his society or the urgency of his 
wife that he turn his attention to higher things. 


AS MATTERS stand at present, then, it is as 
useless to expect the movies to launch out into a 
child welfare programme as into an independent 
art movement. Nor does it seem likely that a 
great deal can be accomplished by criticism, com- 
pulsion, or a censorship method which, by remov- 
ing from pictures every element of maturity, 
destroys them asentertainment for adults without 
making them suitable for children. Censorship in 
particular, whatever it may accomplish for adults, 
does nothing whatever for ch‘'dren. You cannot 
take adult material—evcn very fine adult mater- 
ial—and by cutting and eliminating, turn it into 
a childish allegory about the birds and the flowers. 
I suspect that one Walt Disney, working crea- 
tively with his bright ingenious fancies, can do 
more to make the movies safe and suitable for 
children than a whole organization of crusaders 
out to teach Hollywood a lesson. 

For the fact is that Hollywood is not an outlaw 
to be treated with punishments and coercions. It 
is simply a money-making industry out to show a 
profit. As such, it has always exhibited the great- 
est eagerness to provide pictures for any group 
that will make it worth its while. For years people 
who like sensational pictures with plenty of action 
have been paying Hollywood through its inter- 
mediary, the box-office, to make such pictures. 
Mae West films, Janet Gaynor romances, musical 
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comedies, Westerns, murder mysteries, are simply 
commodities produced to meet the demand. 
Occasionally the industry, in an experimental 
mood, turns out an extra-fine product, such as 
“Berkeley Square,” or “Eskimo,” or “Cradle 
Song,” or “Broken Lullaby,” and when it does, it 
finds that there is no buying public. For the truth 
is that the group loudest in its reproaches against 
Hollywood declines to support better pictures 
when given the opportunity. I am sure, for 
instance, that if all the parents and educators who 
joined in the crusade against Hollywood had sup- 
ported ‘Treasure Island,” the screen version of 
the Robert Louis Stevenson classic, that very fine 
picture would not have been among the failures 
of 1934. 

It is perfectly easy for anyone sufficiently 
interested, to discover the good pictures that are 
occasionally turned out. There are unprejudiced 
reviewers’ lists and there is even a motion picture 
guide issued by the Child Welfare Bureau in 
Ottawa, which any parent can have for the ask- 
ing. Good pictures, whether for children or for 
adults, should always be patronized. For any- 
thing which quickens the demand for better films 
will inevitably produce them, sooner or later. 

For Hollywood is an incorrigible money-maker, 
impervious at heart to the indignation of the 
moralists, as it is to the scorn of the intellectuals. 
It will simply supply you with whatever you are 
willing to spend your money for. And if it hasn’t 
it on hand, it will make every effort to get it for 
you. So that it is the adult public, paying in—or 
failing to pay in—to the box-office that determines 
the final quality of the movies. There has been a 
good deal of worried headshaking over our movie- 
made children. But it is at least worth while ask- 
ing ourselves if they may not be the product 
of our parent-made movies. 


For a list of approved children's films see page 64 


“Little Friend" was an adult conception of a child's world. 








«.. the precocious tragedies and heroics of Shirley Temple. 








lf parents and educators had 
supported “Treasure Island” 
that very fine picture would 


not have been among the 


failures of 1934 


Hollywood is an incorrigible 
money-maker and will simply 
supply you with whatever you 
are willing to spend your 


money on 


We worry over our movie- 
made children * but are they 
not a product of our parent. 


eae movies ? 


Laurel and Hardy occasionally make a child's picture. 




















There was no buying public for "Eskimo." 
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‘| never go to the movies is 
still the favorite boast of those 


who criticize most severely 


Vou cannot take adult mater- 
ial, and by eliminating and 


culting make if suitable for 


children 


‘ suspect that Walt Disney 
can do more to make movies 
safe for children than any 


organization of crusaders 


Walt Disney, creator of ideal children's fantasies. 











ME TIME ago I happened to be at a 

Saturday afternoon children’s matinée in a 

neighborhood moving picture theatre. The 

feature of the programme was ‘“‘She Loves 
Me Not,” a comedy describing the adventures of 
a night-club dancer in the dormitory of a men’s 
college. The audience of children, from five to 
twelve years of age, was enjoying itself thor- 
oughly. But it was enjoying itself with scarcely 
any reference to what was happening on the 
screen. There were shrieks, catcalls, and the 
general sense of happy hysteria characteristic of 
a schoolroom with the teacher out of the room. 
In the more sentimental moments, the children 
paid the picture the tribute of derisive smackings, 
and once or twice they laughed heartily at the 
comedy itself, when someone was unexpectedly 
knocked down or lost his trousers. Considerable 
time was consumed in rowdy processions to the 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring rooms in the rear. 

It wasn’t an ideal way for children to spend a 
Saturday afternoon, nor a particularly appropri- 
ate picture for them to see. Even so, a child 
would probably be less affected by “She Loves 
Me Not,” with its fantastic adult behavior, than 
by such pictures as “Bright Eyes,” “Little 
Friend,” and ‘‘Wednesday’s Child,”’ which repre- 
sent, whether faithfully or not, an adult’s con- 
ception of a child’s world. The doings of the 
Crawfords and Garbos, the Clark Gables and 
John Gilberts, lie outside a child’s experience and 
probably seem to him inexplicable and rather 
silly. But it is quite easy for children to transfer 
to their own experience the precocious tragedies 
and heroics of Shirley Temple or Frankie Thomas 
or Nova Pilbeam. 

The trouble is that the moving picture world is 
almost entirely a grown-up one; even the children 
in it are small, suffering or knowing adults. With 
the exception of the animated cartoons, the Silly 
Symphonies, an occasional Laurel and Hardy pic- 


Mae West films are produced to meet the demand. 
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| OUR PARENT- 


by Mary 








ture or Christmas pantomime there are practically 
no children’s movies. This is doubly unfortunate 
because there is a vast treasure-house of child 
literature waiting to be filmed if only adults 
would take the trouble to see that it is done; 
Grimm and Andersen, ‘The Water Babies,” 
“The Rose and the Ring,” “The Wizard of Oz,” 
“The Wonder Book,” and ‘Tanglewood Tales” 
—all the stories and legends that have delighted 
small boys and girls for generations. Film com- 
panies are too busy supplying entertainment to 
adult audiences to bother with such childish sub- 
jects. And adults themselves do very little about 
it. The happy-go-lucky ones are content to let 
their children take pot-luck along with their 
elders at the corner theatre, and the more serious 
ones attend child welfare conferences on the 
problem and end by forbidding the movies alto- 
gether to their children, who usually contrive to 
go anyway. 

But nothing effective is done to create movie 
entertainment on a level with the child literature 
with which every well-brought-up young person 
is familiar. To a large extent this is because of 
the persistent belief that nothing good can really 
come out of the movies. “I never go to the movies 
myself,” is still the favorite boast even of the 
people who criticize the movies most severely. It 
is this attitude of traditional snobbery that has 
made the movies what they are—the stepchild of 
the arts, never allowed to forget that if one of the 
parents was the stage the other was the nickel 
peep-show. They have been neglected and scoffed 
at for over a generation, and just at present they 
are being punished severely for faults that are 
largely the result of a bad bringing-up. 

Like all ill-used stepchildren they went to work 
too young. They had to earn their own living and 
they went about it in the cheapest, easiest and 
shoddiest way possible. The fact that they have 
made a vast financial success of themselves serves 





"Treasure Island" was a financial failure. 
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ISREAD ON 
THE WATERS 


by ALLAN SWINTON 


IN MONTREAL the family of the late “King of Canada” 
were gathered to hear the reading of his will. Fabulously 
wealthy, old Roderick Cameron had spent the last part of 
his life supporting a spoiled and petulant family of children 
and grandchildren. Gold from the gravel beds had started 
his fortune—he had been one of Dawson’s strong, successful 
men in the Yukon stampede of '98. But now he was dead 
and his family would squander his hard-fought gains. The 
will, however, held surprises. Instead of the comfortable 
inheritances each expected, a lump sum of $10,000 was left 
to each grandchild and $25,000 a year to each daughter, 
this last to end with the life of his children. Clearly, old 
Cameron had lost heavily in latter years. And his family 
were shocked and resentful. 

Purely incidental to their resentment came a further 
development. A book found by the bedside of the dead man 
revealed Rod Cameron's writing. “ here alone tonight,” 
was written haltingly, ‘death is very near. It is curious how 
that knowledge clarifies the vision. So now I know the 
truth of Donovan and Jingling Creek—that Donovan was 
right and I was wrong In Alaska back in 98 we made 
our own laws and stood by them too late and everything 
is lost to me If I had strength I would crawl on my 
knees to ask his forgiveness tell him I did not know 

. Wipe this sin from my immortal soul give me back 
my honor too late.” 


On one person, however, this 
discovery made a profound im- 


pression. Evorie Cameron, 
daughter of old Cameron’s dead 
son, was different from the rest 
of his descendants. She alone 
seemed to have inherited his 
energy and his practical, clear- 
cut philosophy of living. It did 
not take her long to realize that 
the debt her grandfather wrote 
of was their debt also. They 
must pay it, she told the family, 
and if—quickly discerning their 
amused scorn—they did not feel it was necessary, she would 
go up into Alaska and find this Donovan herself. Tolerantly, 
her fiancé backed her up, admitting, however, that he 
himself would be forced to remain behind because of his law 
practice. 

Up in Skagway, while waiting for the ship for Yukon, 
Evorie met young Martin Yorke and agreed to become his 
first passenger in his newly bought plane. He took her to 
Dawson City where Evorie interviewed Grigi Kurlov, an 
old man with a long memory. He told her that the last 
he’d heard of Donovan was fifteen years ago, when he’d 
been trapping in the Fort Simpson country. Evorie asked 
Martin to take her to Fort Simpson. After several hours 
travel, the plane headed into a heavy snowstorm, which 
threw them off their course and forced them down in an 
emergency landing. 

Extricating herself from the wreckage of the plane, 
Evorie discovered that she herself was unhurt. Martin, too, 
vowed, despite contradictory twinges, that he, too, was 
quite fit. The plane, however, was badly wrecked. Lashing 
together the landing skis of the plane, Martin was able to 
make a toboggan. On this they placed their supplies 
sufficient, Martin reckoned, to last them a week. 

Meantime, Evorie told Martin of the real reason for her 
search for Donovan, and Martin offered to stick by her until 
the adventure was finished. 
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Evorie realized suddenly that some- 
thing desperate must be done. 


Hours of steady mushing, revealed that Martin was more 
seriously hurt than he had confessed. Evorie discovered 
that she had a sick, fevered man on her hands. Determined 
to keep going, she managed to get him on to the toboggan 
and dragged it herself across several more miles of snow- 
swept waste-land. But all her valiant efforts could not avert 
an accident which sent the toboggan careening into a 
valley, from which she was unable to drag it. 

Martin insisted that she go on by herself, protesting that 
he would be all right until she brought him help. But Evorie 
knew that Martin could not survive without nursing. She 
decided to stay by him, making camp in the valley and 
exerting every effort to attract the attention of any who 
might come within sight of their smoke or sound of her gun. 


VORIE plodded wearily up the trail which she herself 

had beaten in the snow between the camp among the 

boulders in the coulee bottom and her signal fire that 

smoldered on the highest point of the ridge. From 
daylight till dark for three whole days, twice every hour, she 
had made that effort, and between trips had contrived to 
care for the sick man and cut and carry both dry wood for 
the camp fire and green to keep the smoke ascending from 
the signa! beacon. She was tired almost to death; her hands 
were blistered, and her feet felt like lead. 

Reaching the crest, she threw on fresh green fuel and, 
waiting for the smoke to thicken, stared northward across 
the naked landscape. She knew by now its every detail, 
from the shape of each patch of timber to the soaring outline 
of the distant peaks against a turquoise sky. Nothing moved; 
the white, black-veined and blotched expanse lay in repose 
immutable and hushed as death. The blue smoke that now 
poured from her fire took a strong set to the south: the fact 
stabbed her consciousness with fear. Though the snow was 
three weeks old, the actual hard weather had been slow in 
coming. But the next north wind would bring it: she knew 
that fuil and savage bite of northern winter. Picking up the 
rifle that was propped against a scrub bush, she sent echoing 
through the silence the woodman’s signal of distress. Crack- 
crack-crack—the reports rolled away {Continued on page 84} 
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Pence M (See 


“The most venomous child in 


the history of the theatre” 


by WALTER ALFORD 















































_ Florence McGee, the young Toronto star 
es of Broadway's most discussed play. 


A tense scene in which Mary Tilford 
(Florence McGee) reiterates her tissue 
of lies to bring despair to those around her 





O ACTRESS in recent years has created any- 
thing like the stir caused by Florence McGee, 
young Toronto girl who is electrifying Broad- 
way audiences and critics alike through the 

genius of her work in Lillian Hellman’s poignant and 
searching tragedy, The Children’s Hour, at the Max 
ine Elliott Theatre. 

Along that glittering sector of New York’s Great 
White Way, where sputtering signs cast a hectic 
light over Times Square, her performance of a mal- 
evolent child, the most venomous in the history of 
the theatre, is the one topic of conversation. When 
the records of this busiest of recent years are com- 
piled and its best performances made up, the one 
that is sure to top them all is Florence McGee’s. 
Coming from New York, the most sophisticatedly 
critical home of the drama on this continent, where 
stars twinkle overnight and are gone in the cold dawn 
of next morning, that is something indeed. 

One hears on all sides—Who is she? What has she 
done? Why have we not heard of her before? Where 
has she come from? 

Toronto could tell, for Canada’s Queen City has 
been the adopted home for seventeen years of a tiny, 
dark-haired, bright-eyed English-Irish girl of twenty- 
four, whose one big ambition has been to do just 
what she is doing now—in Broadway parlance, to 
make ’em sit up and rub their eyes. 


THE SCENE cf Lillian Hellmgn’s play, The Child- 
ren’s Huur, whose content in no way reflects its 
Longfellow title, is a girls’ school in New Eng!and, 
whose superintendents are two earnest, hard-working 
young women. This school is the culmination of a 
dream, and of years of pinching, hard labor, and 
building. Among their pupils, however, is Mary 
Tilford (Miss McGee), a very devil of a spoiled 
child, a “problem” case whose surface similarity to 
numerous prototypes may be remarked in every 
institution of the kind, but whose influence in this 
oasis of cloistered adolescence is one of particular 
malevolence and malignity. 

She lies, counterfeits fainting fits, bullies the 
gentler girls, and by ferreting out little instances of 
misbehavior of which the teachers know nothing, 
holds a rod of blackmail over their terrorized heads. 
To escape the natural punishment of a detected lie, 
she runs home to a doting grandmother, and by piec- 
ing together scraps of poisonous gossip, most of it 
out of her fertile, almost diseased imagination, 


accuses the two young women of an unnatural affec- 
tion for each other 

Horrified, the grandmother—symbol of conven- 
tional Victorianism, always ready to believe the 
worst— telephones the mothers she knows to take 
their children away. In a moment the work of years 
lies in ruin, the two innocent teachers facing a horrible 
indictment from society. 

Confronted by their accusations, Mary holds fast 
to her lie, and through one of her characteristic 
blackmailing tricks forces a hysterical youngster to 
confirm it. The second act ends grimly, the grand- 
mother threatening prosecution, the innocent out- 
casts left with their only chance, a thin libel suit. 

The rest of the play is grimly uncompromising, 
and, Ibsen-like, ends in the suicide of one desperate 
mistress, the loss of the other’s fiancé, and the dis- 
covery—too late—of the fabrication of lies. 

Quite apart altogether from its bordering on the 
bypaths of a subject hitherto considered too patho- 
logical for the theatre, the sheer tragedy of the situa- 
tion—the tragic effect that careless, thoughtless 
spreading of gossip may have on innocent lives—and 
the honesty of writing and playing is so compelling 
that the theatregoer must admit, with New York’s 
critics, that here is a dramatic thunderbolt, the big- 
gest drama of the year and the boldest. It is the play 
of the year, which those who know can safely prophesy 
as a candidate for the American drama’s cherished 
Pulitzer Prize. 

But without the authoritative, evenly stressed, 
beautifully balanced production and the magnificent 
unity of its acting, it is doubtful if Miss Hellman’s 
play—her first—would have attracted the attention 
it has deservedly won. 


AND THAT is where Florence McGee comes in. 

In the published play, it is naturally the school 
teachers and their ultimate fate with which the plot 
concerns itself. But so magnificently does little Miss 
McGee play her réle in the two acts she is before her 
audience that the focus unconsciously shifts to her 
and the pathological case history of the character she 
personates. So largely is this true that all the critics 
have felt something vaguely unsatisfactory with the 
third act where, the tragedy once over, life for those 
vitally concerned remains to be lived. The secret? 
Miss McGee’s Mary Tilford, the most appallingly 
evil child in all literature, is no longer on the stage. 

Who is this amazing girl [Continued on page 34} 
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Even WHEN THE 
occasion calls for the utmost formality— 


the soup course need be no problem. 


In Campbell's Cream of Mushroom Soup 
you have, at your command, just such a 
distinctive soup as was formerly only 
available to the home with highly trained 
chefs in the kitchen — a soup of such 
delicate richness and subtle flavor that it 
is sure to send your party off to a brilliant 


success. 


In making this soup de luxe, Campbell's 
use only the choicest, fresh, whole, culti- 
vated mushrooms. These are richly puréed 
and blended with sweet, double-thick 
cream—cream which is 40 per cent butter 
fat. Then the soup is liberally garnished 
with dainty little morsels of mushroom. 
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And because Campbell's Cream of 
Mushroom surpasses even your fondest 
expectations at your formal party, it is all 
the more welcome for occasions which are 
less formal but none the less important. 


When you have a few friends in for lunch 
or when you are wondering what to serve 
the family for the noon or evening meal, 
why not give them a treat that is sure to 
tempt their appetites? Just reach for a 
can of Campbell's Cream of Mushroom, 


the aristocrat of soups. 


And don't forget this—the cream used in 
this soup is so extra rich that the addition 
of an equal quantity of water in your 
kitchen provides exactly the right creamy, 
mushroom goodness for the table. 


Order some now—it costs no more than 
other Campbell's Soups. 


NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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MARRIAGE 
AS IT SEEMS 


MC... 


Last month in an article “Why | Had 
a Civil Marriage’, Gloria Queen 


presented opinions that aroused wide- 
spread comment. . . Now comes a 
forceful reply from a divine who has 


won acclaim as a lecturer and writer 


by 
REV. G. STANLEY RUSSELL, D.D. 


LORIA QUEEN is perfectly right. 

With the ideas of marriage that she 

holds there was nothing else to be 

done—unless to ask why it was 
necessary to have any ceremony at all? 
Quite a number of very markedly emanci- 
pated people seem to dispense with anything 
of the sort, to retain their original names 
instead of exchanging them, and generally 
to step out of hypocrisy and superstition so 
completely as to preserve not a vestige of 
the tainted things. I am personally glad 
that Gloria Queen did not feel able to go so 
far; that her “‘emancipation’”’ had its limits; 
and that she and her “perfectly charming 
young gentleman’’—her estimate of whom I 
gladly accept, as well as its implication con- 
cerning herself—-did apparently feel some of 
the cobwebs of the old order clinging around 
them, since a ceremony of some kind, if only 
in the nature of a civil contract, was thought 
desirable. 

They are to be commended also for mak- 
ing it only such a ceremony, and not ex- 
ploiting some church by asking it to become 
the backcloth for insincere display. If people 
do not believe in the religious significance of 
marriage they have no right to a church 
wedding, and one sometimes feels that cases 
arise in which the responses must come 
pretty near to sacrilege—if any attention is 
given to them. As these two young people 
have evidently not the remotest idea that 
marriage possesses any religious significance, 
they are perfectly right to take it to the 
civil magistrate—to whom, in such a case, 
it belongs. 

On the other hand, while sorry to deprive 
them of the hope, precious to the hearts of so 
many socialists and psychologists, that they 
have done or said something a little shock- 
ing, I must tell them that Registry Office 
marriages in England are everyday occur- 
rences. So strange, in fact, is the English 
law that to this day the Noncomformist 
minister performs the marriage ceremony 
only as the “authorized person” for his 
church which is a registered building. In the 
eyes of the law every marriage he performs 
is a civil ceremony though he will, of course, 
invest it with religious significance. It is 
quite common, however, to drop into a 
Registry Office, make declarations before 
the Registrar, and come out man and wife. 
In Scotland, it is simpler still: all you have 
to do is to pronounce yourselves husband 
and wife in the presence of witnesses—hence 
the flights to Gretna Green. For some people 
a religious ceremony would savor of hypoc- 
risy, and I am glad these two young candi- 
dates did not feel equal to its perpetration. 


ON THE OTHER hand, their ideas are 
terribly behind the times, and show—if 
Gloria Queen is representative of both—a 
lamentable ignorance of what people are 
actually thinking. It is not unusual for those 
who have not frequented churches for some 
considerable time to credit them with ideas 
which belong to the dark ages, and leave it 
at that. It is so much less trouble than to 
find out what their position actually is, and 
whether they do not possess an enlighten- 
ment unsuspected by those who pass them 
by. I admire, for instance, the fervor for the 
new social order, even when I am compelled 
to remember that, in England, socially— 
with one possible exception, Germany—the 
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most advanced country in the world, every 
name identified with the amelioration of the 
lot of the people, from that of Shaftesbury 
to that of Lloyd George, belongs to a very 
deeply religious man, and that pulpits have 
played a far larger part in securing emanci- 
pation than soap boxes have ever managed 
to imagine for themselves. 

It might also be contended that house- 
keeping is not necessarily ballyhoo as a 
career for an emancipated woman. Without 
approving of the extremes portrayed in Mrs. 
Jellyby, I strongly resent the suggestion 
that women who have been wives, mothers 
and excellent housekeepers have not been 
notable and permanent public influences, as 
well as the implication that the only career 
for an emancipated woman is out-of-doors. 
There are doubtless still houses in which 
ideas on this matter lag behind, where it is 
not recognized that the woman, even as a 
housekeeper, shares in earning the income, 
where the ancient prejudice of St. Paul (for 
which he probably had private reasons) 
that the voice of women be not heard and 
that, if they desire to know anything, they 
should ask their husbands at home—be- 
comes the tacit understanding. 

It is truly extraordinary what and how 
quaint ideas survive. I heard of a radio 
being used recently to announce the flatness 
of the world and that is hardly more remark- 
able than Gloria Queen taking up her pen 
to proclaim a church marriage full of ideas 
which died ages ago. I should have thought 
that socialists had had sufficient experience 
of being misrepresented, by identification 
with their least desirable comrades, to have 
prevented, at this date, their misrepresenta- 
tion of other people. 

No one hopes more than I do that this 
young couple has found “the bright and 
shinging path to life.”’ I should like to hear 
from them in about twenty years. Perhaps 
they will send me a wire on their Silver 
Wedding Day, if they observe such a “‘silly 
convention,” containing just the words 
“Still together and going strong.” 

Beginning with the conviction that most 
marriages go wrong because of a misunder- 
standing about sex, they seem to have a 
good deal to learn. Like the old-fashioned 
divorce laws, they apparently magnify the 
significance of sex which, in any marriage 
really worth the name, is secondary if not 
incidental. It is truly monstrous that the 
legal basis of marriage, as implied by the 
legal basis of divorce, is sex, but our young 
friends are as antiquated as the divorce laws 
they deride. 

If the basis of marriage is economic inde- 
pendence, the retention of original names 
and the finding of correct and infallible 
contraceptives, then indeed the civil con- 
tract is the only thing. One would even go 
farther than that and add that, if before it 
begins, the contracting parties can quietly 
and “‘sanely”’ contemplate its possible end in 
disaster; if their love for each other is not 
felt sufficiently storm-proof to stand the 
intellectual bolshevism of a husband or the 
degeneration into a shrew of a wife—or even 
to prevent both—then it is rather doubtful 
what even a civil contract implies beyond 
the companionate experiment advocated by 
some of our modern philosophers whose 
schemes, in so far as they have succeeded in 
finding trial, do not {Continued on page 49} 
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EMERALD NECKLACE 


of the other’s presence. Her cavalier nodded furtively to 
one of the men at Sonia’s table. Sonia’s laughter was 
momentarily a little louder than usual. 

“If only he’d married Enid,’’ Gregory continued, “‘things 
would have gone very differently with him. Not that she 
has much money of her own, but she wouldn’t have spent 
his so quickly. Nice girl, Enid.” 

Mrs. Creston’s party rose to go. 

Michael’s eyes watched her out of the restaurant. 

“Gregory,” he said suddenly, “I want to meet Sonia 
Creston. You can manage that for me, can’t you?” 

Gregory's surprise melted into amusement. 

“Et tu, Brute?”’ he grinned. 

“Mrs. Creston,” said Michael lazily, “is one of the 
vanities I can afford to indulge now, Gregory.”’ 

Gregory nodded. 

“Yes, I know, you lucky young blighter.” He sighed 
heavily. “I wish I could buy an orange farm, run it profit- 
ably for seven years, and then find diamonds on it.” 

He seemed to be lost in thought for a moment or two. 

“By the way,” he said suddenly, “how old are you, 
Michael?” 

“Twenty-eight. Why?” 

“You went to Burleigh, didn’t you?” 

“Yes?” 

“So did ycung Peter Creston.” 

“Realiy?”’ Micnae! frowned slightly. 

“And he’d have been about the same age as yourself. 
You must have known him there.” 

Michaei shrugged his shoulders. 

“If ever I did,’’ he said indifferently, ‘I’ve forgotten 
him.” 

Someone with keener observation than Gregory might 
have noticed that Michael's indifference was rather too 
studied to be genuine. But Gregory noticed nothing and 
simply went on to talk of something else. 


IT WAS a few days later, at one of Gregory Lord’s parties, 
that Michael met Sonia Creston. 

“I’ve been hoping Gregory was going to introduce us,” 
were her first words, as he led her away to dance. “You 
interest me immensely, Michael Hillier.” 

“I’m flattered,"’ said Michael politely. 

“Oh, you needn’t be. It’s really quite an impersonal 
interest. You see, I saw Gregory telling you all about me 
that night at Verity’s, and I want to know what you think 
of me.” 

“I think you're very pretty,”’ said Michael, ‘‘and excep- 
tionally charming. I think 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“No, no. I mean in relation to my— my past history.” 

Michael thought for a moment before replying. 

“Why should I remember a lot of unpleasant things,”” he 
asked her, ‘which other people evidently think it best to 
forget?” 

They danced in silence for a while. 

“You disappoint me,” she said suddenly. 

“I’m sorry. In what way?” 

“I've been hoping you were going to dislike me. The nice 
man I thought you were would have disliked me, I think.”’ 

“In that case,"’ said Michael, “‘you must look upon me as 
the world’s most unpleasant man.”’ 

She smiled up at him. 

“I'll try,”’ she promised. 


IN THE six weeks that followed, Michael and Sonia 
became almost inseparable companions. And it was one 
evening after they had been to a theatre together and she 


was giving him coffee at her flat, that he 
asked her to marry him. 

Her reception of his proposal was a little 
unusual. 

“T'll be very glad to marry you, Michael. 
help feeling surprised that you’ve asked me.”’ 

“Surprised?” He laughed at her. ‘‘Why, that’s a thing 
your grandmother might have said!’’ 

She studied his face quite seriously for a moment. 

“Are you sure you want to marry me, Michael?” 

“Should I have asked you if I hadn’t?”’ 

“People are going to say,” she went on thoughtfully, 
“that I’m marrying you for your money.” 

‘Does it matter what they say?” 

“Not at all. But what you say and think does matter, 
Michael. I want you to believe that I’d marry you even if 
you were a poor man. You see. . . I happen to love you.” 

Had she been looking at him, instead of lighting her 
cigarette, she might have noticed the grim humor which 
appeared in his eyes as she said that. But his voice sounded 
perfectly sincere as he hastened to reassure her. 

“T believe you implicitly, my dear.” 

She smiled. 

“*You’ve never called me that before,”’ she said. 

“Haven't I really?” 

She shook her head. 

“You’ve been a very tepid lover altogether, Michael. 
That’s why I’m surprised you want to marry me. You've 
never kissed me, for instance, nor even tried to.” 

He put his arms around her. 

““We can easily remedy that,’ he said. 

He kissed her, but lightly and almost indifferently at first. 
It was as their lips were parting that a sudden change seemed 
tu come over him. His arms tightened about her impulsively. 
He hesitated for a second, a touch of wonder in his eyes, 
and then he kissed her again, roughly, passionately. 

He let her go abruptly and got to his feet. 

She sat looking up at him while he lighted a cigarette, 
plainly surprised and a little breathless, just as he was 
himself. She noticed how the tiny flame of his lighter 
trembled, and she smiled. 

“Michael,” she said softly, “I believe you’ve only just 
discovered that you really love me.” 

As if he needed to be told. 

He tried to sleep that night and couldn't. 

He got up about three o'clock, switched on a light, and 
took a thin packet of letters from a drawer. 

He sat reading and re-reading these for nearly half an 
hour. 

Then he went back to the drawer, lifted a sheaf of news- 
paper cuttings, and stood staring down at the photograph 
of two schoolboys which lay beneath. 

A moment or two later, as he closed the drawer and 
relocked it, there was a new determination in his eyes. 

He returned to bed and fell asleep almost at once. 


by 


But I can’t 


EARLY NEXT morning, Michael turned up Enid South- 
ern’s telephone number in the directory and dialed that 
number on his own instrument. While he was waiting for a 
reply, there crossed his mind a memory of how Enid had 
swept by Sonia's table that night at Verity’s. 

*Hello,”” said a voice. 

“May I speak to Miss Southern, please?” 

“This is Miss Southern. Who is it speaking?” 

“I’m afraid my name would convey nothing to you. But 
I think you have reason to dislike Mrs. Peter Creston?”’ 

There was a pause. 

“Well?” said Miss Southern, 
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There was the chill of antagonism in her voice: and at 
the same time, curiosity. Michael continued: 

“Within the next few days you will be receiving an 
invitation to join Mr. Gregory Lord’s house party at Forres. 
Mrs. Creston will also be among the guests, but I want you 
to accept the invitation. Will you do that, please?” 

There was another pause before she replied. 

“But this isa very extraordinary affair. Can’t you give 
me any more information about it?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t at present—except to say that it 
concerns Mrs. Creston. But if you come to Forres, I think 
you'll find everything explained—to your satisfaction.” 

He added the last few words meaningly, but Miss 
Southern still hesitated. 

“You've certainly roused my curiosity,” she said at last. 

“Then you'll accept the invitation?” 

“Yes, I think I will.” 

“And you'll not mention this conversation to anyone? If 
you do, I’m afraid your visit will be quite wasted.” 

“Very well.” 

“Thank you,” said Michael. ‘‘Good-by.” 

He rang off and then went on to dial another number. 
Within a few moments he was speaking to Gregory Lord. 

“I’m trying to bring about a reconciliation between Sonia 
and Enid Southern, and I’m depending on you to help me, 
Gregory. I want you to invite Enid to Forres.” 

“But she wouldn’t stay, with Sonia there.” 

“She might not, but will you try?” 

Gregory hesitated. 

“All right, I'll do it,” he said. ‘I expect they’ll both fly 
at me for asking them together, but...” 

Michael thanked him. 

“And don’t say anything to either of them about this, 
Gregory. If you do, you'll spoil things.” 

“TI won’t breathe a word,” said Gregory. 


WHEN MICHAEL and Sonia arrived at Forres on the 
following Friday afternoon, they were both overwhelmed 
with congratulations on account of their engagement, which 
had been announced in the newspapers only a few days 
before. 

Enid Southern arrived after tea, while Sonia was playing 
tennis. 

“T don’t think you two have met before,”’ said Gregory, as 
he introduced her to Michael. 

“I’m afraid we haven’t,’’ said Michael. 

Miss Southern smiled faintly. 

“And yet your voice seems strangely familiar,’”’ she said. 

The presence of Enid and Sonia together at the same table 
caused some little comment among the other guests at 
dinner, but everything went quite smoothly, Enid and Sonia 
paying not the slightest attention to one another. 

Michael noticed with some satisfaction that Enid was 
wearing the emerald necklace she had worn that night at 
Verity’s. 

Sonia said nothing to him about Enid’s unexpected 
presence at Forres, but early the next morning she came to 
him with the news that she had left her nicest evening frock 
in town. 

“If you'll drive me up after lunch,” she said, ‘‘we can have 
tea at my flat, and get back here in time for dinner.” 

“Good enough,”’ said Michael. 

There were only themselves and Gregory at home for 
lunch, The rest of the house party [Continued on page 46} 


THEN HATE AND LOVE CLASHED IN AN UNEXPECTED CLIMAX 
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Illustrated by 
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N SPITE OF the chattering and laughter that were going 
on at her table, the girl seemed to become vaguely aware 
that the two men were staring at her. She turned her 
head slowly, a faint frown between her brows, and looked 

across almost at once to where they were sitting. 

One of them she evidently knew, for she half raised a 
hand in recognition and smiled. But the other man was a 
stranger, and she had time for no more than a glance at his 
tanned face before someone drew her back into the conver- 
sation of her own table. 

“‘Well,” said Gregory Lord, “doesn’t the mere sight of her 
make your coming back to Canada worth while?” 

Michael Hillier continued to stare across the restaurant. 

“She’s certainly very lovely,” he agreed. He turned back 
to his companion. “You were saying there was supposed to 
be some sort of black mark against her?” 

Gregory nodded. 

“Her husband shot himself. Young Peter Creston. Did 
you ever know him?” 

Michael was thoughtful for a moment. 

“The name seems familiar,’”’ he admitted, “but I can’t 
quite place him. What exactly was the trouble?” 


“He had no money. None of the Crestons have, you 
know. And if there was one thing Sonia’s husband simply 
had to have, it was an unlimited supply of money.” 

Michael’s eyes flickered across the restaurant and back. 

“*That’s not difficult to believe,’’ he said softly. 

“They were married about five years ago, and everybody 
could see it wasn’t going to be a success, although the boy 
was head over heels in love with her. But I don’t think 
anyone expected it to end quite so suddenly and dramati- 
cally as it did.” 

“Young Creston’s suicide, you mean?” 

Gregory nodded. 

“It was after they had been married for just over a year. 
Old Martha Chalice had got up a charity matinée, and she 
appointed young Creston to be treasurer. Three thousand 
dollars, I think it was. There was some sort of fuss about it, 
but no one heard very much. The money was paid somehow, 
and all that side of it was hushed up.” 

“And Mrs, Creston?” asked Michael. 

“Well, it looked at first as though she were in for rather a 
rough time. Young Creston had always been a pretty steady 
lad before he married her, and you know how righteous 
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people can suddenly become in a case like that. But she was 
too clever for them.” 

“How?” 

“She didn’t give them the chance of snubbing her. She 
just went straight abroad for six months and hid herself 
away. Then, when she came back again—well, you can see 
for yourself,’’ he added, and made a gesture toward the 
girl’s table. 

Michael nodded thoughtfully. 

“Some people have amazingly short memories,” he said. 

“But not all of them,” said Gregory. “‘There’s one—” 

He broke off suddenly and gave a short laugh. 

“Quite a coincidence,” he went on. ‘You see that very 
tall girl who has just come in?” 

“The girl with the emerald necklace?” 

“That’s right. I was just going to tell you about her. 
She’s almost the only person who has never forgiven Sonia. 
Her name’s Enid Southern. She might have married young 
Creston if he hadn’t switched over to Sonia. They hate the 
sight of one another now. Watch how she passes Sonia’s 
table.’ 

The girl with the emeralds swept by, coolly unconscious 


HE WOOED HIS DEAD FRIEND'S WIDOW FOR VENGEANCE .- . - 
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EMERALD NECKLACE 


of the other’s presence. Her cavalier nodded furtively to 
one of the men at Sonia’s table. Sonia’s laughter was 
momentarily a little louder than usual. 

“If only he’d married Enid,’’ Gregory continued, “things 
would have gone very differently with him. Not that she 
has much money of her own, but she wouldn’t have spent 
his so quickly. Nice girl, Enid.” 

Mrs. Creston’s party rose to go. 

Michael’s eyes watched her out of the restaurant. 

“Gregory,” he said suddenly, “I want to meet Sonia 
Creston. You can manage that for me, can’t you?” 

Gregory’s surprise melted into amusement. 

“Et tu, Brute?”’ he grinned. 

“Mrs. Creston,” said Michael lazily, ‘is one of the 
vanities I can afford to indulge now, Gregory.” 

Gregory nodded. 

“Yes, I know, you lucky young blighter.” He sighed 
heavily. ‘I wish I could buy an orange farm, run it profit- 
ably for seven years, and then find diamonds on it.” 

He seemed to be lost in thought for a moment or two. 

“By the way,” he said suddenly, “how old are you, 
Michael?” 

“Twenty-eight. Why?” 

“You went to Burleigh, didn’t you?” 

“Yes?” 

“So did ycung Peter Creston.” 

““Realiy?” Micnae! frowned slightly, 

“And he’d have been about the same age as yourself. 
You must have known him there.” 

Michaei shrugged his shoulders. 

“If ever I did,” he said indifferently, “I’ve forgotten 
him.” 

Someone with keener observation than Gregory might 
have noticed that Michael's indifference was rather too 
studied to be genuine. But Gregory noticed nothing and 
simply went on to talk of something else. 


IT WAS a few days later, at one of Gregory Lord’s parties, 
that Michael met Sonia Creston. 

“I’ve been hoping Gregory was going to introduce us,’ 
were her first words, as he led her away to dance. ‘You 
interest me immensely, Michael Hillier.” 

“I’m flattered,’’ said Michael politely. 

“Oh, you needn't be. It’s really quite an impersonal 
interest. You see, I saw Gregory telling you all about me 
that night at Verity’s, and I want to know what you think 
of me.” 

“I think you're very pretty,” said Michael, ‘‘and excep- 
tionally charming. I think 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“No, no. I mean in relation to my—my past history.” 

Michael thought for a moment before replying. 

“Why should I remember a lot of unpleasant things,”’ he 
asked her, ‘which other people evidently think it best to 
forget?” 

They danced in silence for a while. 

“You disappoint me,” she said suddenly. 

“I’m sorry. In what way?” 

“I’ve been hoping you were going to dislike me. The nice 
man I thought you were would have disliked me, I think.” 

“In that case,"’ said Michael, “you must look upon me as 
the world’s most unpleasant man.”’ 

She smiled up at him. 

“I'll try,” she promised. 


IN THE six weeks that followed, Michael and Sonia 
became almost inseparable companions. And it was one 
evening after they had been to a theatre together and she 


was giving him coffee at her flat, that he 
asked her to marry him. 

Her reception of his proposal was a little 
unusual. 

“I'll be very glad to marry you, Michael. But I can’t 
help feeling surprised that you’ve asked me.” 

“Surprised?” He laughed at her. ‘‘Why, that’s a thing 
your grandmother might have said !’’ 

She studied his face quite seriously for a moment. 

“Are you sure you want to marry me, Michael?”’ 

“Should I have asked you if I hadn’t?” 

“People are going to say,”’ she went on thoughtfully, 
“that I’m marrying you for your money.”’ 

‘Does it matter what they say?” 

“Not at all. But what you say and think does matter, 
Michael. I want you to believe that I’d marry you even if 
you were a poor man. You see. . . I happen to love you.” 

Had she been looking at him, instead of lighting her 
cigarette, she might have noticed the grim humor which 
appeared in his eyes as she said that. But his voice sounded 
perfectly sincere as he hastened to reassure her. 

“T believe you implicitly, my dear.” 

She smiled. 

““You’ve never called me that before,”’ she said. 

“Haven't I really?” 

She shook her head. 

“You’ve been a very tepid lover altogether, Michael. 
That’s why I’m surprised you want to marry me. You've 
never kissed me, for instance, nor even tried to.” 

He put his arms around her. 

“We can easily remedy that,’’ he said. 

He kissed her, but lightly and almost indifferently at first. 
It was as their lips were parting that a sudden change seemed 
tu come over him. His arms tightened about her impulsively. 
He hesitated for a second, a touch of wonder in his eyes, 
and then he kissed her again, roughly, passionately. 

He let her go abruptly and got to his feet. 

She sat looking up at him while he lighted a cigarette, 
plainly surprised and a little breathless, just as he was 
himself. She noticed how the tiny flame of his lighter 
trembled, and she smiled. 

“‘Michael,”’ she said softly, “I believe you’ve only just 
discovered that you really love me.” 

As if he needed to be told. 

He tried to sleep that night and couldn't. 

He got up about three o’clock, switched on a light, and 
took a thin packet of letters from a drawer. 

He sat reading and re-reading these for nearly half an 
hour. 

Then he went back to the drawer, lifted a sheaf of news- 
paper cuttings, and stood staring down at the photograph 
of two schoolboys which lay beneath. 

A moment or two later, as he closed the drawer and 
relocked it, there was a new determination in his eyes. 

He returned to bed and fell asleep almost at once. 


bs 


EARLY NEXT morning, Michael turned up Enid South- 
ern’s telephone number in the directory and dialed that 
number on his own instrument. While he was waiting for a 
reply, there crossed his mind a memory of how Enid had 
swept by Sonia's table that night at Verity’s. 

*Hello,”” said a voice. 

“May I speak to Miss Southern, please?” 

“This is Miss Southern. Who is it speaking?” 

“I’m afraid my name would convey nothing to you. But 
I think you have reason to dislike Mrs. Peter Creston?’ 

There was a pause. 

“Well?” said Miss Southern, 
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There was the chill of antagonism in her voice: and at 
the same time, curiosity. Michael continued: 

“Within the next few days you will be receiving an 
invitation to join Mr. Gregory Lord’s house party at Forres. 
Mrs. Creston will also be among the guests, but I want you 
to accept the invitation. Will you do that, please?” 

There was another pause before she replied. 

“But this isa very extraordinary affair. Can’t you give 
me any more information about it?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t at present—except to say that it 
concerns Mrs. Creston. But if you come to Forres, I think 
you'll find everything explained—to your satisfaction.” 

He added the last few words meaningly, but Miss 
Southern still hesitated. 

“You've certainly roused my curiosity,” she said at last. 

“Then you'll accept the invitation?” 

“Yes, I think I will.” 

“And you’ll not mention this conversation to anyone? If 
you do, I’m afraid your visit will be quite wasted.” 

“Very well.” 

“Thank you,” said Michael. “‘Good-by.” 

He rang off and then went on to dial another number. 
Within a few moments he was speaking to Gregory Lord. 

“T’m trying to bring about a reconciliation between Sonia 
and Enid Southern, and I’m depending on you to help me, 
Gregory. I want you to invite Enid to Forres.” 

“But she wouldn’t stay, with Sonia there.” 

“She might not, but will you try?” 

Gregory hesitated. 

“All right, I’ll do it,” he said. “I expect they'll both fly 
at me for asking them together, but. . .”’ 

Michael thanked him. 

“And don’t say anything to either of them about this, 
Gregory. If you do, you'll spoil things.” 

“I won’t breathe a word,” said Gregory. 


WHEN MICHAEL and Sonia arrived at Forres on the 
following Friday afternoon, they were both overwhelmed 
with congratulations on account of their engagement, which 
had been announced in the newspapers only a few days 
before. 

Enid Southern arrived after tea, while Sonia was playing 
tennis. 

“I don't think you two have met before,” said Gregory, as 
he introduced her to Michael. 

“I’m afraid we haven't,” said Michael. 

Miss Southern smiled faintly. 

“And yet your voice seems strangely familiar,” she said. 

The presence of Enid and Sonia together at the same table 
caused some little comment among the other guests at 
dinner, but everything went quite smoothly, Enid and Sonia 
paying not the slightest attention to one another. 

Michael noticed with some satisfaction that Enid was 
wearing the emerald necklace she had worn that night at 
Verity’s. 

Sonia said nothing to him about Enid’s unexpected 
presence at Forres, but early the next morning she came to 
him with the news that she had left her nicest evening frock 
in town. 

“If you'll drive me up after lunch,” she said, “we can have 
tea at my flat, and get back here in time for dinner.” 

“Good enough,” said Michael. 

There were only themselves and Gregory at home for 
lunch. The rest of the house party [Continued on page 46} 


THEN HATE AND LOVE CLASHED IN AN UNEXPECTED CLIMAX 
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Illustrated by 
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N SPITE OF the chattering and laughter that were going 
on at her table, the girl seemed to become vaguely aware 
that the two men were staring at her. She turned her 
head slowly, a faint frown between her brows, and looked 

across almost at once to where they were sitting. 

One of them she evidently knew, for she half raised a 
hand in recognition and smiled. But the other man was a 
stranger, and she had time for 1.0 more than a glance at his 
tanned face before someone drew her back into the conver- 
sation of her own table. 

“‘Well,” said Gregory Lord, “‘doesn’t the mere sight of her 
make your coming back to Canada worth while?” 

Michael Hillier continued to stare across the restaurant. 

“She’s certainly very lovely,” he agreed. He turned back 
to his companion. ‘You were saying there was supposed to 
be some sort of black mark against her?” 

Gregory nodded. 

“Her husband shot himself. Young Peter Creston. Did 
you ever know him?” 

Michael was thoughtful for a moment. 

“The name seems familiar,” he admitted, ‘but I can’t 
quite place him. What exactly was the trouble?” 


“He had no money. None of the Crestons have, you 
know. And if there was one thing Sonia’s husband simply 
had to have, it was an unlimited supply of money.” 

Michael’s eyes flickered across the restaurant and back. 

‘“‘That’s not difficult to believe,” he said softly. 

“They were married about five years ago, and everybody 
could see it wasn’t going to be a success, although the boy 
was head over heels in love with her. But I don’t think 
anyone expected it to end quite so suddenly and dramati- 
cally as it did.” 

“Young Creston’s suicide, you mean?” 

Gregory nodded. 

“It was after they had been married for just over a year. 
Old Martha Chalice had got up a charity matinée, and she 
appointed young Creston to be treasurer. Three thousand 
dollars, I think it was. There was some sort of fuss about it, 
but no one heard very much. The money was paid somehow, 
and all that side of it was hushed up.” 

“And Mrs. Creston?” asked Michael. 

“Well, it looked at first as though she were in for rather a 
rough time. Young Creston had always been a pretty steady 
lad before he married her, and you know how righteous 
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people can suddenly become in a case like that. But she was 
too clever for them.” 

“How?” 

“She didn’t give them the chance of snubbing her. She 
just went straight abroad for six months and hid herself 
away. Then, when she came back again—well, you can see 
for yourself,”” he added, and made a gesture toward the 
girl’s table. 

Michael nodded thoughtfully. 

“Some people have amazingly short memories,”’ he said. 

“But not all of them,” said Gregory. ‘“There’s one—”’ 

He broke off suddenly and gave a short laugh. 

“Quite a coincidence,” he went on. “You see that very 
tall girl who has just come in?” 

“The girl with the emerald necklace?” 

“That’s right. I was just going to tell you about her. 
She’s almost the only person who has never forgiven Sonia. 
Her name’s Enid Southern. She might have married young 
Creston if he hadn’t switched over to Sonia. They hate the 
sight of one another now. Watch how she passes Sonia’s 
table.” 

The girl with the emeralds swept by, coolly unconscious 
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“ASTONISHING RESULTS...” 
Dr. Cherubini cables: «The results of 
treatment with the newly discovered 
fresh yeast are astonishing... in cases 
of constipation and related digestive 
and skin disorders .. . also in cases of 
general run-down health,”’ 


New fresh yeast’s richness 
in *‘Protective Substances’’ explains 
the remarkable results it is 
giving in clinics here and abroad! 


HE reason the new Fleischmann’s 

fresh Yeast is so effective in correcting 
constipation is this: Jt supplies certain 
“protective substances” not found in suf- 
ficient quantities in our food. 


No diet — not even those containing 
fruits and leafy vegetables—supplies 
enough of these substances. No cathartic 
or laxative supplies them at all! 


TO BE FREE FROM CONSTIPATION you 
must make sure of getting these substances in 
sufficient quantity, every day. You can do this 
by eating the new Fleischmann’s “XR” Yeast. 

Tn important clinics and hospitals, this new 


Fleischmann’s Yeast has given such amazing 
results as: 93% of constipation cases corrected 
in one hospital; as high as 839% results in in- 
digestion cases in another, etc. 

The “protective substances” in Fleisch- 
mann’s “XR” Yeast stimulate the juices of 
digestion and act on the nerves and muscles 
of your stomach and all through your diges- 
tive tract, strengthening their action. 

As a result, your food is made softer—better 
digested . . . and your bowels become more 
active in disposing of waste. 


IF YOU’RE TAKING PHYSICS, cut down on them gradually 
(not all at once). Eat 2 cakes of FLEISCHMANN’S “XR” 
YEAST daily . .. plain, or dissolved in one-third glassful of water 
... half an hour before meals, so it can start your digestive juices 


flowing before other food enters your stomach. No other food is so 


rich in four vitamins (A, B, D, G) and other important protective sub- 
stances. It is a food, you know—not a drug. Millions are eating it! 
Find out how it can benefit your health. Starting today! 
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Dr. Lorenzo Cuerusint is Physician-in-Chief of the Maria-Teresa Hospital in Rome, Italy, and Professor of Medical Pathology, University of Rome. 


As the new Fleischmann’s Yeast gets to work, 
you have more appetite, more energy. Indi- 
gestion should stop . . . skin eruptions caused 
by your sluggish bowels should disappear. 


Get rid—stay rid—of constipation! 
But, don’t stop eating this yeast. To really rid 
yourself of constipation, you must eat this new 
Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly, every day— 
just like brushing your teeth. 

Get some Fleischmann’s “XR” Yeast at a 
grocery, restaurant, drugstore orsoda fountain! 


(This new 
Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is as 
good as ever 
Sor baking) 
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Millions will no longer need 
to depend on physics — 


Famous physicians find this new treatment 
corrects the chief cause of constipation 






Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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MORE ARRESTING TO PARENTS THAN 
ANY FICTION IS THIS TRUE STORY OF 
AN EXPERIENCE IN CHILD TRAINING 


HE SETBACK manifested itself in other 

curious ways. She developed a general 

tendency of helplessness and pretended 

to be unable to do almost everything. 
Her reply to most of our requests was: “‘I 
can’t; I can’t.’”’ She desired once again to be 
dependent. She wanted us to help her in the 
things she could already do. She wanted us 
to ‘‘baby”’ her. 

She developed a furious temper and threw 
her bricks from her. She became the com- 
pletely incapable mite. She would frequently 
kick over everything in her path and make 
chaos and disorder. It was quite wonderful, 
in fact, how much helplessness she could 
attract to herself. 

She went back even to the play-pen stage. 
Seeing John in the pen one day peering at her 
through the bars, she cried: “I want to go 
into my pen; I want to go into my pen.”’ Al- 
though she had not been in the pen for more 
than a year, and had long since outgrown that 
infant stage, she would not be put off. 

It was the desire of her life now to be back 
in the pen, to be playing with the colored balls 
on their wires, to grip the bars with her hands 
and peer between them. 

Into that pen she had to go, and in she went. 
It was a big surprise to John to see her coming 
over the top, and at once they got in each 
other’s way. That play-pen was never meant 
for two children, and certainly not for a grown- 
up child. John, playing with the colored balls, 
was pushed roughly aside. If he resisted, as 
be usually did, and in his resentment pushed 
hard, Diana pushed harder. 

When the boy cried out in his annoyance, 
and we protested to Diana, and told her to rub 
his hand where she had hurt him to make up 
to him for her roughness, she took his hand in 
hers ostensibly to soothe him. Nothing, how- 
ever, was farther from her intentions. Under 
the guise of petting, she gripped his hand as 
hard as she could, until he winced. ‘Poor 
little John, poor little John,’’ she said sooth- 
ingly, squeezing his fingers. 

He cried out and broke away from her, a 
baleful gleam in his eyes. She tried to push 
him over. We took him out of the pen alto- 
gether and left her to play alone. While John 
crawled about on the floor, she settled down 
to play in the pen. But she was obviously not 
really happy in it. For a time she played 
listlessly with the colored balls, then she sat 
in a corner nursing her doll, but her heart was 
not in her work. Then babylike she held on 
to the top of the pen and tried to climb up. 

“Do you want to come out, Diana?” we 
asked her. 

She did not know what she wanted. 

“No, I want to play in the pen; I want to 
play in the pen,” she cried. 

John made no objection to this change in 
the routine. It gave him his freedom. He 
relinquished his claim to the play-pen with 
enthusiasm. He had never been very fond of 
it. But Diana quickly grew tired of her con- 
quest. It was always the same. When we did 
not resist her, she readily came back to nor- 
mal. When she cried, “I want to play in my 


pen,” we lifted her into the pen almost at once. 
She got what she wanted. It was up to her to 
see whether she was satisfied and happy be- 
cause of it. Mostly she was surprised at hav- 
ing her request granted. 

She grew out of the play-pen phase much 
more quickly than the ‘I John” phase. 

About the same time, she went back in still 
another way. Like most children, she did not 
care for a grown-up to touch her much, and 
the offer of a helping hand would normally be 
rejected with a vigorous shake of her head. 
She had always been pleased that she could do 
most things without parental help, or without 
a grown-up’s hand being held out to her. Now 
she wanted her hand held. 

She cried plaintively and constantly: “I’m 
a baby; hold my hand. I want you to hold my 
hand.” She asked for a hand not only when 
she was trying to do something, but at some 
sudden lonely thought that showed itself on 
her face. 

In the middle of her tea, eating a piece of 
bread and butter and jam, she would say sud- 
denly: ‘Hold my hand.” 

If we protested: “But, darling, it’s teatime; 
you don’t need your hand held,”’ she would call 
out, “Yes, I do. Hold my hand! Please, 
mummy, hold my hand!” 

If some stranger came into the room, she 
would plead to us: “Hold my hand!” If she 
met one of the tradespeople she implored us: 
“Hold my hand!” 

This, naturally, was the most touching 
manifestation of all, since it made its appeal 
directly to the parent. We did not see why we 
should not make her happy by holding her 
hand. She always derived satisfaction from it. 
It appeared to help her through the phase, and 
it did us no harm. We had to hold John’s hand 
frequently at this time in helping him to walk. 
Diana was undoubtedly after his preserves 
and was snatching at everything given to him 
—everything she felt she had lost. 

Much more difficult to deal with, and much 
more irritating to us, was her imitation of his 
talk. She had an excellent sense of words, and 
at quite an early age she could express herself 
adequately. Now in reply to a question she 
suddenly answered: ‘“‘Gug, gug, gugawuga, 
wuga, wuga, da, da.” 

When Marjorie asked politely what she had 
said, she repeated the guga, wuga, wuga non- 
sense or varied it with: ‘“‘Wargle, wargle, 
wargle,”” and looked into her mother’s face 
with the blankly charming expression of John. 

When I asked: “What did you say, dar- 
ling?”’ she replied: ‘I speaking like John.” 

She used the language not only in reply to 
questions. but at times right out of the blue. 
Quite suddenly she would come out with her 
guga, wuga, wuga talk. While we were mom- 
entarily nonplussed, John was delighted. He 
stared up at her in incredulous joy and, taking 
his cue from Diana, burst into “‘guga, wuga, 
wuga, wuga.”’ That set both of them off. If 
we remonstrated with her, she cited John as 
her authority. 

““But John talks like that,” she would say 
firmly. {Continued on page 51} 
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NE of America’s leading dermatologists says: 
“The beauty of the outer skin depends on the 
underskin. You cannot be too emphatic about that.” 


Yet most women keep trying one thing and 
another for faults they see on the outside of their 
skin—never dreaming that what their skin really 
needs is help deep underneath where all the tiny 
nerves and glands are that make skin beautiful. 


How skin faults develop 


Here, expressed in simple everyday language, is 
the way dermatologists explain it:— 


The underskin is the workshop where the out- 
ward beauty of the skin is constantly being created. 
Once the teens are past, the underskin begins to 
lose its vigor. Its circulation slows. Oil glands 
decrease their supply. Fibres lose their snap. All 
of this slowly but surely shows up in your outer 
skin in the form of disfiguring blackheads... aging 
lines... coarseness... blemishes... wrinkles! 


How can you ward them off? By invigorating 
your underskin! 


There is one cream that goes right in, stirs your 
underskin to vigorous action—Pond’s Cold Cream. 
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Its specially processed oils sink deep. As you pat 


it on, your circulation is quickened. The fresh 
blood rushes up to nourish shrinking tissue. Fail- 
ing oil glands are stimulated. 

Never let a single night pass without cleansing 
your skin with this deep-reaching, germ-free cream. 
Pat it in briskly, generously and you will feel your 
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Theres where Beauty lies... where 
Lines Wrinkles Blemishes first develop 


H. R. H. MARGARET OF DENMARK 
Princess René de Bourbon de Parme 
“Skin remarkably smooth. Not a trace of 
lines or crepiness”’— Dermatologist’s 
Report. “‘Pond’s Cold Cream keeps my 
contour firm,” Her Royal Highness says. 
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Skin Authorities Say 


skin roused. All the day’s dust, grime and make-up 
will float right out of the pores. Your skin feels 
wonderfully refreshed, invigorated. It actually feels 
softer—looks smoother—and ever so much clearer! 


Every morning—and during the day—every time 
you make up—cleanse with this cream first, and 
your powder and rouge will go on like a charm, 


Send right off for a special tube of this cream. 
Use it daily. Soon you will see skin faults fade. 
Little aging lines soften. Blackheads and blem- 
ishes disappear. Day by day, your skin will look 
clearer — finer — smooth- 
er. Until it glows once 
more with that enchant- 
ing “bloom of youth.” 


. day for 
Mail coupon to 
9-Treatment Supply 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. OF CANADA, Ltp., Dept. D 


167 Brock Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


Tenclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for special tube of Pond’s Cold 
Cream, enough for nine treatments, with generous samples of 2 other Pond’s 
Creams and 5 different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 


Name . anni mashes 
Street__ 


City I swt Province he Pate 7 
Made in Canada All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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Lessons by Mail 


by OLIVE BURNS KIRBY 


EVERAL YEARS ago a man wrote to the Department 
of Education in Ontario asking aid in teaching his 
family of small children. He was living on a tiny 
farm, cleared out of the heavy, northern forest. 

Every log in the walls of the little cabin had been hewn, 
shaped and cemented into place by his own hands. Was it 
any wonder he and his wife loved every foot of the land 
they had torn from the grasping fingers of the forest! 

But they were face to face with a serious problem. Their 
two children were of school age and the nearest school was 
forty miles distant, through uncleared bush. Obviously, 
the children’s attendance at school was impossible, and 
there remained but two alternatives. Either the farm in the 
wilderness would have to be deserted for a more settled 
district, or the children would have to be taught at home. 

Among their most treasured possessions were two old 
textbooks, a primer and a first-grade reader. Laboriously 
and painstakingly, the father attempted to teach his 
children, but his own education was so limited that he was 
unable to keep pace with the searching young minds. In 
desperation he turned to the government, firmly confident 
that those who had helped him settle on the land would see 
to the education of his children. 

The Department of Education was already considering 
the question of lessons by mail. Members of the Boards of 
Trade in several northern towns had written in, suggesting 
the possibility of educational facilities being provided for all 
children outside school areas. Ontario needed men on the 
land and the men were willing to stay, on condition their 
children were given the education that was the birthright 
of their cousins in the villages and towns. Every year, 
thrifty, hard-working farmers were leaving their land in the 
timbered areas and moving to more populated districts in 
order that their children might attend school. 


The Department realized the seriousness of the situation 
and set to work to cope with it. British Columbia and 
Alberta had inaugurated a satisfactory system of Corres- 
pondence Courses, and Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Minister 
of Education in Ontario, felt that what could be done in the 
West could be done in the East. 

A staff was appointed under the direction of Mr. Neil 
McDougall, B.A., General Inspector, and the first lessons 
were sent out in March, 1926. Since then, the Correspon- 
dence Courses have become a byword in the northern part 
of the province and hundreds of children have been enrolled. 
It is not uncommon to enter a settler’s cabin and find two or 
more children poring over a problem in arithmetic or dili- 
gently spelling out the letters of an unfamiliar word. Or the 
mother may be working at the lessons, for many parents 
have taken advantage of the courses to pursue their own 
studies. 

The children of the backwoods exhibit a zeal for learning 
that is rarely equalled by pupils in city and town schools. 
Most of the boys and girls have regular work to do on the 
little farms and their hours of recreation are sometimes few 
and far between. Yet they will cheerfully sacrifice these 
hours of play to finish a lesson in grammar, arithmetic or 
geography. Of such sturdy stuff is Young Canada made! 

In Manitoba, the lessons are sent as far north as Mile 328 
on the Hudson Bay Railway, north of The Pas. Ragmar 
Halmarson is a young lad living at Mile 17. He is taking 
the Correspondence Courses from the Department in 
Winnipeg. The trains do not stop at Mile 17, and Ragmar 
has to flag the engineer when he has lessons to mail. Ina 
letter to his teacher, he says: “I am sorry to say I lost the 
train twice and before I could get my mail on I got behind 
with my work, which I hope you have now. You asked me 
about my home. I have lived with my dad since I was four 
years old. In the winter I stay home and take care of the 
fire for dad when he is fishing. If you was to look in my 
place you would find me in a log shanty, sitting at my table 
in the corner reading in the book of knowledge. Dad says I 
must get foundation from my dear teacher and just go step 
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Though separated by hundreds of miles, 

teachers and children keep close contact 

through the interchange of lessons and 
marked papers. 


by step as it will give me ideas of school education.” 

The new Canadian, the immigrant, is profiting by the 
courses. He comes to this country usually with only a 
meagre knowledge of English but with a keen desire to learn. 
Danes, Norwegians, Swiss, Finns—these are but a few of the 
nationalities represented upon the files of the Departments. 
Day by day new citizens are being educated in the ways of 
Canada, learning of her natural resources, her achievements, 
her methods of government. 

Textbooks are supplied free by the Department and are 
the same as those used in the public schools. Lesson sheets 
are mailed regularly throughout the fall, winter and spring 
months, beginning in September and ending in June, and the 
students are encouraged to spend certain hours of each day 
upon the preparation of the answers. In order to cover the 
work, as it is taught in school, six lessons are sent out each 
month. The staff consists of two or more permanent teachers 
with several temporary instructors added during the winter 
months. 

In Ontario, the cost per enrolled student is about fifteen 
dollars a year. This includes teachers’ salaries, the cost 
of textbooks, supplies and all incidental expenses. Each 
teacher, depending upon the Grade taught, corrects the 
papers of from seventy-five to 150 pupils. Naturally there 
are more students in the lower Grades than in any other. 
Only qualified teachers are engaged by the Department, the 
instructors holding second-class certificates and having had 
several years teaching experience. 

There is a personal touch to the courses that should be 
emphasized. It is the sending of Christmas and Easter 
messages to the pupils. The friendly {Continued on page 80} 
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ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE! 


But it’s an accepted medical 
fact. Children burn more 


energy daily than average 
adults ...yet can store 
less than half the day’s need. 
Doctors say,"*Cream of Wheat 
for energy protection!” 


Every day she burns 


up as much energy as 


a champion sprinter ! 
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Why more doctors recommend Cream of Wheat 
than any other cereal 
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Ignore this energy need, mother, and your 
child may have serious trouble 


It’s not that burning up energy in huge amounts is 
in itself harmful. It’s natural for little children. 

Buta child, unlike a grown-up, can store so little 
energy in his small system. Actually less than half 
what he needs for a single day! 

If the energy supply is permitted to run low, a 
child’s ability to fight off colds, fatigue, nervous- 
ness, and serious illness, at once declines. He’s 
more likely to “catch everything that’s going”. 

“For health and energy”, say child specialists and 
physicians to whom millions of youngsters owe their 
well-being, “three things are vital: sound sleep; fresh 
air and sunshine; plenty of easy-digesting energy 
food ...Cream of Wheat for breakfast every day”. 

Cream of Wheat is made of best hard Canadian 


wheat, especially purified. It supplies bodily 
energy as no other type of food can. And gives an 
abundance of it...in an amazingly fast-digesting 
form. The full energy charge of the cerealis released 
for use almost instantly. 

Is your boy or girl getting the protection of 
Cream of Wheat every day, mother? If not, start 
now togiveit. Children like Cream of Wheat. They 
find it delicious! And, you'll like the way it brings 
steady, natural weight gains and develops sturdy 
bodies . . . besides stiffening resistance to disease. 

Order Cream of Wheat today. Notice how it is 
packed. ..each box triple-sealed to keep out the weevils 
and germ-carrying dust that so often get into bulk 
cereals. The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


Keeps energy up . . . fights lowered resistance 









@ Builds resistance against colds, 
illness. Brings natural weight gains. 


@ Gives energy faster than any 
other type of cereal commonly served. 


Gleaming new silver for your table... 


: SEE THE MARVELOUS OFFER ON THE CREAM OF WHEAT PACKAGE YOU BUY TODAY 
@® Heat treated for purity. Two 


servings cost only about one cent. 


@ Digests more easily, even in 
the case of delicate young systems. this wonderful offer described on the Cream of 


Wheat box now! And here’s a happy thought: save 


Get a whole set of it ! The exciting Coronet Pat- 
, be] 
ee tern, manufactured in heavy silver plate by well- 


CREAM OF WHEAT IS NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS, ONLY 
IN THIS BOX— Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 
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The Sun Seekers 


(Continued from page 9) 





half turned, saw what it was that was 
pressed against his leather driving coat, 
gave an odd stare into Lemuel Cardew’s 
eyes, shrugged—and the plane rose again 
like a bird. 

“‘He’d have done it ‘hen,’’ Lemuel Cardew 
wrote, “if we'd /et him.” 

Nada Grey caught his fingers in sudden 
frantic terror. She thought inconsequently 
and crazily: 

“When I land out of this my hair will be 
snow-white with shock.’’ Vaguely her cold, 
shaking hand travelled to her hair and 
clawed it unconsciously. Some of it came 
away in her shaking fingers, a soft tuft. She 
never even felt the pain. 

The plane dropped and swooped -again. 

They could see another little village 
delicately laid in the wispy grey lace of 
winter foliage. 

The pilot was turning. They could see a 
church with a very sharp spire; a spire that 
waited for them like a skewer or a pin. 

Lemuel Cardew jammed the revolver into 
the pilot’s waist. On an envelope he had 
written: 

“Drive on till 1 tell you you can land or I 
swear I'll put a bullet through you.” 

The pilot half turned. 

His eyes swept them both. Nada gasped. 
Why hadn’t she noticed his eyes before! She 
would never, never have come on ‘nis crazy 
expedition with him. His eyes were raving 
mad. 

The plane glided on its nightmare journey. 


“AND NOW what?” said the pilot grimly. 

The machine had landed, petrol ex- 
hausted. 

It had landed on a Devonshire moor. They 
had glided through the still, cold twilight 
down to what had looked from above like a 
bed of violets; but it had not felt that way. 
The machine had bumped till the two 
passengers were bruised and shaken. 

Nada longed to possess herself of the 
pistol, even if she could not use it. She felt 
defenseless and terrified. 

“And now what?” the pilot persisted. 

Stiff and cold and crying Nada crawled 
away from them; somewhere out of sight 
and earshot where she could lie down behind 
a boulder and be sick as a dog. There was 
not a house in sight. They might have landed 
on an uninhabited island. 

The moment she was out of earshot 
Lemuel Cardew said: 

“That girl murdered a man this afternoon, 
the man she was going to marry tomorrow 
morning. She came to my consulting room 
and confessed. She’s mad as a hatter, of 
course, but I had to have time to think, to 
plan her defense. If the police grabbed her 
now she might get passed as an ordinary 
criminal, hanged as such.” 

“Why did she murder hime” 

“He was a swine, a fiend. She had every 
excuse, except a legal one. He drove her 
mad. If the police had got her, then I 
mightn’t have been able to have done any- 
thing for her. I acted on impulse, the 
impulse to get her away and work things 
out.” 

“And what now?” 

Nada was coming back to them, drooping 
across the moor like a ghost, her pale 
despairing face lifted to them. Staring at 
her, the pilot could see now that she was 
mad. He wondered he had not noticed her 
strange, distraught appearance before. She 
seemed such a delicate little thing. Her 
frailty smote him with pity. She looked like 
a creature who had been tortured. Women 
hadn’t much of a chance, not some kind of 
women. He felt neither horror nor indigna- 
tion, only a strange inner conviction that the 
dazed, sick, piteous-looking creature waver- 


ing toward them through the dusk had been 
driven to it. 

He knew all about Lemuel Cardew. He 
had frequently flown him. Just for a mo- 
ment it had crossed his mind that Lemuel 
Cardew himselt was mad. Quite a lot of 
those fellows, “‘alienists’’ or whatever they 
called themselves, ended up “‘batchy.”’ The 
next minute his suspicions were put to 
flight by Nada herself. 

“Will we be back in London at ten 
tomorrow?”’ she demanded. 

“I am afraid not. We must be two hun- 
dred miles from London and this is a very 
deserted stretch. They will send planes out 
from the aerodrome to look for us, but they 
may not locate us. Why?” 

She stared at him with those immense 
grey eyes. 

“IT was to have been married tomorrow 
morning,” she said quietly. 

He walked over and examined his plane. 
It had been a parlous landing. He wondered 
that they had not all been killed. A white 
mist was driving and winding across the 
moors. It kept quietly forward, unblown by 
wind.’ He realized that you might walk 
round and round in a circle within its white 
walls all night. Better to stay put and wait 
for passers-by, and the inevitable discovery 
in the morning. They would have to find 
shelter by some boulders. It would be 
bitterly, cruelly cold. He wondered if the 
girl had warm underclothes. He could not 
divest his mind of the strange pity with 
which it had enveloped her. It was the 
strongest human emotion he had ever been 
aware of. He was defenseless against it, and 
he had not expected to be defenseless against 
any emotion except love, and that by hear- 
say. This strange, unreasoning pity was 
utterly divorced from common sense. He 
walked back to the doctor and the girl. It 
was now almost dark; and he quickened 
with instinctive, unreasoning friendliness 
for them, as if they were the sole survivors of 
some dreadful accident. 

“I am afraid we are going to be rather cold 
and hungry,” he said briskly. ‘‘But we can’t 





do anything at all about it. We can take the 
cushions out of the plane, and we had better 
find a boulder that will protect us against 
the worst of it. The dawn will be coldest.” 

“T have some milk chocolate in my bag,” 
Nada said. “‘Only a sixpenny packet.” 

“I have a flask of brandy,’ Lemuel 
Cardew said. 

The pilot was too voung to have been in 
the Great War. He had heard people talk. 
He had read books. It crossed his mind that 
they were all behaving and talking a little as 
men behaved in the trenches before an 
attack, investing every triviality with a 
frightful importance and _ significance in 
order to preserve their own normality. 

“Perhaps you could help me with the 
cushions,” he suggested. 

Lemuel Cardew found time to whisper to 
Nada as they crossed to the plane, 

“Play up tohim. Talk. Be amusing. Tell 
funny stories. Anything to keep his mind 
clear of flying and church spires. Tomorrow 
1'll have him quietly put away where he 
can't crash anybody, poor devil!’ 

“Will he get better?” 

“Possibly. It’s the strain of constant 
flying.” 

Suddenly she was not afraid of him any 
more. If she had been alone with him she 
would have been unafraid. She was sorry 
for him with a pity that hurt and ravaged 
her, and drove out fear. She looked at his 
young, lean, pleasant face and her com- 
passion saw in it a gallantry and a nobility 
that it did not possess in the heightened 
degree in which she perceived it. He said: 

“I wish I had something to keep you 
warm. Brandy will help do it, of course.” 

Lemuel Cardew drew the pilot a little on 
one side, he whispered, 

“For God’s sake be normal. Take her 
mind off it. If we do she may sleep. They 
often do. Sing. Tell funny stories. Help 
her. Their brains often slip a cog in time 
and forget what has happened immediately 
before.” 

“All right, sir,” the pilot said gruffly. 
“Tir try.” 


The Glamorous story 
of the 
First Lady of the 


Empire. 


Here is a story filled with vivid pictures of Their Majesties’ 
reign in the most critical period of Europe's history. 


It is the saga of a sailor who did not want to be king; and 
of a princess who was desperately shy. As man and wife, 
King George and Queen Mary have set a standard for the 


rulers of the world. 


Joan Woollcombe, who has probably written more about 
the royal family than anyone else, tells you the human 
life story of our Queen, with pages of photographs that 
show childhood days and the years that have passed since. 


Order your copy now to avoid disappointment. 
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IT WAS QUEER that he should desire so 
ardently to help and salvage a murderess. 
He could have sworn his natural feeling 
would have been one of revulsion and 
natural condemnation. He could nut feel she 
was to blame. It was a darkness that had 
happened to her mind; under it was the 
strange sweetness and puzzled gentleness he 
devised in her face, untouched and un- 
impaired. 

His chivalry and compassion exalted and 
exaggerated the facial characteristic of hers. 

Night had rushed on them like a pale, 
cold wet sea. They shivered in it. 

The pilot said: 

“T have an extra undervest. Will you 
have it? You could wear it over your things 
like a jersey.” 

He lied; he had only one undervest, but 
she declined it. 

It was inexplicable to himself, the weird 
tenderness and profound and moving sense 
of personal responsibility he felt for this 
vague, bewildered girl. 

*‘Where’s your packet of chocolate?’’ he 
demanded. ‘“‘And your flask, sir?” 

The girl produced the chocolate from her 
handbag and the specialist the flask from his 
pocket as meekly as if they had been children 
and he some inquisitive master. He broke 
the chocolate into three parts. 

“Need I eat it?’ Nada pleaded. “It will 
only bring back the nausea again.” 

But he insisted on equal division and 
consumption of both chocolate and alcohol. 
They searched for a suitable boulder and 
found one; here they parked their cushions 
and themselves. Not far away the plane 
stood like some mammoth or disabled bird 
of prey. Finally the night hid even that 
and they were alone in an icy, formless 
world. 

“I thought that chocolate 
hazarded the girl. “Forgive me.” 

“Will she be all right?” the young man 
asked the brain specialist. ‘She won’t try 
to do anything to herself:’”’ 

“No. They never do. She'd rather be 
alone at the moment. I don’t suppose she 
remembers it, except subconsciously. They 
push it into the back of their minds where it 
lies fallow. It’s a peculiar faculty of the 
mentally deranged.” 

“She seems so terribly nice,” the pilot said 
gently, almost pleadingly. 

“She is terribly nice, a really fine person. 
The poison was there—and she yielded to 
irresistible impulse. It was not only for 
herself. The man she put out of the way had 
been the evil genie of the whole family.” 

“She poisoned him?” 

“Yes. Last night.” 

“But she said she was marrving him 
tomorrow.” 

“The mind has slipped a cog. I told you it 
does. Keep it back from her, so that she can 
have a decent night's rest.” 

“Were you wise to take her away, sir? I 
know nothing of the case, but wouldn’t it 
have been better to stay and face the 
music?” 

“You'll see why I did it later, my boy. 
Time is everything in a case like this. Here 
she comes! Now be normal and helpful.” 

The doctor went to meet her. In the 
darkness he put his mouth close to the girl's 
ear and whispered. 

“You've got to help me! Never mind 
what you are feeling. Keep him distracted, 
and his mind off churches and church spires. 
I may not be able to cope with him if you 
don’t help me. They get very violent if they 
get possessed with the controlling idea of the 
moment.” 

“T’'ll try,” she whispered back. 

They were gay and charming with each 
other, the young man and the girl. They 
made childish jokes. They told silly riddles 
and repeated stupid little limericks. They 
racked their brain for all the gay, stupid 
rubbish that lay in it. Their voices rose in 
the darkness and the girl’s had a note of 
weary hysteria in it that the doctor noted. 
He leaned back and listened to them. The 
bowl of his pipe was like a flat red flower 
glowing in the icy blackness. He savored the 
macabre situation, these two human beings 
offering each other their uneasy wares, 

{Continued on page 32} 
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that utter happiness she slept again and was 
washed far out on dreams as gentle and 
unconscious as her cradling arms. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when the pilot 
woke. The girl’s fingers lay softly on his 
face, relaxed fingers. He was lying in her 
arms. The tender smile that chased across 
his pleasant face was erased with as much 
startled horror as if he laughed aloud at his 
own mother’s funeral. 

Very cautiously he raised himself on his 
elbow and peered in her face. 

Her eyes opened and a smile of pure un- 
guarded, relaxed happiness, such as his own 
waking face had held a minute previously, 
chased idly and softly across hers. 

“Why did you do it?” he said baldly, 
impulsively. 

He was impelled to ask. He had to know. 
Today was today and could no longer be 
evaded. 

“You had _ nightmare,” 
gently and affectionately. 


she answered 


SHE SAT UP. Lemuel Cardew was no 
longer there. They were alone. A couple of 
men were walking quickly toward them. 
A couple of automobiles were in the road 
bevond. 

One of the men said: 

“You piloted Mr. Cardew. Where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The pilot was on his feet. 

“We ran out of petrol,’”’ he said. “You'll 
never get her up again without an army of 
mechanics,”’ he gestured towaid the plane. 

Another man joined them. 

“I am Sir Austin Craven,” he said. ‘“We 
have driven all through the night. Scotland 
Yard picked up your trail on the wireless as 
far as Totnes. They saw the plane pass 
over.” 

“It wasn’t my fault. Mr. Cardew would 
have shot me down if I’d tried to land. We 
had to land here. Petrol gave out.” 

“I know. He wrote me, and five of my 
confréres. That’s why Iam here. The poor 
fellow has gone raving mad, I’m afraid.” 

Nada cried out sharply, loudly, 

“He told me you were mad! He told me 
you had an obsession! That you would land 
the machine on the point of a church 
steeple.” 

The pilot said quietly: 

“Have you ever killed a man?” 

“No,” said the girl, staring and white. 

Another car drove up. The men from the 
first car were running in every direction. 

“IT am afraid you have had a distressing 
time,” the great brain specialist said with 
sympathy. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Sir Austin.” 

The pilot was staring at Nada. 

Suddenly she was crying. The tears were 
running down her face; the sensitive, attrac- 
tive face that last night had seemed height- 
ened to a mask of tragedy. 

“Don’t crv,” the pilot said awkwardly. 

A couple of men walked back with Lemuel 
Cardew. They had found him in a little dell. 

He looked childishly happy and self- 
important. 

“Good morning, old boy,” said Sir Austin 
cheerfully. ‘‘We found you, you see.” 

Lemuel Cardew looked at them with a 
happy smile. 

“T have been conducting a very interesting 
experiment,”’ he said. “I had the idea when 
we were flying. I get my best ideas when I 
am flying. They are my subjects,” he waved 
his hand at the weeping girl and the white- 
faced young man. ‘Very interesting sub- 
jects, too. Highly sensitized and emotional 


human beings. I’m going to write a great 
book on it, Austin.” 

“I’m sure you are, old boy.” 

“Pity and compassion,” said Lemuel 
Cardew. “I never realized how powerfully 
they have developed in the civilized human 
being. If you could link them up with 
personal service there would be no more 
wars, no more strikes. If you could sublim- 
ate those two emotions into service for 
humanity you would have the millenium 


Pity has become more powerful than a sense | 


of justice; and no one realizes what a factor 
it could be in human life. 
them.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Austin. ‘(Come and have 
some breakfast now and then I'll motor you 
back to town and you can settle down to 
work.”’ 

“They were transformed into god and 
goddess last night by mutual compassion, by 
the desire to succor and comfort each other 
—that ordinary young man and that ordin- 
ary young woman,” he said. “I witnessed 
and heard the miracle. It was beautiful.” 

“You shall put the data all down pres- 
ently,” said Sir Austin. “But first you must 
have some breakfast or you'll be too tired 
to recapture it while it’s all fresh in your 
mind.” 

“Yes,” said Lemuel Cardew uncertainly. 
“That’s true.” 

He looked back at them. 

“No one has realized how much compas- 
sion has developed in the mind of man,’’ he 
said. ‘If one could only give it direction 
now, what might not the world become.” 

“T’ll send a car back for you and I'll order 
breakfast,”’ said Sir Austin as courteously 
and calmly as if he were their host. ‘‘Don’t 
worry. He’ll be happy. Those with missions 
always are. Happier than the rest of us,” 
and he smiled a little sadly. 

He followed the others. Lemuel Car- 
dew was lecturing the men of the party 
as contentedly and eagerly as if they had 
been disciples. His voice floated back to 
them. 

“So I told him she was mad and had just 
poisoned the man she was going to marry.” 

The pilot said to the girl: 

“Is there any foundation of truth in that? 
Were you going to be married this morning?” 

“Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘But it doesn’t matter.” 

A little pale, cold sunlight wavered over 
the shadow of the moor. He drew a deep 
breath. He was not yet really thinking, only 
feeling, and vibrating with relief. 

“Don't cry,” he said gently. ‘It has been 
an amazing experience.” 

In his voice was the echo of the tenderness 
of last night. The girl heard it and moved 
instinctively toward it and so, still weeping 
uncontrollably, into his arms. 

As he held her and stared at the wavering, 
limpid winter sunshine, he saw with astound- 
ing clearness, almost like a vision, how right 
the old boy had been. 

Compassion and service! 

' For a moment he saw the world, the 
immaterial world of the spirit and soul by 
which the material world is controlled and 
directed, in its entirety. 

Then the flickering sunlight travelled and 
rolled up and vanished, and with it vanished 
his personal vision, leaving only his little 
blind, dark section of the material world. 

“Come,” he insisted gently, ‘‘vou are cold 
and hungry, my dear,” and his voice was 
still a little wondering, as if he sought a lost 
meaning in those simple, human words of 
need, ‘“‘cold and hungry,’’ a meaning he 
understood and satisfied not long since. 
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The thing that robs your clothes of their 
nice fresh whiteness, a friend told the 
bride, is left-over dirt—and there’s one 
sure way to get out ALL the dirt. 





Another nice thing this bride learned 
about Fels-Naptha—it’s perfectly safe for 
daintiest things. And kind to hands— 
there’s soothing glycerine in every bar. 


Just try it! Give Fels-Naptha Soap a 
chance at your own wash. You'll get 
the sweetest, sunniest clothes that ever 
bobbed on a line. 

Whitest, too—because they’re clean 
clear through! “Trick” soaps and cheap 
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That way is to use Fels-Naptha—for it’s 
made of golden soap that’s richer—and 
there’s lots of dirt-loosening naptha right 
in it. You can smell the naptha. 





Now Alice is married a year—her linens 
still look as fresh and snowy as new— 
and there’s never a hint of tattle-tale gray 
to make people think she’s careless! 


soaps skim over dirt—they leave specks 
behind. But Fels-Naptha gets ALL THE 
DIRT-eventhe grimiest, ground-inkind. 

Try Fels-Naptha in your tub or chip 
it into your washing machine. Get a 
few bars at your grocer’s today. 
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If you were to open the doors of all 
the kitchen cupboards in Canada 
you would find in most of them 
BENSON’S PREPARED CORN, 
the old original in the familiar 
yellow package—for this pure 
corn starch has been the house- 
wives’ favorite for more than 
seventy-five years. 


Of course such a popular favorite 
has been imitated, even in the 
color of the package, but its 
quality has never been equalled. 


There is none to match its purity 
and goodness . . . none to rival its 
smoothness in making delicious 
frozen desserts, blanc-manges, 
puddings, sauces, etc. If you 
want success in cooking, and the 
greatest economy— ‘BENSON'S 
IS BEST’. Avoid substitutes— 


always ask for it by name. 
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Canada as the finest Corn Syrup obtainable. 
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E.S.T., over a chain of Eastern, Central and Western Canadian Stations. 
A 27 piece orchestra, one of the finest in Canada, under the leadership of Edmond 
Trudel, with various distinguished guest artists. This is an outstanding concert— 
don’t miss it! 
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The Sun Seekers 
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staving off an inevitable moment, and an 
inevitable development, with such reckless 
bravado. He knew they were attracted to 
each other. He had seen the thing flame 
without reason or coherence for either of 
them, out of sheer human pity. Asa further 
manifestation of uncontrollableness of hu- 
man emotion it interested him profoundly. 
They were straining every effort to be of 
service and succor to each other. They were 
strangely and excitingly uplifted and trans- 
ported. 

He reflected that men and women could 
be transformed into ministering angels by a 
compelling need for human service. Behind 
the little brazier of his pipe he brooded 
interested and for the moment completely 
impersonal, on this absorbing phenomenon. 
He had managed the situation with brilli- 
ance. The tender mutual salvage went on 
before his very eyes. He witnessed it and 
recorded it with passionate interest. 

They were talking of their youth, those 
two young things. They were fending off 
the present almost by strength of will. They 
were talking with a strange freedom, barriers 
of reticence down. How clearly! How 
fierily they talked! What strange, clear 
little pictures they gave of themselves, of all 
the things that had made the most vivid 
and lasting impression on them. Rarely had 
tortured human beings, even trying to free 
themselves from the thraldom of the 
subconscious in his consulting room, pre- 
sented themselves as honestly and as fear- 
lessly as this young man and woman. 

She was thinking, sitting there with her 
hands clenched. 

“Tf I can only keep him remembering the 
time when he was a little boy. If I can only 
drive his mind back from airplanes and 
church spires and today.” 

He was thinking, awed. 

“T did not know that other children had 
these instincts, these strange fears and be- 
liefs. I thought I was peculiar and odd. If I 
had only known there was another child 
somewhere who believed and felt the same 
fantastic things I would never have been so 
lonely. How sweetly she talks of those long 
ago childish things. How adorable she must 
have been then, poor creature!” 

He felt closer to her at that moment than 
he had ever felt to any human being in his 
whole life. It was as if they were both old 
and yet had shared their youth in some 
strange way, and met today after a long, 
long interval of separation, to re-create it. 

Suddenly the girl said in a cracked, 
strained voice: 

“I’m tired to death! Shouldn’t we try and 
get some sleep? It'll be morning. Oh! the 
cold! the cold! It’sicy!” 

The pilot said gravely, soothingly: 

“I am afraid we can’t do anything about 
that, only get close together. Do you think 
you will sleep?” 

“She'll sleep,”’ the psychologist said 
quietly. “She'll sleep peacefully as a little 
child. We all shall.” 

The pilot thought: 

‘‘He’s telling me I’ve done the trick! I’d 
give anything to feel I had.” 

The girl thought: 

‘‘He’s telling me I’ve staved it off, drag- 
ging him back into his boyhood and school- 
days again like that.”’ 


SHE WAS trembling and shivering, and yet 
she had never felt such tenderness and 
compassion for any living thing as for the 
young pilot with the afflicted mind. It was 
a compassion and a tenderness beyond tears 
and weakness. She felt strong and powerful 
with it. 
They lay down. 

' alone on the earth. 


It was as if they were 
The white mist had 
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lifted. A sky of black glass was pierced with 
brilliant holes of silver light. Nada stared 
up at them. She thought: 

“If I could look after him. 
stay with me.” 

She thought of her approaching marriage 
as a sharp crisis that lay behind her. To- 
morrow her elderly suitor would ’phone her 
at her aunt’s for a few appropriate words 
before the simple ceremony at a registrar’s. 
She would not be there. No one would know 
where she was. When she returned she 
would explain that she could never marry 
him. It was in the quiet and cold and empti- 
ness of the night, as easy and effortless as 
that. She was full charged with peace. 

Lemuel Cardew, holding the warm bow] of 
his emptied pipe in the palm of his frozen 
hand for comfort, marvelled at his com- 
panions’ motionless tranquillity. Looking 
up at the clouds and the small white brilli- 
ance of the stars the pilot wondered how long 
the girl would get for what she had done, 
what the judgment of the court would be. 
His mind picked over restlessly the little he 
had been able to glean from Lemuel Cardew. 
At the most they were only affording the 
poor little creature respite, respite and 
temporary forgetfulness. What should have 
been terrible was shot with uncanny beauty. 
It was not that he could not believe her 
guilty. There seemed no question of that. It 
was that he could not believe her not 
morally justified. He had Lemuel Cardew’s 
word that the victim had been a monster, an 
arch-fiend. 

Very cautiously he raised himself on his 
elbow and peered gently in her face. The 
eyes were closed. She appeared to sleep. 
The pale, fragile flower of her face lying 
against the immense dark counterpane of the 
cold, heather-covered moor was piteous and 
defenseless. Men made organized attacks on 
each other and destroyed millions of lives 
in the name of patriotism and so-called 
liberty; and when a woman whose life and 
happiness and the lives and happiness of 
those dear to her were menaced, took the 
law into her own hands and destroyed one 
vicious and anti-social human being, all the 
forces of law and order were suddenly 
arraigned against her to destroy her. 

For the first time in a busy, physically 
active and exciting life, he thought about the 
social order of civilization, and found it an 
odd and puzzling thing. Again, cautiously he 
raised himself and peered in Nada Grey’s 
sleeping face. He felt, with truth, he would 
never again know another human being as 
truly, or feel so close as he felt to her. His 
mind had been startled and shocked into 
accepting her wholly. It had been confused 
and convulsed and wholly concerned with 
her ever since he had met her, until the 
short time he had known her he had become 
entirely identified with her. 

In the dawn Nada Grey woke, ice-cold. 
Some sound had wakened her. Nothing 
familiar met her eyes. A deep water-colored 
sky; and all the air round her like cold water 
seeping, seeping. Then she knew what had 
roused her. It was a troubled, whimpering 
and moaning; something in distress. 

She looked across. Lemuel Cardew, the 
eminent psychologist, lay propped against a 
rounded grey boulder. His mouth was a 
little open and drooling. He looked a thing 
of little consequence, a frayed indiarubber 
man. His slumber was undignified and 
untidy. He snored a little. 

The funny, scared little animal whimper 
came again. 

The pilot lay on his back; and to her 
heightened imagination his sleeping face 
looked as if he were being crucified in his 
sleep. Perhaps in his dreams, poor possessed 
creature, he was plunging his machine down 
against his own volition to impinge it on 
some steeple. He stirred restlessly and 
moved again. Gently, so as not to wake 
him, Nada Grey slipped her arm under his 
head and drew him close to her. His head 
nestled there. He threw one arm across her 
protectively and never moved again. Gradu- 
ally the warmth of his sleeping body pene- 
trated hers, and a peace in which she was 
afraid to stir even her mind by remembering 
anything, enveloped her. 

She had never been so utterly happy. In 
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| who has taken sedate Broadway by storm, 


| and made audiences leave the theatre pos- 
sessed of a desire to strangle her unmerci- 
fully? How has she uncannily delved so 
| rightly into this embryonic Hedda Gabler 
and made her a living and vital influence for 
evil? 

A slim girl of five feet, her face aglow with 
| smiles, will greet you in her dressing room 
after a crowded house has echoed your ova- 
| tion. 

Born in Pretoria, South Africa, her father 
variously engaged in real estate and soap- 
| importing, at three months Florence McGee 
| came to England, where she lived three years. 
| A new father brought his adopted family to 
| Canada, and her first recollection of Toronto 
is that she was cold and hungry. Now, after 
seventeen years spent there at school and 
training for the stage, she looks upon the 
- Ontario city as her real home. 
ee . oer oo a A private school education there only 
a | fired her baby -heart with thoughts of the 
| stage. Her very first appearance was as a 
| lacy-winged fairy in a “Cinderella” panto- 
| mime given at the Academy. For hours she 
| practised Ophelia before the glass in her 
|/room. But next she was Dick Whittington 
in another pantomime, and can still remem- 
| ber weeping when the huge cat rubbed its 
|stomach plaintively to indicate a pain. 
SPLIT CUTICLE There followed training at the Margaret 

RED KNUCKLES | Eaton Dramatic School, and a first profes- 
fa°¥Neraaep | sional appearance as Wendy in an expensive 
SKIN Christmas Peter Pan for the Vaughan Glaser 
Stock Company at fourteen. This was a 
terrifying memory, for the flying mechanism 
—a concealed belt and wires—had broken 
down, and in order to fly away to Never- 
| Never Land, she had to jump bravely into 
the arms of stage hands in the wings. Jump 
i she did, but a little too soon, and down she 
‘came, twisting and spinning, flattening all 
three with a terrific detonation. 
| There were other adventures in Toronto 
| that she remembers with greater delight. At 
| Hart House Theatre, University of Toronto, 
she played Jim Hawkins in Treasure Island, 
and a little peasant servant girl in Tchekov’s 
The Cherry Orchard. 
Four years ago she introduced herself to 
the distinguished Jewish character actor, 
Jacob Ben-Ami, who was playing in Samson 
| and Delilah at Hart House. She came to New 
| York with nothing but a letter from him, a 
small suitcase, and plenty of determination. 
Foolish Broadway perked up very little; 
| enough, however, to win her a road engage- 
| ment as Eulalia, grandniece of Otis Skinner 
in A Hundred Years Old. ‘‘Come to rehear- 
sal tomorrow”’ came from Skinner’s booming 
voice in the dark auditorium of the theatre, 
'as Florence stood on its bare stage reading 

the part with ten other girls. Her knees 
| ceased to knock magically. 

Back in New York she has since played 
but three other parts, two of them, oddly 
enough, as schoolgirls in short skirts and 
flat shoes. One was in the last weeks of 
Thomas Mitchell and Floyd Dell’s comedy, 
Cloudy with Showers; and the other, as Ilse, 

| the comedy girl, in the beautiful, but be- 
cause of the wide acclaim of the pre-released 
film, short-lived, Maedchen in Uniferm. 
Producer Herman Shumlin had seen the 
CREAM aie ‘s a I ™ play, however, and remembered Florence 
McGee when he cast the play last May. But 
how could this pleasant grown-up young 
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@ Hard water, harsh soap, drying 
winds rob your skin of oils. That’s 
why hands get rough and often crack 
—just as dried leather does. 


Toreplace the natural oils, use Hinds 
Honey & Almond Cream. Hinds 
does more than merely form a tem- 
porary “coating”. It is a rich, pene- 
trating liquid cream which soaks 
your skin deeply with soothing oils, 
relieving chapping, banishing rough- 
ness and restoring the natural supple- 
ness and smoothness. 


Keep a bottle of Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream handy in your kit- 
chen and in your bathroom. Use it 
after you finish housework and al- 
ways at bedtime. Use Hinds and 
you'll never have rough, dry hands. 


Hinds Honey & Almond Cream at 
all drug stores and toiletry counters. 
Three sizes—15, 25 and 50 cents. 
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lady of twenty four personify the venomous 
brat of the Hellman tragedy? After two 
readings of the part and still a worried look 
on the producer’s face, she slipped out, 
bought a middy blouse, short skirt and flat 
shoes, brushed her hair straight and went 
without meals for a day to give her face a 
wan look. It was the old story of seeing is 
believing. The rest is one of those histories 
as dramatic as the drama itself, and Tor- 
onto’s Florence McGee has only begun. 


“T DON’T THINK evil is an end in itself 
with Mary, just a means,” she will tell you. 
‘*To me the most interesting thing about her 
is her sense of power over the others in the 
school. Obviously spoiled by the doting 
grandmother, a superiority complex had been 
awakened to which the child could not live 
up in competition with other girls in 
school. To stop being punished, her tissue 
of lies and persistent clinging to useless 
alibis became developed, and she grew to 
hate her teachers and to use her inventive 
and French-novel-stimulated mind to get 
her out of things.” 

It gives one rather a shock to realize that 
this clear-headed, alert young girl is twenty- 
four, married to Richard Byron Thomas, a 
promising young painter, and even the 
rumored mother of two offspring. 

“That was amusing,” she laughed. ‘A 
columnist here reported that, and news- 
hounds and photographers rushed to my 
home demanding that I produce them. They 
looked in cupboards, even under the sofa for 
them; they wouldn’t believe my denial! Oh, 
the writer apologized. Look.’’ The telegram 
was characteristic: DELIGHTED TO 
HEAR YOU ARE NOT THE MOTHER 
OF TWO STOP I STILL LOVE YOU 
STOP MAY I HOPE? 

Florence McGee lives quietly and keeps 
assiduously studying her difficult part. 
Summers she spends at various up-state 
theatres, principally at Provincetown. Last 
summer she drew attention at Suffern, N.Y. 
Hollywood offers don’t tempt her—at least, 
not yet. The play will run through the 
season, she hopes. Then, who knows? A 
tour, from the play’s nature, is rather un- 
likely, except in larger cities. And knowing 
Toronto’s reception of Reunion in Vienna 
last year, she thinks with regret that prob- 
ably “her city’’ will not see her in the part. 

“No, I know no one just like Mary. I 
suppose the part is a composite one, and I 
have had no observation to depend upon in 
creating it—except the memory of a bully 
and a pasty-faced little liar at school that 
we all loathed. But it is not hard to remem- 
ber how one walked and talked at that age: 
the rest comes through practice.” 

Practice! An indication of how carefully 
Florence McGee practises is her habit of 
hastily donning a coat and slipping out to the 
lobby after her last appearance in the second 
act, to hear audience comment. Her eyes 
sparkled as she told how they loathe Mary. 

“How those people detest her! I learn 
things that I never believed they would 
notice—my voice, walk, way of holding my 
hands, of shifting my eyes as I talk. Each 
audience is different and each one points out 
something new. No, they don’t recognize me: 
I am so small, really, and I wear no make-up 
at all. It makes me look young and my face 
seems wanner. But if they did recog- 
nize me, well, there might be no performance 
the next day!” 

When you see Florence McGee with her 
vicious lving so artlessly ruining the lives of 
sincere, honest people and fanning a flame 
of hate in the breasts of her audience so in- 
tense that it is a wonder it does not reach 
across the footlights and scorch her, you 
may be inclined to agree with her. 

But she is a thoroughly nice young person 
and anxious to get ahead. It should be quite 
safe to predict that she will. 
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A CLOTHES BUDGET 


FOR 
THE BUSINESS GIRL 
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posedly more fortunate sister, the woman of leisure and unlimited means. 

She imagines that to be well dressed she needs to make reckless expenditures 

far in excess of practical possibilities. She feels a bit sorry for herself. That 
very twinge of self-pity may well act as a mental bracer and from it will be born 
some plans and a comforting realization. 

Good dressing depends upon good planning rather than upon large expenditure. 
The business woman may well console herself with the reflection that most of the 
errors in dress are occasioned by having too much money, rather than too little. I 
have seen French working girls who could have appeared in distinguished gather- 
j ings looking as smart and distinguished as anyone, all on a surprisingly few francs 
4 well spent, and we have all seen some of the wealthy of this gay old world who 
j managed to look exactly like circus horses in spite of everything that money could 
' do for them. Nine times out of ten, in any assembly, you will find that every 
individual would be improved in appearance by subtracting something which has 
‘ cost money rather than by adding anything. 

5 There are, of course, many business women whose positions enable them to 
i spend freely and to buy clothes suited to all occasions. It is an ideal state of affairs 
to know that one has the means to be turned out perfectly for the street in strictly 
! 
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HE BUSINESS WOMAN sometimes casts the eye of envy upon her sup- 
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tailored garments, with every little accessory correct {Continued on page 40} 
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Her evening ensemble consists of a trailing chiffon gown with 
low-cut décolletage, over which she may wear a jacket, cape, 
or casual blouse like that above. Her velvet wrap will be in 
good style three years from now. For business wear there 
is the dressmaker suit shown to the right, and for social occa- 
sions and business both, a printed silk frock does duty beneath 
a smartly tailored coat. The evening frock, No. 103, and the 
afternoon frock, No. 141, are both Chatelaine Patterns 
available in sizes 32 tc 40. 







by MARY 
McNULTY FIX 








Jane leaves daytime make-up 
choking her pores all night! 
If she’d remove cosmetics the 
Hollywood way, she’d guard 
against Cosmetic Skin. 


ANE dreams of romance—every 
girl does! But like Jane, many 
a girl is taking foolish chances with 
her beauty. She thinks she re- 
moves cosmetics thoroughly, but 
actually she is leaving bits of stale 
make-up in the pores to choke 
them day after day. 

‘‘What can be the matter with 
my skin!’’ Soon to her dismay she 
discovers enlarged pores — tiny 
blemishes — blackheads, perhaps. 
The distressing signals of unattrac- 
tive Cosmetic Skin, a widespread 
modern complexion trouble. 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 


To guard against this loss of 
beauty, thousands of women are 
adopting Hollywood’s beauty 
method. Lux Toilet Soap is made 
to remove cosmetics thoroughly. 


BUT while she sleeps 
shes spoiling her looks ... 


Its ACTIVE lather sinks deeply 
into the pores, swiftly carries away 
every vestige of dust, dirt, stale 
cosmetics. Before you put on fresh 
make-up during the day—ALWAYS 
before you go to bed—give your 
skin this Lux Toilet Soap care. 

This method . . . now so very 
economical .. . protects and beau- 
tifies your skin. 846 out of 857 
English and Hollywood stars pro- 
tect their priceless complexions 
with this pure white soap. Why 
not try it yourself, tonight! 


KAY FRANCIS 


WARNER BROTHERS STAR 
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Naturally | use 
cosmetics, but 
with my regular 
Lux Toilet Soap 
care theres no 
danger of my 
getting 
Cosmetic Skin 
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Hat, hair and make-up must be in 


the same mood 


pattern of your 


curls over the ears are brushed back: curls at 
the front would undoubtedly spoil the 
smooth, sleek lines of the hat. 

Elongated brims are making millinery 
news. You'll see them in a variety of moods 
and shapes and sizes this spring. And you'll 
revel in their flattering friendliness to your 
profile, unless, need I add, your chin recedes. 
And sailors—the Breton, the kettle, which 
wears a double brim, and the straight—are 
terribly good with tailor-mades. If you’ve 
fallen heavily for one of the dashing new 
suits being shown, you couldn’t do better 
than choose a sailor to wear with it. 

On the whole, hats are kinder to us this 
year than they were last, but there’s one 
pleasant hangover. The off-the-face halo is 
still good. Please yourself whether you 
order a fringe or a bare brow from your hair- 
dresser. If you’re wearing this style of hat, 
both are enchanting, though the latter must 








to complete the 


spring ensemble 


of course, be free from wrinkles, 

And_ speaking of 
there’s make-up to consider. 
Choose your make-up according 
to your new spring colors. If it’s 
navy you're wearing, get yourself 
a new set of rouge and lipstick 
—a rose shade which contains an 
element of blue if you’re blonde, 
a deeper brighter shade of rasp- 
berry if you’re brunette. Use a 
powder that gives your skin a 
smooth, glowing appearance—a 
powder with a_ peach-toned 
warmth of life tinging its creami- 
ness. And for eyeshadow, 
blondes and brunettes both, 
choose blue. 


One other Regency color— | 


grey. You'll wear this, I hope, 

only if you’ve a healthy, vitally 

alive skin and clear coloring. If 

you are fortunate in possessing 

these you'll wear it beautifully. 
Your powder will be that same peach-toned 
cream, and your rouge and lipstick will be a 
clearer, more radiant tone of rose. Your 
eyeshadow, with devastating effect, may be 
violet. Your entire make-up will achieve a 
softened mauve caste. You'll be very lovely 
in grey! 

Then there’s a delicate blossom pink 
which is one of spring’s most charming colors 
for daytime and evening parties both. With 
it make-up must, of course, be soft-toned 
and demure. Powder should be creamy; 
just the faintest suspicion of a rose-blush on 
cheek—lips accented only one degree beyond 


wrinkles. | 


their natural color—eyes subtly shadowed | 


with pale brown. 

The springlike, buoyant yellow-green 

that is being worn so much requires a clear, 
bright rouge and lipstick, and creamy 
powder. A bronze eyeshadow, imparts just 
the right touch of glamor to the eyes. 
These make-up color schemes are 
based on the color of your en- 
semble. Make-up experts testify 
that just as colors in paintings 
are changed by the influence of 
colors surrounding them, a wo- 
man’s skin tone changes, or ap- 
pears to change, because of the 
proximity of the color of her 
dress. 

Thus, there must be a com- 
plete harmony of make-up with 
the gown worn, the make-up 
completing a picture that is 
based on one essential color. And 
because of this, it is possible fora 
woman to wear colors which she 
has hitherto regarded as impos- 
sible for her. 


by ANNABELLE LEE | 





MADE WITH 


3 WAYS... 


There’s a hidden natural beauty in your 
skin. And more than 20,000 beauty special- 
ists join in recommending the one soap that 
has the power to bring this hidden beauty 
to the surface. 


“Use Palmolive” they insist, “because it’s 
made from a blend of olive and palm oils.” 
Every night and morning rub its creamy 
lather into the skin of face, throat and 
shoulders. Then rinse, first with warm 
water, then with cold. Because it is made 
from a scientific blend of natural olive and 
, palm oils, Palmolive’s soft lather has a 
| three-fold action on your skin—it soothes 








A generous supply 
of olive oil goes 


| into the making 
of every cake 
of Palmolive, 


and beautifies .. . as it cleanses. 


Palmolive contains no artificial 
colouring matter. It’s so pure that 
it can be used safely, even for the 
most sensitive skin, And, too, it’s 
so economical that you can use it 
for your bath. Let it give your 
whole body a “Schoolgirl Com- 
plexion”. 
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@ Listen to John Barclay, 
distinguished aritone who 
sings each week with Gladys 
Swarthout, Metropolitan 
Opera star, on the Palm- 
es Radio hour. A _ full 
hour of music and drama. 













N.B.C. Network—Coast to Coast—Every 
Tuesday—l0 to 11 p.m. E.S.T. 


PALMOLIVE BEAUTY BOX THEATRE 
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HEY CALL it ‘‘chic,”” and 
being untranslatable, we've 
adopted the word into the 
English language. For, you 
| understand, chic is neither ele- 
gance, charm nor distinction, but 
is perhaps an unobtrusive blend 
of the three capped with an 
| accent all its own. 
Chic is what women search for in the 
salons of Parisian couturiers and the bar- 
gain counters of Canadian shops. It is the 
quality some of us achieve not through blind A coiffure designed by Antoine espe- 
instinct, but by an intelligent study of fash- ‘ally for the R b h 
ion as applied to personality; and, inciden- clally tor the Regency bonnet, shown 
tally, by having the particular sort of courage at right. Photographs, with the excep- 
which the new fashions require. For it’s not tion of the Chanel hat below, are by 
a bit of use wearing the smartest and most courtesy of Eaton's-College Street. 
| unique of styles with an air of unspoken 
apology for its “‘differentness.”” To be truly 
| chic there can be no halfway measures; no 
Mme | self-conscious arbitration between fashion 
4 | and caution. If, for instance, you are 
tempted by one of the newest and smartest ine as her heart can desire! And with it, of 
of Regency suits, then there are shoes, gloves, course, there’s the whole gamut of Regency 
bag, blouse and hat to be selected, all in the styles to wear—high-waisted frocks, tiered 
same Regency mood. cape collars, jacket suits with wide revers. 
Nor does the pursuit of chic stop there. Straight from “Quality Street”’ comes the 
Coiffure and make-up must be woven into delectable Regency coiffure worn by the 
the pattern of your ensemble. And the air brunette photographed. Her curls are piled 
with which you wear it—there, I think, lies riotously, and two curls even find their way 
the whole secret. There’s a certain gallant in primly casual fashion over her ears. With 
poise with which a Frenchwoman wears her  coiffure like this, what more suitable type 
clothes—a certain (I can’t avoid it) chic! of hat could be worn than the winged brim 
It seems to me that the whole of the new which sits high on the head, thus revealing 
fashion trend can be summed up in one her hairdresser’s genius, and slopes down 
word—“relationship.”” Relationship of frock over the eyes. For purposes of the hat, the 
to coat, of hat to hair, of make-up to mood 
—of the entire personality of the wearer to 
her ensemble. Most radical 
change of all is seen in the new 
hats, which are masterpieces of 
charm and individuality. Crowns 
have toppled down: in the sailors 
| particularly, they’re flatter and 
| more shallow than ever. But, 
you'll be thrilled to learn, there 
are few elastics shown. Instead 
there are underbrims of straw or 
ribbon. 

As I have hinted, hats and hair 
go hand in hand—this spring 
more than ever. For those flat- 
at-the-back hats which plunge 
dangerously forward leave no 
hiding-place for shorn or untidily 
pinned back-hair. Get curls for 
that sweeter-than-sweet Regency 
bonnet. You can’t in all fairness 
to your sense of “relationship,” 

| do anything else. Just a few 
curly tendrils to peer beneath the brim at 








SINCE COLGATE’S MADE MY 
TEETH SO WHITE .. . 


“Wouldn’t you smile, too, if your teeth changed 
from a dull grey to dazzling white? That’s what 
Colgate’s did for me. Just one tube has given 
me that smile I always wanted.” 







Colgate’s makes your teeth whiter because it 
cleans them in two ways: 


FIRST: Colgate’s penetrates into every tiny 
crevice. Cleans your teeth thoroughly. 


SECOND: It polishes your teeth — with the 
same safe ingredient most dentists use. 
And Colgate’s peppermint flavour keeps 
your breath fresh and sweet. 


Give Colgate's a trial. Use it every night and ag 
morning. If one tube doesn't make your teeth 3 
whiter than they've ever been, return the empty 
tube to your dealer. He'll refund your money. 






Colgate’s 
Powder has , 
the same 








“ue oO L G A T & ¥ 4 Mi double the back—the suspicion of a ringlet to league Antoine's "Romantique" colffure. The 
cleansing with a pair of limpid eyes raised trustingly long bob is brushed up ond inter 

. beneath your upward sweeping straw! To ; one : 

ON DENTAL CREAM IS action, the fortunate young things whose childlike twined about a black Ciré ribbon. 





Chanel's winged-brim straw is per- 


LIKE “STERLING” ON SILVER 


features can wear it, the bonnet is a heaven- 
sent opportunity to go as supremely femin- fectly suited to this type of coiffure. 


Now Z21¢ 
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Ciibex. presente 


a complete range of matching 


Lipsticks and 


UTEX has started a brand-new, 
interesting vogue in make-up! 
They’re giving you a complete set of 
Cutex Lipsticks to match and tone 
in with their nail polishes! 

So no more ugly clashing of purple- 
red lips and yellow-red finger tips in 
your close-ups. Perfect harmony from 
now on! 


Cutex Ruby Lipstick is the identical 
rich red of your Cutex Ruby nails. 
Cutex Cardinal Lipstick is the color 
twin for Cutex Cardinal Polish. 


Cutex Coral Lipstick is just the right 
lovely color tone for Cutex Coral nails. 


Cutex Natural Lipstick is not only a 
magnificent match for Cutex Mauve 
nails, but goes perfectly with Cutex 
Natural Polishand Cutex Rose Polish. 


So there you are—all set! And you 
can’t murmur about the cost of this 
new matching lipstick idea, because 
you get these Cutex sticks for only 





Nail Polishes 


75 cents. Half the price you usually 
pay! Yet the new Cutex Lipstick has 
all the grand quality you would find 
at twice the price! 


Easy to spread... 
and won't dry your lips 


Try the new Cutex Lipstick. It’s 
creamy like velvet!... but not greasy. 
It’s nice and permanent. And it goes 
on just as smoothly and dreamily as 
you all know Cutex Liquid Polish 
goes on. 


You'll be green with envy if you’re 
not one of the first to follow this new 
matching lips and nail tips vogue! 


Your favorite store has both Cutex 
Liquid Polish—Créme or Clear—at 
35¢ a bottle, and the new matching 
Cutex Lipsticks, in smart, shiny black 
enamel cases with a red “‘push”’ but- 
ton—only 75¢ a stick. 


Nortaam Warren, Montreal, New York, Paris 


Made in Canada 
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Perfect harmony between your lips and 
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finger tips 





























































3s. are these creations of the House 
of Houbigant— worthy of the ac- 
ceptance of the debutante who 
would merit distinction unattain- 
able by the less discriminating. 


QUELQUES FLEURS: — The exquisite 
fragrance of a bouquet of flowers. 
$1.25 to $25.00. 


BOIS DORMANT: — The romance of 
the woods in dreamland. 
$1.25 to $18.00. 


HOUBIGANT “COUNTRY CLUB” 
TRIPLE VANITY:—The ultimate in 
distinctive evening accessories. 
$5.00. 


FOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


Since 1775 Perfumers to Royalty and 
to Beautiful Women Everywhere 
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MERCOLIZED WAX 
Keeps Skin Young 


— you busy women who must keep your skin beautiful, inex- 
pensively, we recommend a delightful cream—Mercolized Wax 
—and a refreshing tonic—Saxolite lotion. These two preparations 


comprise a sane and simple home beauty treatment. Mercolized Wax 
is entirely adequate as a cleanser, skin softener and lubricant, anda 
protective make-up base. In addition it 
absorbs any discolorations and keeps your 
skin free from blemishes. To complete the 
treatment use the Saxolite lotion, a 
delightful astringent, mild and refreshing, 
that closes relaxed pores, smooths away 
age lines and gives the skin tone. 

PHELACTINE removes hairy growths—takes 
them out—easily, quickly and gently. Leaves 


the skin hair-free, soft, smooth and clean. 
Phelactine is odorless and non-irritating. 


Sold at high class Drug and Department Stores everywhere. 





Gorgeous new highlights 


brought out in one shampoo! 


let drab, lifeless hair add years to your 
appearance—dull the charm of your face? In 

one single shampoo with Blondex you can bring 
out the sparkling lustre, the alluring softness 
your hair now lacks. Thousands report that 
their first Blondex shampoo made their hair look 
softer and prettier than in years. Originally 
made especially for blondes—brunettes have 
found it puts fascinating glints in drab, dark 
hair. Blondex is a delightful shampoo rinse—not 
a bleach ordye. Try Blondex now, and see it bring 
your hair new life, new loveliness, and many a 
compliment. At all good drug and department 
stores. Made in Canada. Special 35¢ package 
Blondex Wave Set free with every $1.00 bottle 
Blondex Shampoo, 
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A Clothes Budget 
for the Business Girl 


(Continued from page 37) 





in its smallest detail; that, should the occa- 
sion demand a softer type of garment, suit- 
able coats, hats, dresses and shoes are all 
ready to do duty; that formal evening 
clothes and dinner things are suspended 
from the cupboard hangers, while, close by, 
lie all the dainty accessories. Such lucky 
business women as these can take care of 
themselves. 

Our chief concern is with the young woman 
whose pocketbook cannot permit all of these 
things, the young woman whose taste is fas- 
tidious and whose desire is to make an 
intelligent compromise with the fate which 
| has limited her bank account; the woman, 
in short, who for business and personal 
reasons, wishes to put her best foot forward, 
believing that if clothes do not actually make 
| the man, they do, at least, make the man 
| pay admiring tribute to the well-dressed and 
| well-groomed woman. 

The first thing to consider is a color 
|scheme. It is of great importance to decide 
}upon a range of harmonizing and becoming 
colors, for great economies can be effected 

by a simple interchange of accessories. Let 
me give you an example of a small wardrobe 
adequate to all business needs. 

The young woman who looks well in 
tones of brown, rust and bronze-green might 
work out her day and evening problems very 
easily in the following manner. Instead of 
an office dress, she would be wise to choose a 
soft suit of brown woollen in one of the fine, 
thin weaves. It should be in the casual 
“dressmaker” manner, its skirt a trifle 
longer than a strictly tailored garment. The 
coat could be short and loose, sleeves roomy 
at the wrist and turned back to form small 

| cuffs. During business hours this should be 
accompanied by a tailored blouse either of 
itself, to give the effect of a dress, or of a 
soft printed crépe which will brighten and 
give variety. An additional blouse should 
| then be purchased in a bronze-green taffeta 
with gold metallic dots. This should be a 
tunic or jumper type made on simple, 
| tailored lines with long sleeves. Presto! the 
suit can now qualify for a formal tea,a down- 
town dinner or theatre. 

The important evening gown could be a 
\lovely bronze-green “starched” chiffon of 
sophisticated smartness. The décolletage 
| should be of interesting cut and as formal as 
| possible. Here, again, your planning will 
| show up to advantage, for the green taffeta 
| blouse with its gay, gold dots can be worn 
| over this and, behold, a perfect dinner gown 
or formal bridge gown. 

With these two dresses, an extra blouse or 
two and, if possible, an inexpensive crépe 
dress, such a woman can meet every occa- 
sion, while others with eight or ten outfits 
frequently fail to meet the challenge: “Can 
| you appear at any hour of the day correctly 
costumed from head to toe?” 

It is a mistake to economize too much in 
the matter of hats and shoes. The business 
woman who is obliged to face the elements 
every day, rain or shine, should choose well- 
' made shoes and a good fine felt or straw hat 











. | that will stand up under the strain of office 


hat-racks and inclement weather. 
For the woman we have in mind, mannish- 
looking oxfords are something of an extra- 


+ | vagance, for they presuppose several pairs 


of shoes and tweedy types of walking cos- 
tume, items which cannot always be afforded. 
The ideal shoe for our example is a perfectly 
| plain, conservatively cut pump with a well- 
| built heel, a shoe neither too frivolous nor 
' too terrifyingly practical, a shoe that will fill 
| the bill with dignity and comfort from sun- 
up tosundown. Asa matter of fact, it isan 
economy to have a second pair of plain 
similar pumps for dress-up occasions. Prin- 
cess Marina chose this type with almost 
!every day dress or suit, not so much for 
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economy’s sake as for their foot flattering 
qualities. 

One of the trickiest dress problems of the 
business woman, or of any woman for that 
matter, is the problem of accessories. The 
safest rule is to choose shoes, bags and hats 
in the darkest day color around which you 
have chosen to build your wardrobe. Then 
you will avoid regretful sighs for bureau 
drawers cluttered with useless objects which 
will not link up with anything you have to 
wear. In the case of the young woman 
described, the safest tone is brown for shoes, 
hat and bag. Then, when a little bonus or 
other welcome windfall permits a bit of 
latitude for the dress budget, shades of 
almond green, rust or beige in a simple 
printed crépe afternoon dress will complete 
the picture without extra accessories. 

Two items warrant careful thought—the 
daytime coat and the evening wrap. These 
garments are often in the public eye and 
are, at best, likely to be comparatively 
expensive. They should be forced to give 
value for the expense involved. They should 
be chosen with an eye to style but should not 
so bristle with style points as to become use- 
less after one season's wear. A little practical 
thought here will spread the overhead for 
the day coat over two years and for the 
evening wrap, over three. For the day coat 
it will be well to avoid extremes of tailored 
line or fussy formality. The evening wrap 
can be selected in some dark, rich jewel 
shade or black. The lady of our example 
would be right in choosing brown or beige 
for the day coat or, as an alternative, a 
medium green. Her evening wrap could be a 
deep, mossy green for, in view of her color- 
ing, any additional evening gowns she may 
be likely to buy would be in soft apricot, 
pale green, rust or eggshell. Any of these 
will combine well with the wrap. 





The business girl might choose just such a 

taffeta blouse as this, which is Chatelaine 

Pattern 1526, available in sizes 32 to 40. 

Accessories should be chosen with an eye 
to all-occasion suitability. 


Our budget allows $150 for outer wear 
which, with an additional $50 devoted to 
lingerie, rubbers, umbrella and incidentals, 
will see you through a spring season and all 
the dark days of summer. If your salary is 
$150 or more, you will see that this is 
reasonable. If your salary is $100 or less, 
you can cut many of the large items in half 
with a little ingenuity, a good home dress- 
maker and a few concessions in the matter 
of quality. You will, however, maintain a 
very smart appearance. The main thing is 
to make your businesslike mind the helpful 
ally of your pocketbook. 
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FOUNDATION FACTs | 


Nature's Rival 





MisSimplicity 


"Summer Spencer’—At top right. Spencer 


garments are individually designed 


ing to a woman's particular figure-specifica 
tions. So naturally, they cannot be secured 
from stores. Each garment is designed 

correct as well as conceal actual figure 
faults. The Summer Spencers are made of 
gossamer-sheer fabric (inset) which weighs 
only a few ounces and can be easily washed 
and dried. Dainty as it is, the fabric is yet 
firm enough to carry out the purpose of the 
garment's individual design. The style as well 
as the proportions is designed according to 
a corsetier’s analysis of each customer's 


tigure. 


“Ariosa""—At extreme right. For those whose 
figures are slender, but whose spring suits 
and frocks demand smooth modelling ot 
curves, Hickory has a slimly supple garment 
that is as cool and charming as its name 
implies. It is fashioned of a new two-way 
stretch fabric — porous and elegantly figure- 
molding. A special weave curves the gar- 
ment into the waist. The silken brassiere sec 
tion lifts the bust and is exquisitely finished 
with points of lace. Inset is shown the clever 
new Hickory garter which is so flat it defies 
the smoothest of frocks to reveal any trace 


of a bump. 





ReEenme 
BurLce, 


NuBack 





MisSimplicity" — At extreme left. The 
newest-comer 7o this weli-knowr ne of Gos- 
bination of brocade, satin-finished Last 


sard garments is a beautifully designed i" 
and lace. Light boning in the front panel | 
and small bones inserted from top of back} 
to waist, give support and firmness to the) 
figure. The brassiere section is joined to the | 
front only. It is of lace, reinforced with net. | 
Its clever cross-over fastening at the back, 
contrives a beautifully firm, smooth fit. Inset} 
is a close-up view of the Lightning fastener 
with which this garment is equipped—utterly | 
“ridgeless." | 


“Nature's Rival"—At left (back 


view). For the slender figure, an| 
A exquisits girdle-brassiere that gives 


comfort. It is fashioned with blush 


) all-in-one smoothness with supple 
satin Lastex side panels, matching 


batiste in front and back, and s 
brassiere section. The low-cut back 
and smooth, boneless contour 
make the garment particularly 

suited for evening wear. Insert in one 

of the Nature's Rival brassieres, admirably, 
suited to wear with one of their many types| 
of smart step-ins. It is of tea rose satin.| 

Notice the unique diaphragm triangle sec- 





tion with elastic tie-around. 


Summer Spencer 





“NuBack" — At left. Here's a garment that 
offers something utterly different and amaz 
ingly satisfying. “NuBack" tackles that age- 
old and often perilously-present corset prob- 
lem known as "ride-up."" With its telescopic 
back feature, this line of foundation gar- 
ments manages to ensure firm and graceful 
figure-control, and yet combines with it the 
freedom of perfect adjustment to movement. 
The sliding back can lengthen a full two 
inches when you bend. The garment shown 
is of light, summer-weight fabric, entirely 
without lining. A two-inch elastic all around 
the waistline assures smooth, comfortable 
fit. Inset is shown the new Gothic brassiere 
which may complement a NuBack girdle if a 
two-piece ensemble is preferred. 


{Continued on page 56} 


Find Out 


From Your Doctor 


If The “Pain” Remedy 


You Take Is SAFE 





Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations 


EFORE you take any preparation you don’t 

know all about, for the relief of headaches; or 

the pains of rheumatism, neuritis or neuralgia; ask 

your family doctor what he thinks about it — in com- 
parison with Aspirin. 

We say this because, before the discovery of Aspirin, 
most so-called ‘‘pain’’ remedies were advised against 
by physicians. Some, as bad for the stomach. And 
others; more pertinently; as bad for the heart. 


As a result; the discovery of Aspirin largely changed 
medical practice, throughout the world, in the treat- 
ment of common pains, headaches and colds. For, 
chiefly on doctors’ advice, millions of people changed 
from old time remedies to Aspirin. 


Now, time has proved conclusively — by countless 
thousands of people who have taken Aspirin regularly, 
year in and year out, without ill effect — that the 
medical findings of that day about its safety and 
effectiveness were correct. 


Keep this point about Aspirin in mind. Both in 
your own interest and in the interest of your family. 


Scientists rate Aspirin among the fastest methods 
yet discovered for the relief of headaches, rheumatic 
and neuralgia pains. And they rate it safe for the 
average person to take regularly. 


Your own doctor, we are sure, will agree with what 
we say about the speedy action and safety of Aspirin. 
And your own experience, once you try it, will empha- 
size and verify it. 


You can get Aspirin at any drug store. Aspirin 
Tablets are made in Canada. Aspirin is the trademark 
of the Bayer Company, Limited. Look for the name 
Bayer in the form of a cross on every tablet you buy. 





Does not harm the heart 
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—And More Room Inside 


ALmosT every one who rides in the New Ford V-8 for the first time is surprised at its roominess. It is a big, 


substantial car so well-proportioned that you do not realize its full size until you study its dimensions. . . . All 1935 


Ford cars are 112-inch wheelbase. All have an overall length of 182%4 inches—or more. This increased size 


—with the compactness of the V-8 engine, moved forward in the chassis—gives more room for your comfort inside the 
car. . . . The interior of the De Luxe Tudor Sedan (illustrated above) is 501% inches wide at the front seat. The rear 


seat is 47 inches wide. Front and rear compartments have exceptional head room and leg room. There’s a separate 


luggage compartment behind the rear seat. . . . The New Ford V-8 is comfortable all around. It has the physical comfort 


of size. The mental comfort that comes from driving a safe, easily handled car, powered by a 90-horsepower V-8 engine. 
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.. by Kay Murpry 


See a great deal of gold jewellery popping up 
for spring. It looks heavy, but it's hollow and 
will be as light-as-a-feather on your ears, 


neck and arms. 
& 


A quaint novelty jewellery fad is the 'Com- 
pass’ kind: it is made of catalin with a real 
compass set in a glass case, so the gals won't 
miss their directions. 


Most of the new hats have a forward tilt, or 
else go frankly off ‘the face, or pucker up| 
around the crown-of-glory in a baby bonnet | 


style. 
@ 


Notice lots of veils, flower and foliage trims 
and plain ribbon bows and bandings. 


Capes, capes everywhere! The coats are 
using them, the suits are using them, the 
dresses are using them, and then there are 
furred affairs that may be topped on to any 
costume. So, if you have an old fur coat that 
has seen better days, why not get Ye Furrier| 
tc up into a cape? | 
e 
You'd think it never rains down here! For, of 
course, all these styles ore not for the days) 
when it pours. Well, we've fixed that, too! 
Those adorable, lightweight silk-like capes are | 
just the thing to keep handy for draping | 
around our stylish shoulders! And they don't 
let a drop of rain through on our spring 
grandeur. They are so fine that they sell ‘em in| 
rubber bags that you can keep in the office| 
desk-drawer for stormy weather. And the 
colors! Just watch the rainbow gnash its teeth 
at the yellows, blues, rose, green and other 
shades that April showers will bring forth. 


If you fall for one of the "Regency" evening 
gowns — all hemline and such, you'll want one 
of the Regency slips. They're making them 
ruffles 'way up the skirt, also with lace godets 
inserted at the hemline. 


Initial zipper pullers: now that's a new one! 
They are monogrammed affairs that have a 
chain that you zip up with your zipper, whether 
that zipper be on sweater, handbag, brief case 
or one of the smart tailored zipper dresses. 
So let's zip. 


) make it 





Lacings on skirts and cotton dresses are oa 
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You can—if you follow the 
beauty method that clinics in 
9 nations have proved best 


OETS and painters have done homage 
to the glory of a lovely complexion. 
has subtle 


No feminine charm more 


allure—everyone agrees on that. 


And here is proof that you can possess a 
radiant skin within 30 days. Skin special- 
ists in 9 countries have settled the ques- 
tion beyond dispute in the International 
Beauty Clinic Half-face Tests. 


| Social leaders, shop girls, stenographers, 


women of every type and class eagerly 
participated. Beauty soaps, creams and 
lotions— 151 brands were selected to com- 
pete. Daily, for 30 days, under the direction 
of these specialists, each woman cleansed 
one-half of her face with her favorite 
beauty aid. On the other half, Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap was used exclusively. 
















Woodbury’s won on every count. Whereas 
other products, many of them costly, ef- 
fectedlittleor noimprovement, Woodbury’s 
wholly corrected, or definitely improved 
79% of all skin faults—including large 
pores, blackheads, dry and oily skin. 


For nearly half a century, Woodbury’s, at 
25¢ or more, was the beauty luxury of the 
favored few. Now, at 10¢, it becomes the 
privilege of new millions. Don’t confuse 
Woodbury’s with mere soaps. Its scientific 
formula contains rare and costly ingre- 
dients—special beauty oils and unguents— 
not found in ordinary toilet soaps. Your 
first trial will convince you that no com- 
plexion care can equal Woodbury’s in 
winning “The Skin You Love to Touch”. 
Don’t miss these star programs — BING CROSBY, Tuesdays, 
9:00 P.M., E.S. T., Columbia Network .. .“DANGER- 


OUS PARADISE”, thrilling radio drama, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, N. B.C., 7:45 P. M., E. S. T. 


\/oodbury’s 


SEND FOR THE “LOVELINESS KIT” 
John H. Woodbury, Led., Dept. 417, Perth, Ont. 





Enclosed find 10c. Send the “Woodbury Loveliness 
Kit” containing guest size Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
tubes of Woodbury’s Germ-free Cold and Facial 
Creams, and 6 shades of Woodbury's Facial Powder. 





novel touch that is going over big. Saw this Name - 
type of trimming on a cotton sailor dress, also Street a 
on a perky flannel skirt. Coe ee ee 
, 
Handbags are tucking themselves up, too. The i FACIAL SOAP. now Ke ) ' 
new rough crépe bags, in suit colors, have | Qua Yoodbury ftd ., on Gana eae 








heaps and heaps of tucks, or shirrings, or even | 
smockings. 





MADE IN CANADA 








Twice Guarded is the Beauty 
that knows this 


C yeem ‘Hee care ! 


e - Woodbury’s Creams afford your 


skin double protection through 










































a new, scientific principle that 
keeps them—GERM-FREE. 





LEMISHES are frequently caused 

by tiny germ infections. Wood- 
bury’s Germ-free Creams greatly 
reduce their frequency, perhaps pre- 
vent them altogether. 
Woodbury’s Cold and Facial Creams 
contain an exclusive element which 
Keeps them germ-free. They will not 
harbor the germs that cause infec- 
tion and blemish. 109 dermatologists 
say that they give your complexion 
twice the chance to be radiant, 
healthy, fresh. 
Dryness, too, is overcome by Wood- 
bury’s Cold Cream, by reason of a 
second element known as 576, which 
increases and restores the youthful 
vitality of the skin—keeps faces 
young and free from withering. 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream, a light 
foundation for powder, protects from 
wind, dust, blemishes. Both creams 
are priced at only 50¢, 25¢ and 15¢ 
in jars; 25¢ and 10¢ in tubes, 


SD. 


Proof that they're germ-free 





B 


creams in agar infused with infectious 
germs. (A) Ordinary cream — germs 
from the agar have developed in it. (B) 


free; germs caunot grow in it. 






Look 
for the 
head and 


signature, 


Sohn Be Woodbury, Ltd 
on all 
genuine 
Woodbury 
products 





Send today for Four Woodbury Aids to Loveliness 


Enclosed find 10c. Send me the "Woodbury Loveliness Kit” containing a guest size cake of Woodbury's Facial 
Soap, generous tubes of Woodbury’s Germ-free Cold and Facial Creams, and 6 packets of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder—one of each of the six fashionable shades...John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept, 717, Perth, Ontario. 
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Diagram showing reaction of beauty | 


Woodbury’s Cream — it remains germ- | 
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PASHION SHORTS 


UCH a to-do about the necklines for spring! 

What with plaid scarves, crisp lingerie col- 
lars and tricky fur capelets and stoles, the neck 
ihas stolen all the interest. 


| 


And sleeves are soft, billowy, feminine things 
that puff or balloon, and generally stop a little 
above the wrist. 


i Skirts are gored, gathered, flared or pleated 
lin the dresses and trimly tailored for suit wear. 
The new styles are gracious and simple, and 
lsave us all from that fatal overdressed look. 


!One vital note is that clothes are no longer 
skimpy. Paris first, and now New York, have 
|done away with meagre looking styles, for 
while they are essentially simple, they are not 
at all plain. 





Shirring, smocking and gathering are the 
principal trimmings, and appear in all materi- 
als, from soft chiffons to crisp taffetas. 


|The jacket dress comes forth perennially, but 
it is more important than ever, while the redin- 
| gote is stepping up into the limelight, and may 
|be proud of itself, ‘cos you see it in many cun- 
ining styles. 

e 

[The "Regency" type of costume—high, slim 
waist and rutfly neckline—is getting a lot of 
glory and it does give a gal a swashbuckling, 
|George the Third air. 
| * 


| 


| Taffeta is everywhere. It collars and cuffs our 
suits and coats, blouses itself under afore- 
imentioned garments, twists itself around our 
inecks in scarves and collars then dashes forth 
|co& suits, afternoon dresses, shirtmaker dresses 
|for the business miss, and ends up our day in 
1a swirl of evening glory. 

@ 


| Suits are getting smarter and more popular 
levery day. You simply must have one, but 
don't let me in for telling you what your style 
|should be. They're showing ‘em long, and 
|the ‘re showing ‘em short, and in-between, 
See aiery style is being snatched at by clam- 
|oring women. The short jacket type, with 
|padded shoulders, vented back and patch 
|pockets is being bought now, and worn under 
{winter coats by ladies-of-economy who are 
getting the use of them now, and yet will have 
a spring suit for later. 





Navy, navy and more navy! It's everywhere, 
and accessories are going yellow, pink and pale 
blue to match up with the marine shade. 
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She walked past him into the centre of the 
room. 

“You were asking me just now,” she said, 
“why I hated Enid’s emerald necklace so 
much.” 

She gave him the letter she had brought 
back with her. 

“I found this among my husband’s papers. 
I’ve never shown it to anyone before, but I 
want you to read it.” 

Michael took the letter and unfolded it. 

It was quite short. 

Peter darling, 

Thanks so much for the lovely 
emeralds. They’re the most beautiful 
I’ve ever seen. I do hope you didn’t 
think I was ‘‘fishing’’ when I spoke to 
you about them on Wednesday. If you 
can manage to slip away again tonight, 
you might like to see how well they 
suit me. 

Ever your adoring, 
Enid. 

Sonia was waiting for him to look up. 

“That letter,’’ she went on quietly, “‘is 
dated the fourth of May. It was just about 
two weeks later that Peter . . . died. Those 
emeralds must have been responsible for 
what happened.” 

Michael was staring at her. 


“‘But why didn’t you tell people? They all’ 


think it was you who made Peter—” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I didn’t want anyone to know the 
truth. About Peter and Enid, I mean. 
There was so much already for everyone to 
talk about, and I—I couldn’t bear to add to 
it. You see, it wasn’t really his fault, and I 
loved him, Michael, terribly . . .” 

Then she smiled up at him. 

“We have that in common, haven’t we, 
our love for Peter?” 

Michael laid the letter on the table beside 
her and walked over to the window. He was 
wondering how he could possibly make 
amends for his dreadful mistake. He could 
easily arrange everything at Forres, of 
course, but then. . . 

The scratch of a match behind him caused 
him to turn round. 

Sonia was burning the letter. 

‘Why are you doing that?” he asked her. 

“In case I’m tempted to use it,” she 
replied. 

“To use it?”” He frowned. ‘“‘What for?” 

She dropped what was left of the letter 
into an ash-tray. It flared up for a moment, 
and then the flame died away. 

“A little while ago, Michael, you spoke of 
going back to Forres and telling them that 
what you’d done was only a joke.” 

“Well?” 

“How many of them would believe you? 
They know we’re engaged and that you love 
me. Wouldn’t they all think you were 
merely trying to shield me?” 

Michael’s eyes widened suddenly as he 
realized this. Then he pointed to the ash- 
tray. 

*‘And you’ve burnt the letter. We could 
have told the truth and proved it with that.” 

She nodded. 

“That was why I burnt it. Don’t you see, 
Michael, we couldn’t ever have—”’ 

‘But it was our last chance.” 

“Not quite. There's still one chance left 
to us. We’ve got to get back to Forres 
before Enid does. Then you can put the 
emeralds back and get my handkerchief.” 

Michael had already glanced down at his 
watch. 

“Six o’clock,” he said. ‘And they won’t 
be getting back until about eight. We can 
just do it—with luck.” 


FOR THE FIRST half of their journey, as 
they went racing up the highway, their luck 
seemed to hold. But then, while they were 
still thirty miles south of Forres, they ran 
into heavy rain. 


It was Sonia who first realized the signifi- 
cance of this. 

“If it’s raining at Forres,’’ she said 
quietly, “‘it’ll probably have broken up the 
picnic party rather earlier than we expected.”’ 

The sky to the north of them was as black 
as night. 

“If we don’t get back in time,” said 
Michael grimly, “I'll never forgive myself.”’ 

Sonia shook her head. 

“You’ve nothing to forgive, Michael. I 
can understand just how you felt, and I 
don’t blame you at all. If I’d really been as 
guilty as I let you and everyone else believe, 
what you planned to do wouldn’t have been 
any more than I should have deserved.” 

Michael was keeping the speedometer 
wavering unsteadily between fifty and fifty- 
five. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘it’s wonderful of 
you, taking it like this. But you’re only 
going to make me hate myself all the more 
if we’re not in time.” 

She sat forward. 

“And supposing we’re not? D’you think I 
shall mind a lot of silly gossiping?” She 
smiled. ‘“‘We*can go right away to some 
small place where no one knows us. After 
all—well, we shall have each other, shan’t 
we?” 

Michael’s face softened for an instant. 

“You darling,”’ he breathed. 

But then he realized that she was merely 
being cheerful just to make the load of his 
responsibility seem lighter. 

“‘We’ve got to do it!’’ he said suddenly. 
‘‘We must get back before Enid does!” 

But they didn’t. 

They arrived back at Forres at twenty- 
five minutes to eight, and found that the 
picnic party had been home for more than 
half an hour. 

“Enid?” said Gregory vaguely. ‘‘Isn’t she 
here? Then she must still be upstairs, 
changing.” 

They hurried straight up to Sonia’s room, 


rushed over to the bed, and Michael lifted | 


the coverlet. 

‘The emeralds were gone. 

jBut Michael’s penknife was still there, 
and in place of the necklace were Sonia’s 
handkerchief and a note. 

The note was unsigned, but the hand- 
writing was exactly similar to that of the 
letter which Michael had read that after- 
noon. 


Tell your champion that I’m not 
to be trapped so easily. 


Michael looked up, frowning. 

“Trapped? What does she mean by 
that?” 

Sonia’s eyes were dancing. 

“Can’t you see, Michael? She thought it 
was some scheme of ours to make her stir up 
a fuss about the emeralds—to make her 
admit publicly who gave them to her.” 

Michael thought for a moment. 

“That must be it,”’ he said slowly. “I rang 
her up a few days ago, asking her to come 
here, and she practically told me yesterday 
that she had recognized my voice.” 

“And she’d never dream, of course, that 
you were really working against me.” 

They stood staring at one another, both of 
them breathless with relief after the tension 
of the last few hours. 

“Then we’re safe now,” said Michael 
quietly. 

She nodded, a little wearily. 

“Quite safe,” she whispered. 

She moved toward him, and he took her 
into his arms. 

“‘And we shan’t have to go and live in 
some little place where no one knows us, 
Michael, after all.”” She rubbed her cheek 


against the roughness of his coat. ‘‘Although 
I wouldn’t have minded, my darling, not 
with you.” 
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4 Nine Times Out of Ten 
“Paralyzed Pores’ are the Cause! 


@ ») Lab, Either 


Coarse Pores, Blackheads, Sallow and Muddy 
Skin, Excessively Oily or Dry Skin—practically 
every skin trouble to which woman is victim — 
is but some manifestation or other of “ Para- 
lyzed Pores”. 

“Paralyzed Pores” are due to nothing other 
than wrong method of skin care! 

Ordinary methods are all right as far as they 


go, but they don’t go far enough! They reach 


the surface dirt of the skin, but 
not the subsurface. And it’s that 
underneath dirt that causes all 
the trouble, leading, as it does, 
to “Paralyzed Pores”. 


Everything but the 
Right Thing! 


In our efforts to remove this un- 
derneath dirt we do everything 
but the right thing. We use 
hot and cold applications which 
shock the delicate pores and ren- 
der themcrippled. We use strong 
alcoholic preparations which do 
not remove the dirt, but only 
close the pores and seal it in. 
We use creams which do not 
penetrate, but which have to be rubbed in and 
which only pack the dirt in tighter. Continuing 
the stuffing, the pores become enlarged and 
stretched to the point where they lose all power 
to openand close—in other words,“ paralyzed”. 


Pass your 
over your face. Does your 
skin feel satin smooth? Or 
do you feel little bumps? 


If you do, 
your skin is 
“Paraly: 


A Penetrating Face Cream! 


When pores become paralyzed they be- 
come enlarged and conspicuous. Black- | 
heads and whiteheads appear. The whole | 
breathing and functioning of the skin is | 
impaired and it becomes lifeless and drab | 
and either too dry or oily. It is simply 

| 
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impossible to have a beautiful skin with “ Par- 
alyzed Pores”. 

Lady Esther Face Cream is unique for the 
fact that it penetrates. It does not stay on the 
surface. It does not have to be rubbed in or 
massaged in, which only stretches and widens 
the pores. You just smooth it on. Almost in- 
stantly, and of its own accord, this face cream 
finds its way into the pores. Penetrating the 
little openings to their depths, it dissolves the 
accumulated grime and waste matter and floats 
it to the surface where it is easily wiped off. 


Also Lubricates the Skin 


As Lady Esther Face Cream 
cleanses the skin it also lubri- 
cates it. It resupplies it with a 
fine oil that does away with dry- 
ness, harshness and scaliness and 
makes the skin soft and smooth 
and flexible. For this reason face 
powder does not flake or streak 
on a skin that is cleansed with 
Lady Esther Face Cream. 


fingertips all 


At My Expense! 


I want you to try Lady Esther 
Face Cream at my expense. I want 
you to see the difference just one 
cleansing will make in your skin. 
I want you to see how much 
cleaner, clearer and more radiant 
your skin is and how much smoother and softer. 
Write today for the 7-day supply I offer free and 
postpaid. Just mail the coupon or a penny post- 
card, and by return mail you'll get a generous 
7-day supply of Lady Esther Face Cream. 


then be sure 
suffering from 
zed Pores”. 
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r (You can paste this on a penny postcard) 
Lady Esther, Ltd. 








Province 


Toronto, Ontario ! 
Please send me by return mail your 7-day supply of Lady | 
Esther Four-Purpose Face Cream. { 
SEGA cctaiteneiinias = . a nui 
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DELUNG 


DELNAPS 





Delnaps’ Pad contains 
40 layers of Cellulose, 10 more than 
the average... Absorbs more, pene- 
trates slower, giving safer protection. 





ABSORPTION 


Delnaps’ Pad absorbs 
towards the ends instead of across. 
Having “Long-way Absorption,” 
they last longer—more economical. 


DELUNG 


DELNAPS 


Look for the 
Convenient 
Jade Green Box 





DeLong Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont. 








The 
Emerald Necklace 


(Continued from page 25) 





had gone on a picnicking expedition, and 
were not expected back until the evening. 

When lunch was over, Michael produced 
his cigarette case and discovered that it was 
empty. He announced his intention of going 
up to his room to refill it. 

His movements were quite casual until he 
had closed the door behind him, when his 
demeanor suddenly changed and became 
alert. 

He hurried upstairs and passed on at once 
into Enid’s room. He crossed swiftly to the 
dressing-table, upon which lay her jewel case 
and drew on a pair of gloves. 

Taking a large penknife from his pocket 
he inserted the blade of it beneath the lid of 
the jewel case, gave the knife a sudden 
wrench, and so broke the flimsy lock. He 
lifted out the emerald necklace, which he 
slipped into his pocket, closed the case and 
replaced it just as he had found it. 

Then he took a small handkerchief from 
another pocket, crumpled it in his hands, and 
dropped it beneath the dressing-table. 

He came out of the room, closed the door 
very quietly, and stood listening for a mo- 
ment or two. Apparently satisfied, he 
hurried down the corridor and passed into 
Sonia’s room. 

There he took the emeralds and the knife 
from his pocket again, crossed over to the 
bed and lifted one corner of the coverlet. He 
hesitated for just a moment, and then laid 
both the necklace and the knife upon the 
bed, smoothing and patting the coverlet 
over them so that no trace of his disturbance 
remained. 

Less than a minute later, he was down- 
stairs again and lighting a cigarette from his 
refilled case. 

“Time for us to get going,’”’ Sonia said. 
“Hadn’t you better go and fetch the car 
round?” 


THEY ARRIVED in town at about five 
o'clock, and ten minutes later were having 
tea at Sonia’s flat. 

She had already shown him her new frock, 
a wonderful creation in shimmering gold, 
but there had been a strange lack of enthus- 
iasm in his manner that had puzzled her. 

“You seem very moody,” she said at 
last. “Is there anything worrying you?” 

He summoned a smile. 

“What could be worrying me?” 

“I don’t know. But you’ve scarcely 
spoken half a dozen words all the afternoon. 
It’s as though you had something on your 
mind.” 

“There’s nothing at all,” he said. 

She frowned slightly and seemed dissatis- 
fied with his answer, but when she spoke 
again, it was about her frock. 

“TI must have something,”’ she said, “to 
play against Enid’s emerald necklace.” 

She handed him a cup of tea. 

“How I hate those emeralds!” she added, 
with an unexpected vehemence that startled 
him. 

“Hate them?” he repeated. ‘‘Why should 
you?” 

She hesitated. 

“Before I tell you that, Michael, there’s 
something I’ve been wanting to ask you.” 

“Well?” 

“Why have you never mentioned to me 
that you went to school with my husband, 
and that you and he were friends?” 

He looked up at her. 

“You knew that?” 

“TI remembered only this morning where I 
had heard your name before. Peter used to 
speak of you. He told me he had intended 
going out to Africa to join you‘on your 
orange farm.” 

Michael nodded. 


“‘We had made that arrangement. But 


then he met you, and changed his mind 
about coming out.” 

There was a little silence. 

“You liked him?’’ asked Sonia quietly. 

“Yes—very much.” 

‘*Then when you heard about . . . every- 
thing that happened . . . you must have 
hated me.” 

Michael shifted uneasily. 

“Can you blame me?” he asked roughly. 
“You were practically responsible for his 
death.” 

“You believed that,’’ she insisted, ‘‘and 
yet you came back to England and asked me 
to marry you?” 

Michael stood up and walked across to a 
window. 

“Why did you, Michael?” 

He made no reply. 

“T’ve an idea,’’ she went on presently, 
“that you came back to England in the first 
place to repay me in some way for what had 
happened to Peter. Is that right?” 

“Quite right,” he said curtly. 

“And then you fell in love with me 
instead?” 

There seemed to be a hint of mockery in 
her voice, and he swung round angrily. 

“Yes, I fell in love with you. But I didn’t 
let that prevent me from carrying out my 
plans. You'll understand what I mean 
when we get back to Forres.” 

Her eyes widened slowly in surprise, | 
surprise mingled with a touch of fear. 

“Then you’ve—done something—”’ 

He laughed at her dismay. | 

“You remember when I went upstairs | 
after lunch to refill my cigarette case?” 

She nodded dumbly, and sat very still | 
while he went on to tell her exactly what he | 
had arranged at Forres. 

“‘And when Enid gets back this evening 
she'll find her emeralds gone and one of your 
handkerchiefs under her dressing-table. 
They'll probably wait until we return before 
they search yourroom—and then they'll find 
the emeralds and the knife on your bed.” 

He spoke rapidly and excitedly, as though 
he were trying to hide some weakness or 
indecision in his voice, and by the time he | 
had finished, Sonia was by far the calmer of 
the two. 

“Supposing I tell 
Michael?”’ 

He laughed again. 
“How many of them will believe you if 
you do? As if the man who is engaged to | 
marry you would have done such a thing!” | 

She started. 

“So that’s why you—” 

But he rushed on: 

“Enid certainly won’t believe you. I chose | 
her because she hates you so much. She'll | 
see that everyone gets to hear about it. | 
You'll be snubbed and ignored, just as you | 
should have been for these last four years.” 

For several moments, neither of them 
spoke or moved. Sonia seemed to be lost in 
thought. Then she got to her feet and came 
over slowly to where he stood. 

“Are you glad, Michael?” she asked 
simply. 

“Glad? Why shouldn’t I be glad? Haven’t 
I been waiting for years to do this?” 

“‘And you’re happy now you've done it?” 
__“Of course I’m happy. Why shouldn’t 
i a 





them the truth, 





His voice trailed away indecisively. His 
eyes, which had been meeting hers so 
steadily, wavered suddenly, and he turned 
aside. 

‘“‘What’s the use of pretending?’’ he said 
abruptly. “I hated doing it, but I had to see 
it through. I should have hated myself if I’d 
let things go just because I happened to—”’ 
He broke off and faced her again, defiantly. 
“You can’t say that I haven’t been just.” 

She touched his arm. 


to the door. 

She was out of the room for no more than 
about a minute, but the interval was quite 
long enough for Michael’s uncertainty to 
have crystallized into a new decision. 

He met her at the door. 

“Sonia, my dear, I’ve been a fool. Let’s 
go back to Forres at once, and I'll tell them 
it was all a stupid joke or something.” 

She seemed not to hear his suggestion. 
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Charm for Brunettes 


The charm of lovely hair, 
alive, gleaming and fragrant, 
comes with the use of Evan 
Williams “Ordinary” Sham- 
poo, the purely herbal hair 
treatment. Blondes should use 
Evan Williams “Camomile”. 
Sold everywhere. 


Famous for 36 years. Used by 
pretty women the world over. 
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WHEN IT RAINS = 


YOUR SHOES WILL SHED 
WATER. LIKE A DUCKS 
BACK -IF YOU USE — 


ALL-WEATHER 


POLISH 


BRING COLOR TO 


FADING 
HAIR 


rs BOTTLE 
FREE 


You need not have a 
single gray hair. To prove it, we'll send you 
the famous FREE Test Outfit that we have 
sent to 3,000,000 women. You can try it 
on a small lock snipped from your hair. 
Gray disappears and color comes: black, 
brown, auburn, blonde. No “artificial” look. 
Nothing to wash or rub off on clothing. 
Clear, water-white liquid does it. Entirely 





| SAFE. Hair stays soft—waves or curls 
| easily. Mary T. Goldman’s is obtainable at 
. | drug and department stores everywhere. 
“Wait here,” she said, and walked across | S e 


Or you can try it Free on 
FREE single lock. We send com- 
TEST plete test. Use coupon. 


“--MARY T. GOLDMAN'~"> 


8537 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, * 


Name... -cnccnn none nne concccecccceccccccce : 
§ Street..-----22----0-----eeeeenneennnneee ee 
{ City------eeeeens eonnnseeee Prov. ---«-- s 
® Color of your heals? cocccccccccccccccccceces . 
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you. There were weeks and sometimes 
months at a time that I was never ashore. 


WATER—NOT the kind we lived on—was 
something of a problem. Only once did we 
live where we had all we wanted all the time. 
There was a spring about three hundred feet 
from the shore. Water pipes were laid and 
from the pipe to the house, a hundred feet of 
hose. The latter was necessary to allow for 
the rise and fall of the tides. 

In settling on a location for a house, 
water is the first consideration, so there is 
generally a small stream near by; but during 
a dry spell of weather or if it is frosty, this 
will dry up and then it means every bit of 
water used in the house must be brought by 
boat whether it is for drinking, cooking or 
washing. And in this case, wash days are 
few and far between. 

If it is cedar water, that is, from a stream 
into which cedar trees have fallen, it is 
necessary to boil it before using. Otherwise 
there is the possibility of cedar poisoning, 
a disease very difficult to avoid or get rid of 
as long as one stays in the cedar country. 
Cedar water is about the color of weak 
coffee. 

I have sometimes used the water in the 
chuck for cooking vegetables, but this 
requires about half as much fresh water, as 
otherwise it is much too salty. Once I 
cooked spaghetti in the chuck water. The 
fishes may have eaten it. We didn’t. 

In some respects, living in a float-house is 
a lonely life. If one likes solitude, it is ideal. 
The men are busy during the day and need 
the family gasboat or rowboat to get to and 
from work. To do much travelling at night 
is not safe, so we stayed at home. 

Sometimes we had neighbors literally 
next door and could walk the boom sticks— 
the long logs to which the houses are 
attached—and so make our calls. At other 
times we were many miles apart and a visit 
was of some importance. It would be an all 
day atfair, sometimes longer, depending on 
how far one had to travel, the weather, and 
one’s hosts. And nowhere are there more 
hospitable folk. 


ONE FAMILY has lived about twenty 
years on the water. Mr. and Mrs. Charlie 
Reynolds have their own private school- 
house for their four children, probably the 
smallest public school in the province. 








Marriage As |t 
Seems to Me 


(Continued from page 22) 








seem to have produced results strikingly 
better than the old methods. He would be 
a bold man who maintained that either 
wives or homes were happier under these 
“emancipated” ideas, and he would be a 
still braver spirit who suggested that the 
atmosphere created for children was either 
more considerate or sincere than that in- 
habited by Santa Claus and ‘‘the stork’’—in 
which some of us grew up, to our infinite 
gratitude and advantage. The ‘“‘single 
standard”’ for men and women is not a new 
discovery: decent people held it long before 
the socialist claimed it as one of his liberat- 
ing principles. For Mr. and Mrs. Queen 
Hughes to be enthusiastic about their great 
success at the end of three years, is excellent 

and I wish them well—-but | still hope 
they will send me that wire on their Silver 
Wedding Day. 


GLORIA QUEEN may be interested to 
know that I, as well as my wife, wear a 
wedding ring, which was put on my finger in 
church in 1913; so I fear another of her 
suggestions was anticipated some time ago. 
Without going into self-revealing detail, I 
might say that I have believed in the perfect 


School days generally mean either breaking 
up the home by mother taking the children 
to town or else sending the children away. 

The Reynolds solved that problem by 
appealing to the department of education 
and having a qualified teacher sent to them, 
guaranteeing to pay her wages. The little 
red schoolhouse contains a fine classroom 
and adjoining the teacher’s own quarters. 
She has her meals with the family. These 
young girls, and there was more than one, 
liked their new surroundings so well that 
they usually remained to share them with 
fine upstanding young men. 

The Mission boat Columbia, under the 
auspices of the Anglican church, attends to 
spiritual and medical needs. The Columbia, 
a doctor and a padre aboard, equipped with 
wireless, a hospital aboard and a two-bed 
hospital, makes the round trip of the district 
every two weeks. At time of approaching 
childbirth, unless the women go “down- 
town,” that is, to Vancouver, the Columbia 
takes them across to Alert Bay where the 
Columbia Coast Mission has a splendidly 
modern hospital and there they are given 
the most expert care possible and brought 
back in due time aboard the Columbia to 
their homes. Only a very moderate charge 
for hospital care is made and none at all for 
the services of the Columbia. 


GETTING SUPPLIES was really not 
much of a problem when we lived reasonably 
close to the bay where the weekly boat 
landed. One could, if one wished, get an 
order up every week from Vancouver. Meat 
brought up this way was not usually as 
satisfactory, as bought in small quantities 
it was apt to spoil. The boat left Vancouver 
early Monday mornings, which meant that 
probably the packing was done on Saturday. 
The boat did not arrive at the Bay until 
Wednesday, sometimes later. The camps, 
of course, bought a whole carcass at a time 
and consequently had less spoilage to con- 
tend with, and their facilities for keeping 
food were better. 

One year, however, we lived in Greenway 
Sound, and a week or so after moving there, 
the camp which had been located a couple 
of miles away, left for another locality. The 
steamship company not deeming us of 
enough importance to make Greenway 
Sound a port of call, did not come after that, 

{Continued on page 56} 


mental equality—though not similarity—o! 
the sexes since at any rate 1899, when I 
made my first public speech on the subject. 
That has not caused me to abandon the old 
superstition that there are things women do 
better than men, or even the still more hoary 
delusion that there are things men do better 
than women. That equally qualified and 
capable women have the right to rank with 
men is a proposition that needs no proof, 
and, along with Dr. Orchard, I helped to 
ordain the first woman to the Congrega- 
tional ministry in England— long before it 
was Officially sanctioned by the Church, as it 
now is. 

I am, therefore, under no need whatsoever 
of conversion to the idea of ‘“‘emancipation” 
for women; nor am I under the impression 
that Soviet Russia has achieved it. Keeping 
your own name, exchanging mutual rings 
(by the way, why rings?), putcing the re- 
sponsibility of children on the state, arrang- 
ing with your husband that he shall give you 
some form of six in exchange for some 
variety of half-a-dozen, to dispense with all 
conventions, hypocrisies and superstitions, 
and to make the necessary provision in the 
sex department, is not a marriage in any 
sense in which the church would understand 
it, so Gloria Queen is perfectly right. It 
should be a civil contract. In view of the 
contemplated possibility of its ultimate 
crashing because of the charming young 
gentleman’s “leaping ahead” or of her own 
becoming a nagger—a dreadfully old- 
fashioned thing for a socialist to become, by 
the way—it even seems a little unfortunate 
that there could not be some anticipation of 
those contingencies. 

Marriage without love is certainly im- 
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Wave 





New clothes, new dress accessories . . . don’t 
forget to complete the picture with a genuine 
Nestle Wave. The exclusive, scientific Nestle 
method is your assurance of a lustrous and 
beautiful “permanent”. 


@ Look for this card in every Hairdressing Shop that 
offers Nestle Waves. 


Make sure that Genuine 


Nestoil Supplies are used. 
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Like lovely English women you, too, should daily 
know the caressing tenderness of Yardley Old Eng- 
lish Lavender Soap . . . The double purpose of 
Yardley English Complexion Cream for night and 
day .. . The invisible beauty-enhancing protection 
of Yardley Lavender English Complexion Powder 

. The incomparable allure of the Yardle: 


Lavender Perfume. 


Lavender Perfume... .. .. .40c to $12.00 


Lavender Powder.............. 1.10 

Lavender Complexion Cream...... stew te 

ee ee eee Sa ee EO ee 35 
(3 cakes for $1.00) 

Yardley Compact........... $1.10 to $2.50 


YARDLEY 
LAVENDER 


By Appointmentto 
H. M. The Queen 


THE NESTLE-LE MUR CO. (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 
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N osroaus are antiseptic stipposi- 
tories...very easy to use...and much more 
convenient than traditional methods of 
achieving inner cleanliness. 


They melt at internal body temper- 
ature and spread a powerful antiseptic 
that remains in effective contact for hours. 
This antiseptic—called Parahydrecin — 
has the unique feature of destroying germs 
without risk to delicate inner tissue. 
Norforms are harmless. 


And Norforms leave no embarrass- 
ing antiseptic odor around the room or 
about your person. They require no 
awkward apparatus for application. They 
are completely ready and always uniform. 
Nothing to mix or measure; you don't have 
to’ worry about an “overdose” or “burn.” 

Send for the Norforms booklet, “The 
New Way.” It gives further facts about 
modernized feminine hygiene. Or, buy a 
box of Norforms at your druggist’s today. 
12 in a package, each individually foil 
wrapped. 

Address: Box H.38, The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company Ltd., Toronto. 

Makers of Unguentine. 


NORFORMS 


KNOWN TO PHYSICIANS AS “VAGIFORMS” 





For Rheumatism, Neuritis, Constipation 
Composed Entirely of Herbs 


75c¢ and $2.00 


At Drug and 

Dept. Stores or 

Pestage Paid 
from 


REDUX PRODUCTS 


Medical Arts Bidg. Hamilton, Ont. 





SHAKE-SFACKS 


The fascinating story of life in the float-houses 


of British CColumbia logging camps 


by DORA DIBNEY 


It takes me nearly thirty minutes to walk 
down town, and really, there isn’t a soul 
living near. Oh, yes, of course, there’s that 
little Mrs. Thomson, but she has four 
children; she’s not a member of the bridge 


| club. Too unreliable, you know.” 


I really wasn’t eavesdropping. The lady 


| who had just uttered these noble sentiments 
| was sitting behind me in the street car, no 
| doubt being unable to spare the necessary 


thirty minutes to walk down town. 
I wondered idly what she did with all the 


| time she had saved. Or if she would like 
| being in a place where it took an entire day 


to visit her neighbor, although that same 
neighbor might not be any more than 
twenty miles away. And no bridge clubs! 
Splatters of conversation reached me 
... “It’s got one of those whirlygig arrange- 
ments, and the clothes are dry in no time! 
. Those advertisements of ironing ma- 
chines—Oh, just marvellous!” 


MY -THOUGHTS carried me back to 
British Columbia, to the logging district on 
the mainland just northof Vancouver Island. 
No electric ironers or washing machines or 
telephones or street cars, but, despite this, 
the six years I lived there were full of the 
real joy of living. 

If you have lived in Eastern Canada or on 
the prairies all your life, the chances are 
that you are not familiar with British 
Columbia's floating population. They are 
by no means “‘transients.”’ 

Suppose we take a trip there. We'll dis- 
regard the lordly liners that decorate Van- 
couver’s beautiful harbor, and instead go 
aboard one of the little freight and passenger 
boats that make a business of taking workers 
and supplies to the logging camps and the 
fish canneries. 

We'll go approximately three hundred 
miles north. But we'll do about seven 
hundred miles actual travelling by the time 
we steam in and out of the numerous bays 
and inlets that indent the British Columbia 
coast. 

You won't see a great deal of the life of 
that country, perhaps, but at each stop 
there will probably be a house or two. You 
will see window boxes abloom with flowers; 
vines on the walls; honeysuckle, its fragrant 
blossoms beloved of those living jewels, the 
humming birds; canary vine with its dainty 
yellow cups, or perhaps scarlet runner 
making a bright pattern on the dark back- 
ground of cedar shakes and providing sus- 
tenance for the body as well as beauty for 
the soul.” 


not on land, but on the water—anything 
from ten to one hundred and fifty feet of 
water underneath ! 


CONSTRUCTED OF hand-split cedar 
shingles, known locally as shakes, a float- 
house is unexpectedly comfortable. I think 
our house was typical of scores of others. 
Picture, therefore, a house measuring ap- 
proximately fourteen feet by fifty feet. This 
is built on a raft of cedar logs about seventy 
feet in length and twenty-four feet wide. 
The outside logs are longést, and about 
three feet in thickness. The extra width of 
the raft provides a walk around the house, 
six feet on one side and three feet on the 
other. 

The six-foot side is fenced in and makes a 
playground for the small son. 

A float-house must be built so that it can 
be towed easily, as a logger moves his 
residence whenever his work is done in that 
particular locality. So that explains why 
most houses are fairly long, and average one 
room wide. 

Logging camps vary a great deal in size, 
but there are seldom more than a half dozen 
families living there, even in the largest. 
Not all women like the isolation or the 
privations imposed by living on the water. 

But there are plenty of advantages in 
living on the water, despite the lack of 
modern conveniences which would be so 
deplored by the lady of the street car. The 
float-house dwellers seldom speak of the 
water as the sea, or the ocean, or even just 
the water. 


It’s the salt chuck—a term borrowed from 
the Siwash Indians. Into the chuck goes 
everything not wanted, and sometimes the 
things that are, the kindly tide carrying 
away rubbish never to be seen again. 

This is one of the many things inclined to 
spoil one for city life; for whereas when 
living in a float-house you can heave an 
empty tin, or the tea leaves, or the potato 
peelings through the window or out of the 
door, your neighbors in the city might 
object if one absentmindedly did the same 
thing there. 

Travel to the store, anything from one to 
thirty miles away, or more—to the neigh- 
bors, to the shore, even to one’s own 
chicken house, anywhere at all—is by boat. 
It is the one means of locomotion unless one 
is ashore, and then one walks, climbs, 
dodges, jumps—over windfalls, through 
dense underbrush of salal, up and down 
hills, over boulders, slides, and what have 





A typical float-house, complete with garden. 
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Till This ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative 
Solved Her Constipation 


HE was so tired—depressed—always having 
S colds and headaches. And she had tried so 
many things she almost despaired of getting 
relief. Then she discovered the real answer. A 
laxative that gave thorough, natural cleansing, 
not mere partial bowel action. 

Can there be such a difference in laxatives? 
Stop and think for a minute. Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets) contains only natural plant and 
vegetable laxatives, po balanced. No 
phenol derivatives. Ask any doctor the differ- 
ence. You’ll be surprised at the wonderful feel- 
ing that follows the use of NR. You're so re- 
freshed—toned u pleasantly alive. You'll 
want to give NR’s a fair trial immediately. 
They are so kind to your system—so quickly 
effective for relieving Scodechen. colds, bilious- 
ness, chronic fatigue or bad skin. They’re non- 
habit forming—another proof that nature's 
way is best. The economical 25 dose box, only 
25c at any drug store. 

1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
FREE signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
and NR. Send stamp for pestace, and packing 
to The Lewis Medicine Co., Desk 201-DY,67 Crawford 
Avenue, Windsor, Ontario. 






MCR 25°80x 
wa Quick relief for acid indigestion, 
“TUMS 


sour stomach, heartburn. Only 10. 





YOU CANT BE CARELESS 


vi COLDS 


first sign 
take 


Grove’s L. B. Q.’s 


A cold is an internal infection. Whether 
it develops into something serious or 
not depends on the precautions taken to 
check it. Common sense dictates that 
you take a cold remedy that will give 
internal treatment. 


There is nothing better you can take for a cold 
than Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. It is in- 
ternal and direct—it goes to the source of the 
trouble. It does the four things necessary. 
First, it opens the bowels; second, it combats 
the cold germs in the system and reduces fever: 
third, it relieves the headache and “grippy” 
feeling; fourth, it tones up the entire system and 
fortifies against further attacks. 


Keep Grove’s handy in your medicine cabinet. 
At the first sneeze or chill take it as prescribed. 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine has what it 
takes to stop that cold quickly and effectively. 
Buy a box at your nearest druggist (the large 
size is the most economical to buy). Make sure 


Se 


| you get Grove’s. They’re in a white box. 452 


Groves LAXATIVE 


BROMO QUININE 
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"No, | a baby, | a baby” 








Experiment 
In Adoption 


(Continued from page 26) 





We protested: ‘‘But John is only a baby. 
You're a big girl.” 
“No, I a baby. 

wuga.” 

We pointed out that if she wanted to be a 
baby, she would have to surrender most of 
the privileges and advantages which had 
previously been hers as a grown-up girl. She 
would have to give up, for instance, some of 
the nice food which she now had to eat, and 
would join John at the rusk stage. 

In many other ways she would be handi- 
capped. We did not mention this as a pun- 
ishment. We simply pointed it out quietly 
as a statement of fact. If she became a baby 
again she would be treated like a baby. She 
could not have the treats that had been hers. 
John, we pointed out, did not receive nearly 
such nice things because he was only a very 
little boy. If Diana was going to be a little 
girl she would have to give up her treats. 
This did not go down so well. She began to 
see, as we had hoped she would see, that 
being a baby was not all fun and cuddles. 
The inferiority of John’s position and the 
superiority of her own was brought home to 
her. She began to feel, if only through her 
stomach, that there was something to be 
said in being an elder sister. 

When any special food was coming her 
way, we took care to emphasize that John 
could not participate. He was too tiny. 

“Little babies can’t have this,’’ we pointed 
out to her. This does not mean that John 
was deprived, in front of her, of special 
favors. We never at any time did the boyout 
of fun just because he was smaller. We have 
never favored the idea that mere age entitles 
a child to benefits. But in the matter of food, 
obviously there is disparity according to 
years, and it was this that we tried to indi- 
cate. 

When there were treats they were shared, 
John receiving a slightly smaller portion 
according to his capacity. It was inevitable, 
however, I believe, that John at times must 
have felt that all was unfair in his little 
world. He was a demanding infant, and 
Diana collared as much of our attention as 
she could. The little fellow knew this, and 
he made it quite clear that he was going to 
demand his share and to receive it. 

In the difficult circumstances Diana’s 
claim weighed a little more heavily with us. 
Any prolonged continuation of her jealousy 
and animosity would have wounded both 
John and herself. John had never been hurt 
as she had been hurt. 

We gave generously and judiciously to 
him in all kinds of ways, not always when 


I a baby. Guga, wuga, 


Diana was present. Their development pro- 
ceeded separately for a time; the family 
spirit would have to come later. It was use- 
less at that stage to attempt any kind of 
harmonious family grafting. To try to per- 
suade the two to come together was the wrong 
method. So we treated them separately, giv- 
ing John, alone, those attentions which, be- 
cause of Diana’s resentment, he was unable 
to expect while she was around; and heaping 
on to Diana, not too disturbingly near John, 
the measure of love that she felt had been 
taken away from her. 

She was always watching us closely in our 
treatment of John, and we had to be on our 
guard lest, in a mood of affection, we gave 
him some trifling attention which she felt 
was a reflection on herself. She felt her posi- 
tion keenly, and was shy and afraid of 
strangers. We were particularly careful not 
to discriminate either way in front of 
strangers. 

There was little doubt about John’s happi- 
ness. His contented state of mind was re- 
marked upon by most people who saw him, 
and his obvious good spirits and fine phys- 
ical development made him so attractive 
that he was his own worst enemy as far as 
Diana was concerned. We had to anticipate 
people’s admiring remarks about him, and 
stall them off just as they were beginning to 
say something that would have plunged 
Diana into the depths of gloom and despair. 

She was very jealous of our absences. Her 
incessant question if we had not been in her 
presence for some time, was: ‘‘Where have 
you been, daddy? (or mummy). Have you 
been with John?” She was always afraid 
that while she had been asleep, or elsewhere, 
baby brother John had been getting all the 
love and fun. We had to save her mind this 
worry and stress. 

We tried to prevent her coming into a 
room and discovering Marjorie or myself 
nursing or petting John. She had surprised 
us once in the act of petting John and the 
shock to her had been considerable. 

We decided that we could not afford to 
risk it again. The suspicion had to be put 
out of her mind, and it could only be put out 
by reassuring treatment. If, when we were 
with John we heard her coming along the 
passage, we adapted ourselves as smoothly 
as possible to her entrance. 

It was of first importance that Diana 
should adjust herself. She was herself try- 
ing hard to do this. It was our part to give 
her every encouragement by our conduct. 


Designs for Loving 


JOHN WAS going to be circumcised. That 
meant that for a few days he would need 
constant attention and care. Nothing was 
more certain than that Diana would have 
another setback if during that period she 
had to watch her mother continually fussing 
over John. We decided that she should be 
spared this further mental disturbance, and 
by resorting to one of our stratagems we 
made it possible for Diana to be out of the 
way altogether until the operation was over. 
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The King George V. Silver Jubilee 
Cancer Fund for Canada 


N THE great medical centers of 
I the world, physicians and 
other scientists are at work night 
and day trying to find the cause 
and cure of cancer. When the 
hoped-for, worked-for and 
prayed-for discovery is really 
made, the whole world will be 
told of it by front-page head- 
lines in newspapers, radio broad- 
casting and magazines. 


Meanwhile science is making 
steady progress in fighting the 
disease which kills more people, 
past 40, in Canada than any 
other disease but one—heart 
disease. As in many other wars 
against disease, the great weapon 
at present is education—spread- 
ing the knowledge that cancer in 
its early stages can often be des- 
troyed by radium and X-rays or 
removed by surgery. But there 
is no proof that any drug, serum 
or local application can cure it. 


Cancer is not contagious nor, in 
itself, hereditary. Its early stages 
are usually painless. But while 
cancer prowls, like a thief in the 
night, attacking and robbing the 
unwary, alert defense against it 
is saving thousands of lives. A 
complete health examination, 
made in time to locate the pres- 
ence of the enemy, is an import- 
ant protection against cancer. 


Modern science appeals to intel- 
ligence. Many untimely deaths 
can be prevented by getting rid of 
cancerous growths. Especially is 
this true while they are local and 
confined to a small area, which 
is always the case at the start. 


During the past three years 
rapid progress has been made in 
cancer prevention in Canada. 
Facilities for the early detection 
and treatment of cancer have 
been developed by all the Pro 
vincial Departments of Health in 
conjunction with Provincial 
Medical Associations and par- 
ticularly with the Canadian 
Medical Association. Diagnostic 
clinics and treatment centers, 
with physicians on their staffs 
who are skilled in the early re- 
cognition and treatment of the 
disease, are being established 
throughout the country—but a 
great deal more remains to be done. 


This year the British Empire 
celebrates the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary of His Majesty’s ac- 
cession to the throne. With the 
approval of His Majesty, a fund 
to be known as The King George 
V. Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund 
for Canada has been established. 
The money obtained will be used 
entirely for cancer prevention 
and control in Canada. 
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Clear up sniffly little noses — 
help to prevent many colds, 
too—with VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


IHE next time you hear a sniffle 

in your home, mother, don’t wait 
until it grows into a bad cold. Promptly, 
apply Vicks Va-tro-nol—just a few 
drops up each nostril. 

Va-tro-nol reduces swollen mem- 
branes and clears away clogging mucus. 
That annoying stuffiness vanishes — 
normal breathing through the nose 
again becomes easy. 

Especially designed for the nose and 
upper throat—where most colds start— 
Va-tro-nol aids the functions provided 








hreathe now 


Mummy!” 


by Nature to prevent colds, or to throw 
them off in the early stages. Used at the 
very first sign of irritation, Va-tro-nol 
aids in avoiding many colds altogether. 

Vicks Va-tro-nol is real medication— 
yet is absolutely safe—for children and 
adults alike. And so easy to use—any 
time or place. Keep a bottle handy. 







Note! For Your Protection 


The remarkable success of Vicks 
drops—for nose and throat—has 
brought scores of imitations. The 
trade-mark “‘ Va-tro-nol” is your pro- 
tection in getting this exclusive 
Vicks formula . ..so always ask for 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 
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Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 


Service Bulletin No. 17 


Which treats with the subtleties of 


make-up 






” Dressing Nasy ) 


By the Brenyy Bhaor 


Not twenty women out of a hundred know 
how to make up effectively. Some overdo 
it; others use the wrong materials. Yet 
the right make-up can give a plain face 
charm—a lovely face character. 

Learn the secrets of make-up, of high- 
lighting, of facial structure, of color and 
texture selection. Learn how to stress 
your best features and make the least of 
your worst. Learn about the make-up 
which is individually yours. Price 10 
cents. 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Service Bulletin No. 15 


Every woman carries her character in 
her hands — so why not have yours beau- 


will 


tifully cared for? A little skilled care 
ee them lovely through the years. 


Daily care and unusual conditions are 
discussed in this bulletin. Price 5 cents. 
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moral, and I am glad that Gloria Queen says 
so emphatically. Nothing she can say on the 
point is too strong. The only weakness 
about her position is that there is something 
the matter with a love that actually sets out 
with a more than whispered doubt as to its 
permanence. I prefer to believe that things 
are much better than she implies, and that 
the love is really there: in which case the 
telegram will unquestionably arrive. 

The idea of marriage without children is 
also not new, nor do many of the churches 
say anything whatsoever on the matter. 
The marriage ceremony I have used for 
thirty years contains none of the notions 
which excite Gloria Queen’s indignation, 
That “marriage is an institution ordained of 
God for the comfort and help of His Chil- 
dren,” holds none of the gross implications 
of the older ceremonies, nor does it infer the 
tiniest inequality of status between those 
who are being united. It is true that such 
inequalities have existed, and here and there 
they survive and that they have no right to 
endure, but a civil marriage is not necessary 
in order to avoid them. My Victorian 
Grammar told me that the masculine was 
“the worthier gender;” the reference to God 
by exclusively masculine pronouns and the 
investing Him with purely masculine attri- 
butes are utterly without both authority and 
common sense. This is not, however, the 
place for theological argument. While there 
may have been some disingenuousness in the 
plea of the Victorian female that she was 
“only a poor weak woman”—a plea which 
was, in fact, an infallible weapon in a skilful 
hand—I heartily assure Gloria Queen that, 
as a churchman, I sympathize entirely with 
her protest against masculine predominance, 
though I regret she should be so out of date 
as to go tilting at so many deserted wind- 
mills. 

The main answer to her article, however, 
comes from considerations which may, I 
fear, mean nothing to her. Some of us still 
believe in God asthe sourceand sanctification 
of the deepest and holiest things in human 
hearts, of which the deepest and holiest of all 
is the love of a man and a woman which 
knows itself so complete, so unique, and so 
permanent that neither life nor death (nor 
what is after both) will touch it. 

So long as it is possible to feel anything, 
the deep strong union of the one man and the 
one woman who have chosen each other out 
of all the world will abide. It has become so 
completely part of each existence that it 
could not be removed without that existence 
being torn into rags. The years have only 
added to the power and fragrance of the 
accumulated memories both share. Joys 
and sorrows have been experienced together, 
and have poured their reinforcement into the 
building in such a way that there is a depth 
and sweetness about the, perhaps, less 
effusive intercourse, of which youth knows, 
and can know, nothing. The truest sweets of 
marriage are not available until the years 
have mellowed it, brought a reciprocal un- 
derstanding which is automatic and intui- 
tive, created a companionship which is a 
mutual complement and comfort, and given 
a happiness which nothing external to the 
dual life can ever destroy—or provide. There 
seem to be those who have such an experi- 
ence as this more than once in life. I do not 
criticize them, although I am left marvelling 
at their good fortune. I can only say that, 
for me, it would be utterly impossible. 
“Until death us do part” has no meaning for 
me. I should feel wedded always, in all 
circumstances, and unable to imagine myself 
entering on a second espousal. 

But, whether once or more than once, 
what has such a conception of marriage in 
common with the idea Gloria Queen pre- 
sents to us? What does a wife care about her 
“economic equality”’ when she is in partner- 
ship,with the one loved and beloved? What 
thought does such a husband give to 
whether he is dominant or henpecked, when 
life is one joyous voyage with the person 
who understands him better than he under- 
stands himself—perhaps without realizing 
that he returns the compliment? The ulti- 
mate in each personality has come together 
for all time. For such a bond divorce courts 
have neither meaning nor relevance; the 
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contingency does not arise. The intellectual 
“leaps” of the husband will be made along- 
side the sure wisdom of his wife, which can 
either encourage or restrain, because pos- 
sessed of a woman’s natural acumen. The 
wife’s temper does not stray down “‘Naggers’ 
Lane”’ because she happens to love her hus- 
band and to wish to make life as pleasant for 
him—and herself—as possible. So that is 
irrelevant also; in fact they are religious 
people. 


PERHAPS I shall be told that such marri- 
ages do not exist. In a large congregation I 
have rather unusual opportunities of obser- 
vation and I pronounce them the majority. 
Far more wreckages are piled up on the 
sands of ‘“‘emancipation” than on the rock 
of “‘superstition.” It is quite true that the 
newspapers do not chronicle them because 
to the journalist the only news is bad news. 
All the bank clerks who do not abscond; all 
the careful drivers who arrive at their destin- 
ations with their cars intact; all the lovers 
who do not murder their rivals; all the hus- 
bands and wives who have no history save 
their abiding and deepening love—what use 
are these to the reporter? The perfectly 
normal unparagraphed and unphotographed 
homes just “carry on.”’ It may be that such 
marriages are fewer than they were, though I 
doubt even that. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
have their counterparts, even in these days, 
though the religious faith of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone was the secret underlying their 
domestic felicity. It is the knowledge of 
that which makes one of the many reasons 
for a church wedding. The ceremony is the 
recognition of the fundamental basis of 
marriage which consists in the dedication of 
two lives to God in order that they may 
dedicate themselves to permanent and 
happy union with each other. It is the lack 
of that fundamental basis which keeps the 
divorce courts busy with hundreds, and on 
the mental horizon of thousands. 

The use of different names may be a little 
disconcerting. An English morning paper 
once contained, it is alleged, the following 
paragraph: ““The Archbishop of Canterbury 
accompanied by Mrs. Benson, has left for 
Brighton for the week-end.”” What whisper 
ran through Fleet Street we shall never 
know, but the evening journals gave space 
to an amending item: “The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Benson, has gone to 
Brighton for the week-end. Mrs. Benson 
accompanied her husband.”’ I do not think 
we shall solve any problem by changing 
names or retaining them. The thing goes 
deeper. Protestantism, in degrading marri- 
age from the status of a sacrament, did it a 
hideous wrong. The church should re-estab- 
lish it there, and make it very clear to its 
people that union at the altar has a tremen- 
dous meaning. It is a place for the solemniz- 
ation only of marriages which rest upon the 
conviction of two people that God means 
their lives for ever to be one; that they 
cannot contemplate existence without each 
other, nor either imagine a substitute for the 
other. No one else will do. Their union is, in 
their eyes, ordained of God, commanded and 
authorized in a spiritual realm beyond and 
above them—in short, ‘‘made in heaven.”’ 

That mistakes may occur even then is 
possible, though infinitely less probable— 
and I am no believer in the savage and 
antiquated divorce laws which obtain, nor 
do I think they safeguard morality. Com- 
pulsion of any sort is powerless to make a 
marriage worth the name. Only a perfect 
union, not of tastes and ideas so much as of 
spirit, in the consciousness of a uniting 
Hand does that. For the ceremony attend- 
ant on such a sacrament only one place is 
possible—the altar. For something that is so 
far less than that as to be quite different, 
which owns no religious meaning, contem- 
plates no unbreakable permanence, and is 
aware of no fundamental oneness which goes 
far below intellectual agreements or econ- 
omic equalities to the bedrock of fusing 
personalities, each of which is most truly 
itself when it merges itself in the other, there 
can, of course, be no question of anything 
but a civil marriage. Gloria Queen is 
perfectly right. 
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Arrows in 


Your Heart 


(Continued from page 15) 





strictly necessary?” he gently jeered at her. 

“Yes, I’m afraid it is. Because, Carver, 
you make fun of me and my happiness here. 
You think me too simple. I’d grow ugly in 
your studio in town and surly to your 
friends. It’s your life, broader, more inter- 
esting than mine; yet I’m alive here because 
I love it. That is the real part of me you will 
not try to understand.” Her voice grew soft 
and husky. “Carver, tell me, have you ever 
felt this way, on some clear, glittering night 
when you’re coming home tired, lonely and 
by yourself—very by yourself—and looking 
at the stars all tangled in the bare branches 
of November trees? Have you ever experi- 
enced a strange, thrilling peace, a freedom in 
some distant singing place? Oh, I can’t 
describe it. It sounds silly when I say it to 
you.” (She had a swift thought that it 
would not sound silly to Danny Muldoon, 
but she shook this off as treason to the 
integrity of the moment. ) 

“No, Janey,” said the man. “I never felt 
that.” 

“You are being amused at me. That was 
to be expected, and yet I’m not amused at 
your portraits. The thing which makes you 
paint them is the same that makes me happy 
on a lonely drive.” 

Quickly he reached for her hands and 
pulled her toward him. She was swept to 
her knees and looking into the shadows of 
his eyes, and the gleam in those shadows. 

“Janey, Janey, my dear little girl! You're 
so young, so engagingly naive.”’ His breath 
moved among the tendrils of her hair. She 
began to rock in that frightening sweetness 
which was like a languorous motion. She 
swayed backward from her waist, pushing 
at him with her hands. 

“Don’t talk down to me. You are being 
superior and just a little cheap. Could it 
possibly be that you are afraid of me?” 

“What a very extraordinary remark!” 

But she was sure she had struck through. 
In spite of her courageous words a light 
giddiness shook her. Her full skirts ballooned 
about her on the floor; the narrow white 
defined her neckline and wrists in the dusk. 
“You place a screen of indulgent ridicule 
between us, Carver. I do not require the 
protection of your condescending kindness; 
I do require your honesty.” 

A long quiver passed over him. His arms 
tightened about her. The buttonhole in his 
coat lapel pressed against her cheek. Brav- 
ery panted within her. (“‘Carver, Carver; you 
are to be loved!’’) 

“Is this not better than looking at the 
stars through bare tree branches?” 

It was sweet, sweet. Why, and what was 
she fighting? 

Then she seemed to hear that harness- 
room squeak of Danny’s leather coat, to 
smell the comforting odor of his tobacco 
pouch. Carver had answered her nothing. 
Her purpose steadied and she sprang up and 
away from him, her back against a table. 
“You are unwilling to know me. You want 
a studio wife—not Janey Lester.” 

Carver rose from the big chair and went 
to the fireplace. ‘‘What would you have me 
do, child?” he asked. 

“Be honest with me. You are like a per- 
son who says he loves a plant, who is invited 
to learn what it grows on, how it develops, 
but who insists on looking only at the 
blooms.” 

He laughed. ‘‘But you've hit it precisely. 
I am only interested in the blooms. And 
why not, pray?” 

Now at last he had spoken what he 
thought. “Then why,” cried Janey, ‘‘this 
pull, this attraction when we're together?”’ 

He bent forward to mend the broken 
brands of burning logs. In the dull glow 
trom the hearth he suddenly seemed revealed 


to her. Some quality in his attitude sug- | 
gested a boyish petulance; yet it went | 
deeper than that—a fear, a defense not in| 
this present situation only, but in life. Janey 
saw it plainly, and womanly impulse reached 
out to save him from his own fear. Perhaps 
here lay the answer. He disguised his weak- 
ness by gentle patronage. If she married 
him she would nourish his pride, be the 
mother of his inspiration, not the wife of his | 
love. Was it possible for Carver to love | 
anybody? And was this love she felt for 
him, or a false, ardent romanticism? Carver 
made her cautious, introspective. Danny | 
taught her to mount and ride the small | 
exaltations of every day. 

“I’m afraid,” the man was saying to her, 
“we must decide all this tonight. You prom- 
ised you would have your answer. Really, 
Janey, I can’t be chivvied about any longer 
by your capricious moods. They fray my 
nerves and I have important work to do.” 

How long the line from his knee to his 
foot! His present posture somehow made 
her think of a Du Maurier drawing, slightly 
absurd yet touched with elegance and charm. 
She was behaving like a junior miss, taking 
it all too seriously. Why not laugh and tell 
him to go? Why not be friends and forget 
this sweet, jumbled confusion of tempera- 
ments. 

“And Dorich?” she asked. ‘“‘What about 
her?” 

He turned quickly. “That’s a bit tawdry 
of you, Janey.” 

“No. You can’t cloak the argument by 
an adjective like tawdry. Dorich, I think, 
matters very much to us both. If you like 
her, you can’t like me. We belong in two 
worlds.” 

Carver’s hand jerked outward with an 
irritated gesture. ‘Sometimes, Janey, you 
talk like H. G. Wells. How can you prattle 
of two worlds when you don’t even know 
one?” 

“You never answer questions, do you, 
Carver?” Her voice was smooth and stern. 

While he was smiling at her, the telephone 
on the table at her back set up a rapid ring- 
ing. It affected her like a warning bell for a | 

| 





change of scene. ‘“‘Hello!’’ she spoke into 
the receiver. 

A woman’s voice asked if Mr. Carver 
Chisholm were there. Janey answered that 
he was. “Someone for you, Carver,” she 
nodded at him, and then went to the far side 
of the long room while he talked. She snap- 
ped on a light or two. She watched as the | 
man’s long, nervous fingers fluttered the 
pages of a book on the table. Then she 
stared out of a window and the conversation 
ended. 

“I’m afraid, Janey, I must leave. I’m so | 
sorry.” 

“At once?” 

“Tea; 

“‘Dorich?”” Her voice was quiet. 

“Yes. It was she.” 

“You look worried. 
trouble.” 

“I rather think she is. I must go to her.”’ | 

“Of course, Carver. Shall I give you my | 
answer now?” 

“No!” He passed quickly to the door and | 
stood there looking white and perturbed. | 
Then he went out. 


I hope she’s not in 


| 
} 


LIKE THAT he left her dangling at the end 
of a question mark. He had come to get his 
answer; he had pressed her; he had left in | 
the middle of his pleading. She watched his | 
tall figure hurrying down the road. Perhaps 
she should have offered him her car. He had | 
come out by train from town and walked up 
from the station. How did he expect to get 
anywhere walking? Then she saw him turn 
into a neighbor’s gate. That was very strange. 

While they were discussing her, Dorich | 
had called him. 
message hastened him away. 

She was considering this when the tele- 
phone rang again. This time it was Danny’s 
mother. “Hello there, my dear. Are you 
very busy at the moment? I was wondering 
if you could come over here 
night for a drive. 
Lester. Danny is not quite himself. I don’t 
know what it is; something in the way of an 
acute attack. Oh—no, not really dangerous 


And the urgency of her | 


a heavenly | 
I’m needing you, Janey | 
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WITH SOOTHING 


ABSORBINE JR. 


You can take the word of athletes 
—men who have to get quick re- 
lief from bumps, bruises or pain- 
knotted muscles. The way to make 
that throbbing torture disappear 
is to rub on Absorbine Jr. 


No matter whether that ache comes 
from an accident, over-exercise or 
“the weather”—no matter whether 
it’s in the muscles of your arm, 
your shoulder, your neck, your 
back or your legs—just massage 
the thechitng tissues with good 
old Absorbine Jr., and you can feel 


ABSORBINE 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sleeplessness, 


sprains, Athlete's Foot 


the delicious warmth sink in and 
the pain come OUT! 


It makes you feel so good, you want 
to tell the world about it. Is there 
a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in your 
home now? There certainly ought 
to be... You can get it from any 
druggist — $1.25— it takes so little 
to give relief that the cost per 
application is almost too small to 
figure. Or write today for a free sam- 
ple addressing W. f - Young, Ine., 
yman Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


JR. 


RUB AWAY 
THAT KNOT 
OF PAIN 
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KISSABLE LIPS 


It was arranged that she would live in 
London for a few days with her grandmother. 
At her grandmother’s house were a few 
special toys prized by Diana. We hoped 
they would help to amuse her during the 
short period of John’s ordeal. But she would 
have been disturbed in her mind if she had 
left home knowing that her mother was 
staying behind with John. Her active little 
brain, which was only too capable of imagin- 
ing what might happen in her absence, would 
| be busy in the knowledge that John was out 
of her sight and in the presence of either her 
father or mother. 

It was comparatively easy to relieve her 
mind on that score. We decided that Mar- 
jorie, on some reasonable pretext, should 
leave the house first, alone, and get out of 
the way. If Diana could see her mother go, 
leaving John behind, all would be well. 

I was in Edinburgh at the time, so Mar- 
jorie explained to Diana that she, Marjorie 





Men want to kiss lips—not lipstick. There's no 
danger of “paint” spoiling the illusion with 
Tangee—it never coats lips with a layer of lip- 
stick, Instead it blends with your lips... . 
intensifies your own natural coloring. Its cream 
base soothes and protects chapped lips. was going to join me there, where I had a 
Also Tangee Theatrical, a deeper shade. sore tummy—the usual explanation for any 
Tangee Creme Rouge changes color too. | illness. We believed in exp!aining everything 
Waterproof. Greaseless, | of this nature quite straightforwardly to her; 
‘ eaTOCCuD cata | and as we had never told her any lie in 
suusd Gus dot wo havea faded | connection with herself—always answering 
look ...make the face seem older. her questions as honestly as we could—she 
PAINTED —Don’t risk that paint- had a fair measure of confidence in us. 
ed look. It’s coarsening and men “Sore tummy” had been the information 
don’t like it. given to her before when I was ill, and she 
TANGEE — Intensifies natural had seen me in bed. It had actually been a 
color, restores youthful appeal, and “sore tummy.” Now she accepted it on this 
ends’ that painted look. , 5 
; occasion, as she had accepted it before. 
“Is it a very sore tummy?” Diana asked. 
“Quite sore,”” Marjorie told her. 
“Shall I come with you to see daddy?” 
Marjorie said that it was a very long 
journey to Edinburgh, that it wouldn’t be 
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S Name | | Diana then asked. 

| Addre | “Oh, no, darling,’’ she was answered. 
Province. |, “John will stay down here in the country, 


C.ty 
Dn a a a a a ee ee me | and Gladys, the maid, will look after him.” 
| “Does John know daddy’s got a sore 

—— | tummy?” 


| “No, darling. John’s too little to know 
YOUR EYES CAN HAVE | anything about it.” 
THIS SAME BEAUTY... 





“And he won’t go to Edinburgh with you, 

/mummy?” 
| “Oh, no, he’ll stay in the country.” 
| “Will Ga-ga look after John?” 
| Marjorie answered that she thought 
Gladys had better look after John. Ga-ga 
would probably be rather busy looking after 
Diana and playing with Diana. 

She then put on her hat and coat and 
| picked up the small attaché case that she 
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usually took when going to London—a pro- 
cedure Diana was used to—and prepared to 
leave the house. 

Diana went with her to the front door to 
wave good-by. She even walked as far as 
the front gate. There was nothing like doing 
the job thoroughly. 

From the front gate she waved farewell. 

“IT hope daddy’s tummy will soon be 
better, mummy,” were her parting words. 

Marjorie waved good-by from the road 
and walked to the other gate leading into 
our small wood. Hidden in the wood, she 
sat reading in the pleasant shade to pass the 
time. 

Diana went back into the house with 
Ga-ga, who proceeded to carry out the next 
part of our little game. They played to-| 
gether with Diana’s toys for a short time 
and then Ga-ga, looking up from the toys, 
said: ‘‘Would you like to come-.up to my 
little house in London, Diana?” 

Diana is very keen on Ga-ga’s little house 
in London. , 

“We could’Stay there for a day or two 
while mummy is away in Edinburgh with 
daddy,” Ga-ga added. 

Diana agreed to the idea at once. There 
hadn’t been any doubt in our minds that 
she would. She was dressed and taken to the 
station with Ga-ga, to catch a train that we 
had already planned they would catch. 

The scheme worked according to plan. 

Marjorie, knowing the time of the train, 
got up from her seat in the woods and re- 
turned to the house. John was fast asleep 
on the verandah in his pram, a smile on his | 
face. Diana was sitting in the train headed | 
for London. There was no disturbing | 
thought in her mind, no jealousy, no strain. | 
There were no mental adjustments to be | 
made; she was going up to Ga-ga’s house in | 
London to play with her toys; mummy was | 
with daddy in Edinburgh; John was in the | 
country being looked after by Gladys. All 
was well with her world. 

John was circumcised, bore his ordeal with | 
fortitude, and four days later Diana and her 
grandmother returned from London. It was 
necessary, of course, that they should find | 
Gladys and John at home. They did. 

Marjorie, once more, was skulking in our | 
wood—only a mother. She had been careful 
to put on the same hat and the same coat, 
to carry the same attaché case. She was 
even reading the same book. We had seen | 
too often the result of Diana’s sharp eyes to 
take any risk again. 

Diana and her grandmother were wel- 
comed by Gladys. 

“Hullo, Gladys,” said Diana. ‘‘Have you | 
been looking after John?” | 








“Yes, Diana.”’ 
fContinued on page 65} 





Following its initial publica- : 
tion as a Chatelaine serial i 
feature, "Experiment in 
Adoption" will be one of 
the most interesting book 
publications of the season. 
f 
: 


James Wedgwood Drawbell, 
the author of this true-to-life 
story, is a well-known author of 
popular novels. Among his best 
known works are: 

This Year, Next Year 

Good Time 

Film Lady 

Innocents of Chicago 

Love and Forget 


This. notable. book. presented 
first in serial form in Chatelaine 
is indicative of the vivid, ar- 
resting features planned for 
1935. 
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Testifies Under Oath 








ISAAC P. BOOTH 


of 70 Wayland Avenue, Toronto, 
makes sworn statement telling 
how Fruit-a-tives gave him quick 
relief from constipation. Mr. 
Booth generously consented to 
make his statement under oath 
before a notary in order that 
everyone may have absolute proof 
of its truth. His statement reads,— 
“I was greatly bothered with 
constipation. [I also suffered from 
rheumatism, [ tried Fruit-a-tives 
and found they gave me quick 
relief from constipation and my 
rheumatism does not bother me 
any more.” 





Copy of Mr. Booth’s complete sworn 
statement will be sent on request. Write 
Fruitatives Limited, Ottawa, Canada. 


FRUIT-A-TIVES—25¢ and 50c EVERYWHERE 





HARD OF HEARING? 


SEND FOR THIS 30-DAY TRIAL TREATMENT 


Which has restored the hearing, removed 
head noises and eliminated catarrh of the 
head for so many people. This treatment 
has been used by over 1,157,000 sufferers 
in the past 34years. Write for fullinfor- 
mation about thisethica! treatment used 
by 8 prominent one ans ; me Se office 
now simp! or home use. 
cE DR. W. 0. COFFEE CO. 
Suite 64, 3 Charles St. West, Toronto, Ont. 











Address Label Shows When 
Your Subscription Expires 


HE last line on the address label 

on this copy indicates clearly the 
issue and year with which your pres- 
ent subscription expires. 
To keep our representatives in all 
parts of Canada advised as to ex- 
piration dates is impossible, so when 
called upon— 


If In Doubt Consult Your Label 














Quickly Tint /t This Sate Way 


Now, without any risk, bs can tint those streaks or 

tches of gray or faded hair to lustrous shades of 
Blonde, brown or black. A small brush and Browna- 
tone does it. Prove it—by applying a little of this 
famous tint to a lock of your own hair. 

Used and approved—for over twenty-three years 
by thousands of women. Brownatone is safe. Guar- 
anteed harmless for tinting gray hair. Active coloring 
agent is purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of 
hair. Is economical and lasting—will not wash out. 
Simply retouch as the new gray appears. Imparts 
rich, beautiful color with amazing speed. Just brush 
or comb it in. Shades: “‘Blonde to Medium Brown 
and “Dark Brown to Black” cover every need. 

Brownatone is only 50c—at all drug and toilet 
counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 
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His eyes were like a boy’s, piteous and un- 
happy. 

Janey suddenly felt so sorry for him that 
she forgot her own anger. She ran to him 
and laid a gentle hand on his arm. “Don’t 
feel like this, Carver.’ I.can’t bear it. Let’s 
not agonize any more. I’m sure it’s all been 
my fault for being stupid.” Her face 
strained up to his, flushed with tender soli- 
citude. “I like you so much. I want to see 
you often, but—”’ 

Danny’s look blackened. ‘Ah, and may- 
be it’s not at all what I’ve been thinking.” 

“Carver,” Janey pleaded as if they were 
alone. She was hurt at his hurt, and wished 
to comfort him. 

If a smile could be called audible, then 
that of Dorich at this moment had a sound 
like a snarl. 

“I’m so fond of you, Carver,” said Janey 
softly. “But now I know I’ve been a little 
ridiculous, making a great deal of a simple 
situation. Forgive me and let’s be friends.” 

The stature of Dorich grew taller. Her 
cheeks whitened beneath the powder. 
“Friends?” she murmured in her sultry 
voice. Her right elbow drew back. Her right 
arm shot forward with a doubled-up fist at 
the end of it. There was a sharp blow of 
flesh on flesh. 

Janey staggered backward and fell. She 
lay on the putty-colored carpet in a heap, 
looking small and crumpled as a child. A 
trickle of blood clotted among her curls. 

For a fraction of a second Danny hesi- 
tated. He was like a man driven two ways. 
Then he stooped to sweep Janey up into the 
crook of one elbow. He looked a mythical 
figure out of Irish folklore, as he stood there, 
feet braced and wide apart, red hair flaming, 
the unconscious girl held as lightly as a 
flower within his arm. 

Carver sprang to her side. 
they hurt you?” he cried. 

“Have they hurt you!” bellowed Danny. 
“Has that she-devil killed the life out in her 
from jealousy? Get out of my way! Get out 
of my way, man! And I’ll smash the fear of 
God into her sooty soul.” 

Danny Muldoon had the most beautiful 
manners in the county and the worst temper. 
His eyes were lit with a greenish glare. And 
now Carver Chisholm leaped upward from 
the floor to reach his fist. Dorich was like 
the woman at the circus who waits for the 
knife-thrower. 


“Child, have 


“STOP!” A voice cut through the room as a 
thin sword whistles in the air. A tiny figure 
stood in the door. An old lady who gazed at 
the scene through a gold lorgnette of narrow, 
rectangular lenses. She was dressed in rust- 
ling black and her white hair was piled high 
on her head. Diamonds glittered in her ears. 
She wore outrageously high-heeled slippers, 
so that she seemed delicately balanced on 
tiptoe. “Whatever are you doing to a guest 
in your house, Danny Muldoon?”’’ demanded 
a quiet, cold voice. “Bring Janey here, and 
lay her on the couch. Did she fall from a 
dizziness, the darlin’? And strike her head, 
perhaps?” The old lady bestowed upon her 
son a hard, handsome stare. 

Dorich moved to the far side of the piano. 
Carver managed a stiff bow to the figure in 
the doorway. 

“Yes,” answered Danny in a dutiful, 
boiling rumble. “She fell from a dizziness, 
the darlin’.” 

Mrs. Muldoon pressed a button. A ser- 
vant came. ‘‘Miss Lester has fainted. Please 
bring brandy and coffee for all of us.” 

“We must be going,’”’ said Dorich, not 
turning her head to look at anyone. 

“Don’t think of it!" begged Mrs. Muldoon 
cordially. ‘‘We’ll have a cup of coffee all 
around, and feel the better for it. Please sit 
down. Janey will be smiling at us in a 
minute.” 

Danny was reluctant about yielding the 
girl to the soft cushions of the couch, so he 
knelt beside it, and she still rested in the 
strong support of his arms. 

“She’s a high-strung, nervous girl,” chirp- 
ed the old lady, looking like a glossy raven 
as she perched in a big chair. “I sent for her 
tonight thinking it would be better’”—she 
accepted a small cup of coffee from a tray 
brought by a servant—‘‘to see one another 


all together as a group of friends. But it must 
have been too much for her.’’ She smiled at 
Dorich with bright, intentional wickedness. 

“It was too much for her,”’ said Danny 
from the other side of the room. Dorich 
accepted her coffee and held the cup be- 
tween white fingers glazed at the tips with 
red. She did not drink. 

Carver lingered at the end of the couch 
gazing down at Janey. ‘She must have hit 
her head on the corner of a chair,’”’ he whis- 
pered, “There’s blood among her curls.” 
But he knew Dorich had done it. 

Danny was pouring a trickle of brandy 
between Janey’s lips. ‘Darlin’, wake up,” 
he growled at her beseechingly. 

“Why don’t you join us over here, Mr. 
Chisholm?” enquired Mrs. Muldoon. “You'll 
find the fire pleasant. It’s a cool evening. 
This chair is very comfortable. And you 
look exhausted. Artists,” she sipped at the 
rim of her cup, “sink the very marrow of 
their bones, I ’ve heard, into their painting.” 
Her voice had lowered to a curious gentle- 
ness. Her sharp eyes softened. She nodded 
toward an empty chair. And Carver came. 

So, Dorich, shimmering in heat lightning, 
and Carver drearily depressed, were ob- 
liged to drink their coffee with Danny’s 
mother. They found they could do nothing 
else. 

Now Janey’s pale eyelids quivered open. 
She looked up at Danny, then vaguely 
reached up a hand to her head. “‘I must have 
fainted,” she said. ‘Oh, Danny, you smell 
so good—leather and tobacco and tack 
room.’’ She closed her eyes. “‘I feel a little 
tired,” she spoke on a long sigh. 

At last the discomfitted guests managed 
their good-bys. Mrs. Muldoon had engaged 
them in an inescapable, cruel, graciousness. 
And now that they reached the hall, they 
gave the appearance of scuttling away from 
pursuing spears. As soon as the front door 
closed, the old lady hurried over to the 
couch. 

“A fine fat joke you had for yourself, 
mother!” 

“Don’t you understand, you dolt of a 
boy, that I couldn’t resist flinging you all 
together in a fight? There’s no other way to 
find yourself. But I couldn’t have you mur- 
dering the leopard woman on our best parlor 
carpet. I don’t blame you for the idea; it was 
very sound. I’d been hearing a bit of the 
row from the top of the stairs. And before 
that, I overheard the double lie the creature 
telephoned to Mr. Chisholm. So, knowing 
by her voice that he was coming, I tele- 
phoned Janey myself, using a trick to get 
her here. So we're sure of ourselves and 
know what’s what.”” She laughed at them. 

Then with a softening smile she added, 
“Carver Chisholm is a likable, lovable 
young man. Don’t frown at me, Danny 
Muldoon! You think I’m old; and I am. 
But old age comes after girlhood, and some 
of us do not forget. No wonder Janey was 
in a blither about the artist man. He has 
the sweet spell on him. Don’t ask me what it 
is. All I know is that it puts arrows in your 
heart and sends your mind to sleep. There 
are a few people like that. I knew a man 
once: when he was away from me, I could 
think clearly. When he came,” she shrugged 
rustling black shoulders. Diamonds sparkled 
in her ears. 

“I wonder,” murmured Janey looking 
troubled. 

“I don’t!’’ snapped Danny’s mother. “It’s 
Dorich and Carver. Danny and you. That 
man can’t help his bewildering ways. All he 
needs in this life is to splash paint and a 
woman to manage him. Dorich acts by raw 
instinct,”” she peered down at the steel 
buckles on her slippers. ‘‘People like Carver 
sweep you into stormy giddiness, but all this 
has nothing to do with them—as mere 
persons.” 

Janey’s mouth trembled into a smile. 
“You do know!” she said. 

“And now,” announced Mrs. Muldoon 
shaking out her long skirt until it crackled 
like paper, ‘‘the next grand squabble will be 
this: Shall Janey come here to live with the 
stables, or shall Danny go to Janey’s house, 
and live with the delphiniums?”’ She snap- 
ped her eyes at them, and rustled from the 
room. 
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its the new test for 


BAD BREATH 


Pepsodent Antiseptic offers you a pure, fresh breath 
at Ys the usual cost 


Now there’s an easy way to tell whether you may have 
bad breath. Thus you are enabled to make your breath 
wholesome before others suspect. Just look in the mirror. If 
your mirror reveals a grey “ coated tongue,” the chances are 
your breath isimpure. For recent scientific findings indicate 
that in 75% of cases of bad breath, a “coated tongue” 
condition is present. 


For safety, rinse out your mouth with Pepsodent 
Antiseptic. It acts to remove tiny food particles from teeth, 
It helps to cleanse the mouth. Ic kills the germs it reaches 
. .. the germs often responsible for unpleasant breath odors, 
Your whole mouth feels more refreshed—you are confident 
that your breath cannot offend. 


But never forget that many mouth 
antiseptics have to be used full 
strength to be effective. Pepsodent 
is safe when used full strength—yet 
it is powerful enough to be diluted 
with 2 parts of water and still 
kill germs in 10 seconds. Thus 
Pepsodent gives you 3 times as much 
for your money. 
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| PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC KEEPS BREATH PURE 1 TO 2 HOURS LONGER 





An Unusual Birthday Gift 


EXCRAFT has been welcomed as the ideal birthday gift, providing lasting 
interest to the young people. Thousands were bought as Christmas gifts and 
the demand for birthday gifts continues. Texcraft provides unusual artistic 
training, developing the latent talent in every boy and girl. It is entirely new. In 
it are included delightful sketches of circus clowns, of Cinderella, Dutch Girl, 
Cowboy, Mexican Boy, Little Bo-Peep, Interior scenes, Windmills, Japanese Girl, 


Indian Boy, etc..—24 of these. 


Ten big colored crayons enable any boy or girl to produce colored patterns on 
these outline sketches. This is done with pattern cards placed beneath the sketches. 
These cards permit hundreds of different patterns when used in combination. 
Texcraft comes in a strong box, 16" x 12"; with a richly colored cover, altogether 
an excellent, educational, inexpensive birthday gift that is highly appreciated. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you enclose money order for 
$1.15 and a Texcraft set will 
be mailed, post paid to any 
address in Canada. Refills are 
available at all times at 18c for 
one package, or 30c for two 
packages. 


Manufactured Exclusively for 


the British Empire by:— 


TEXCRAFT 


University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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. ee one of nature$S greatest 
Sifts. “Preserve its soft texture 


with a soap that contains the 


choicest products of 


nature. 


Jy Cuticura Soap Liz 















A Barber Who Had 


Rheumatism 
Tells How He Carried On 


A barber who had been “a martyr to 
rheumatism”’ writes:— 

“TI have been a martyr to rheumatism for 
some ten years. For five years I was so 
affected that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty I was able to carry on my business. I 
may say I am a barber by trade. After 
having tried numerous remedies, I was 
-finally advised to try Kruschen. I am pleased 
to say that after having used Kruschen for 
some twelve months, I am now freer from 
aches and pains than I have been for some 
ten years. In fact, I consider I am rid of 
rheumatism, thanks to Kruschen Salts.’”"— 
W. M. 

Two of the ingredients of Kruschen Salts 
are the most effectual solvents of uric acid 
known to medical science, They swiftly dull 
the sharp edges of the painful crystals, then 
convert them into a harmless solution. Other 
ingredients of these Salts have a stimulating 
effect upon the kidneys, and assist them to 
expel the dissolved uratic needles through 
the natural channel. 


Gray Hair 


Best Remedy is Made At Home 


You can now make at home a better 
hair remedy than you can buy by dalosier 
this simple recipe: To half pint of water add 
one ounce bay rum, a small box of Orlex 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix 
it yourself at very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice a week until the desired shade is obtained. 

Orlex imparts color to streaked, faded or 
gray hair, making it soft and glossy. It will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off. 





The safest way fo cleanse, 
soothe and refresh the eyes 
of young and old. Canada's 
favorite for over 30 years. 
Apply twice daily. 


Tao, 


For Your EYES 







































yet! Don’t worry, and don’t break your neck 
taking the curves with your car. Danny’s 
carrying on like a wild man and not a drink 
inside him.’”’ The high, clear voice ceased 
before Janey could ask another question. 

Danny ill? Whoever heard of such a thing? 
Was his mother trying to be calm so as not 
to frighten her? Danny Muldoon, six-feet- 
three in his riding boots, strong as a gale, 
and merry as a grig, having an attack? 

At this a fleeting thought brushed her 
mind and she smiled a little. She was hurry- 
ing as fast to Danny Muldoon as Carver had 
gone to Dorich. 

She ran upstairs, spoke to a sleepy maid 
nodding over her sewing, and swiftly stepped 
out of her voluminous, old-fashioned gown. 
She tore off misty stockings the color of fog 
and pulled on others. She found less demure 
slippers than the pewter-colored ones which 
had matched her dress. In five minutes she 
stood in a yellow frock fringed like a chry- 
santhemum. The grey, sedate dress be- 
longed to an unhappy troubled hour. But 
that was gone. She must look gay and 
cheerful for Danny. 

As she sped downstairs again she heard 
the tearing scream of motor cylinders pushed 
to their final effort. The sound died away on 
the wind. “Somebody else in a hurry,’’ she 
thought. “I wonder if it could be Carver 
. . . borrowing my neighbor’s car.” 

Out to the garage, the doors sliding back 
—the reassuring, ready energy of the explod- 
ing sparks of the engine. 

In the open roadster her face was plunged 
in the coolness of flight. The twisting and 
untwisting of her nerves went quiet. The 
tall trees were like friends watching her 
pass. She loved their quiet loyalty to her 
mood. ““This—for me!”’ she cried aloud, and 
the unexplained departure of Carver Chis- 
holm seemed a trifle almost forgotten. 

Ten miles. Twenty miles, her headlights 
scooping up the road, until at last, refreshed 
and strengthened, she swept between stone 
gateposts into a winding drive. The big 
house seemed much as usual. Windows 
lighted, an air of substantial prosperity in 
its square bulk. She noticed a small car 
parked by the lilac bush. ‘The doctor’s!’’ 
thought Janey, and felt her heart jerk side- 
ways. 

She ran up the shallow steps and across 
the wide porch. Was Danny hurt? But you 
couldn’t hurt people like Danny. He was 


| the earth and the sun. Danny was the world. 


The front door stood ajar. She pushed 
through. She heard voices. Danny’s voice 
loud, tempestuous, roaring. She went to the 
door of the living room. Mrs. Muldoon was 
not there. Three people, Danny, Dorich and 
Carver. All the lights of the room blazed at 
them. Danny was no more ill than a cavalry 
horse charging into battle; no more hurt 
than a buffalo leading a stampede. In fact 
she had never seen him more tremendously 
alive. His big voice rumbled over the chairs, 
over the polished length of the piano and 
crashed against the walls. 

Seeing him so undeniably and vigorously 
himself produced in her arevulsion of feeling. 
She grew angry and slightly sick. Oh, it was 
cheap, insupportable. She had been duped. 
Dragged into an emotional exhibition. Just 
like these fiery, fighting Muldoons. She 
would search out Danny’s mother at once. 
She would tell her what she thought of her 
trickery. Then she would leave, and never 
see any of them again. 

Her flying feet made no sound on the thick 
stair carpet. She ran the length of the upper 
hall, still hearing the violence of Danny’s 
roaring voice below. She pushed open the 
door of the library—a room lined with books 
from floor to ceiling, a sanctuary of intellec- 
tual retreat from the excitement below 
stairs. Reading by a shaded light was Mrs. 
Muldoon. 

“Oh,” cried Janey whirling down on her, 
“how could you do this to me?” 

The old lady was not even startled. “I 
know, my dear, what you’re going to say 
tome. I know that Danny’s not hurt or ill 
in the way you supposed, but surely you can 
hear for yourself that he’s having an attack 
—a very bad attack?” 

Janey could scarcely speak for the rage 
that was in her. The old lady cocked her 


head on one side. 
time reproaching me for my treachery, 
child, but turn yourself about and go down 
there, too.” 
“To be part of that revolting row?” 
“Yes, and why not? Better to live through 


the heart of a tempest than cringe for ever | 


afraid on the outskirts.” 

Janey bent over Danny’s mother. Her 
dark curls, dishevelled by the windy ride, 
fell about her forehead. “I believe you 
deliberately engineered....,’’ she began. 

“Good-by,”’ said Mrs. Muldoon pointedly 
and turned the page of her book. 


JANEY SPED back along the upper hall 
and down the stairs in a fluttering cascade 
of yellow fringes. When she reached the 
bottom step, Danny’s voice stopped her 
dead. 

“Janey!”’ In four quick strides he was 
close to her, his hands on her shoulders. 
“Darlin’, what luck! I don’t know why you 
came or how you knew, but come on in and 
help me finish up this elegant little war.” 

“No, no,” she whispered furiously. “‘I did 
not come to see you or any of you. I’m going 
home.” 

But Danny was pulling her into the 
brightly lighted room. 

Dorich was the sort of woman you would 
look at, and look again, according to your 
tastes. Her eyes had the Mongolian slant 
of an Alaskan husky dog’s. Her glance 
smoked behind long smudgy lashes. Her 
skin was very white, her lips very red. She 
had magnificent shoulders, and a wholly 
deceptive slimness of body. Dorich was 
strong. “You make a quick follow-up, Miss 
Lester,”’ said Dorich in light insolence. 

Carver threw Janey one wretched, tragic 
look. He was a man hopelessly tangled in 
webs of confusion. 

“Don’t you talk to Janey like that!” 
thundered Danny. “A quick follow-up, is 
it?” His harsh laugh boomed out like a 
cataract. “And who but yourself came here 
early in the evening, sly and slinky, asking 
crafty questions? Who but you couldn’t let 
a man—Carver Chisholm being the name, 
in case you're in doubt who I’m meaning— 
alone long enough to find out the answer to 
his own happiness? Who but you, Dorich, 
made a pretense of going off to powder your 
nose, and telephoned Carver that I had 
brought you here to this house, knowing we 
would not be disturbed; that I was annoy- 
ing you, and please for him to come quick 
and protect you!’”’ Now his big laugh shook 
the sconces on the walls. ‘‘Protect you from 
me! If you need protection, Dorich, then I 
need a moat and a drawbridge. You didn’t 
think I suspected your ruse, but I listened 
in by the hall telephone extension and heard 
every word. I wouldn’t trust you on the far 
side of a pretzel. A yell for help—from me, 
you great big, tigerish greedy woman! Why, 
that hanky-panky fancy talk wouldn’t fool a 
hop-toad. Why, you—” he gulped in a 
bucketful of breath, ‘“‘zanie, I wouldn’t have 
you in the same latitude if I could help it. 
I wouldn’t have you in the same longitude— 
not without the protection of that moat and 
drawbridge I mentioned.”” Danny was well 
away on his enjoyable fury. 

Dorich spoke, smilingly. “I found what 
I wanted to, quick enough, Danny Mul- 
doon.” She sent an oblique glance at the 
girl in the yellow frock. 

“Don’t look at Janey like that!” He left 
Janey now, and stood glowering down at the 
other two. Then he said in an altered voice. 
“Dorich is right, after all, Carver. She's 
proved her point beyond question. Can’t 
you understand. now? She’d claw her way 
bare-handed through a jungle to reach you. 
She’d batter down the Bastille to set you 
free. Dorich is the woman for you, my man. 
She’ll lead you a merry, jingling hell of a 
life, but she’ll make you paint, if painting’s 
in you. Give up your dreamy dalliance with 
Janey. Go on, you two, and leave us to 
ourselves.” 

Carver’s face turned grey. This sort of 
scene gave him an exquisite, indescribable 
suffering. An outside, ungovernable force, 
the force of Dorich’s determination and 
Danny’s temper had clutched at his evening 
and shaken it down into dreadful disorder. 
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“English” TC 


inspired these famous 
throat pellets! 





Boots’ chemists decided to “do 
something”’ about the English 
weather. To combat the ravages 
of rain, fog and chill, they created 
those wonderful little pellets, 
Meloids. They’re a boon for all 
throat troubles. Relieve tickling. 
Clear and) strengthen the voice. 
World-famous statesmen, stage 
people and preachers arm them- 
selves with Meloids before engage- 
ments. You can purchase them 
now, just as conveniently, 


MELOIDS 


prepared by 


Keep your throat clear with 
THE GREAT ENGLISH CHEMISTS 
sold in Canada only at 


Rexall DRUG STORES 


and 
LIGGETT DRUG STORES 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Peay people with defective hearing and 
Hea M 


Noises enjoy Conversation. Movies, 
Church and Radio, use they use 
Leonard Invisible Drums which 









resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
‘They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 74, 70 5th Ave., New York 


for BURNS ¢SCALDS 


_ Sold by all Druggists—25c, 
35c¢ (tube), 50c and $1.00 


Seon 4 


YS oinTMENT 


YOUR COPY NOW! 


Lists all the best varieties: 


many novelties. Full des- 
criptions, lovely color 
plates. Garden lore. Helps 
planning. 
Kenneth McDonald & Sons, Ltd. 
28-30 Market Square, OTTAWA 
Please mail “1935 Garden Book” FREE 


Address 
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Supper at 
Mr. Rogers 


(Continued from page 17) 








observed Mr. Rogers. ‘The Old Lady says 
why not write to the papers, but you know 
how it is.”’ 

The house was one of a drab brick row: 
the wind blew dust swirls down the street, 
bending a gallant row of scrawny trees that 
had preserved a miraculous growth in 
untoward conditions. 

“Here we are,’’ said Mr. Rogers cheerily, 
almost with excitement, as if he might add if 
he dared, or if his thoughts could so clothe 
themselves: “It isn’t often a goddess crosses 
our doorsill.”” Instead he clicked on an 
electric switch and shouted, ‘Hallo, mother. 
We've arrived.” 

“Be there in a minute.”’ 

*‘Mother’ll be here in a minute,”’ reiter- 
ated Mr. Rogers unnecessarily. ‘“‘Step in, 
won’t you. I'll just hang up my things.” 

The small parlor welcomed her with a 
slightly frowsy smell, incredibly stiff furni- 
ture, some staring photographic likenesses 
colored and framed, one or two oils sunk 
deeply into themselves, and as a touch of 
more authentic life a sleek Persian cat who 
licked its jowls, regarding her without amity. 
Through a portiéred opening Lina could see 
a table set for supper. 

A slight bustle in the hallway, and the 
sound of hasty osculation proclaimed the 
advent of Mr. Rogers’s mother. 

“So good of you to come, my dear. Sorry 
to keep you waiting, but my oven—it is a 
trial sometimes: I had the gas man in twice. 
‘Mum,’ he says, ‘you'll get no satisfaction 
without the layin’ on of a new pipe.’ I told 
him—” Bs 

“Mother, take Miss Dixon upstairs.” 

“Of course. How I run on! George will 
tell you it’s a wonder my breath don’t give 
out, Well it did that day at your office—I’ll 
not forget how kind you were. Do come up, 
my dear. Mind the turn. They do make 
stairs narrow, don’t they?” 

“Don’t let her talk going up, Miss Dixon. 
She knows she shouldn't.” 

“George is so ridiculous. Because the 
doctor said—there we are. Just into my 
room, if you don’t mind. And the bathroom 
and everything’s next door. You'll not 
mind if I leave you.” 

Lina could hear Mr. Rogers moving about 
in his own room and—quite unconsciously, 
she knew—raising his voice in recurrent 
snatches of song. She recalled rumors that 
he sang in some Glee Club, and every 
Thursday was in a pother to get away from 
the plant on time, but until now she had 
never heard him. He had a deep chesty 
baritone, which suddenly ceased, to be 
superseded by a thin whistle, cut through 
by the sound of Mrs. Rogers calling: 


” 


*‘As soon as you're both ready! 


’ 


THEY MET at the stairhead. Mr. Rogers’s 
face was fresh scrubbed and shining; his 
hair slicked into place with care taken to 
cover an increasing tendency toward bald- 
ness. 

“Come right along in, dear. Will you sit 
there? Say grace, George. Now—that’s 
tomato juice in the small glasses. I thought 
it might be more—anyway you see it done 


in the magazines, don’t you?— though 
maybe, on a blowy night like this, hot 
soup—’ 


“Here’s looking at you, Miss Dixon?” 

Mr. Rogers took his at a gulp, smacking 
his lips. Lina lifted hers in faintly responsive 
salutation, 

“‘Well, that’s a good sample. What’s next, 
Old Lady? My nose says chicken. Right? 
Yes, no—yes. With noodles.” He opened 
the casserole, serving huge portions. Lina 
attacked hers with the feeling of a prisoner 
introduced to a dwarfing stone pile; but at 
least the quality was excellent. 


“The Old Lady sure can cook, eh, Miss 
Dixon?” 

“She certainly can. It’s delicious.”’ 

“George, you do say things. As if at my 
age I couldn’t fetch an eatable meal to table. 
But George will keep on saying no one can 
cook like his mother, Then he hasn’t been 
around.” 

“Haven't I, though!” 

“About time, Miss Dixon, I keep telling 
him—about time he got somebody else to 
cook for him.” 

Mr. Rogers laughed that off; the humor 
increased the ruddiness of his face. 

“Mother.” 

“Well, it’s true. You'll back me up, Miss 
Dixon, won’t you? A great hulk of a chap 
like him ought to be married and raising a 
family. I don’t hold with bachelors at all, 
Miss Dixon. Do you?” 

Lina quirked her brows. 

“I’ve met some very nice ones.” 

“The more blame to them,” said Mrs. 
Rogers heartily. ‘‘Of course there are some 
mothers all for keeping their sons to them- 
selves. Queer, that is, Now George he gets 
to saying he’d never leave me for the 
prettiest girl living, but that’s his talk. I 
guess I know what he really thinks. And 
from the first I’ve always said my boy 
should get married.” 

“Don’t take any stock in what she says, 
Miss Dixon. Who'd look after her if I didn’t, 
I'd like to know.” 

“There’s room for three in this house,” 
said Mrs. Rogers decidedly. ‘And then I 
won’t always be here. A man should have an 
eye to the future I say. There was my own 
brother, Thomas, as nice a man as ever 
stepped, and he—” 

Lina, busy on her mounded chicken-en- 
casserole was grateful to brother Thomas for 
deflecting the conversation from the present 
generation. George Rogers might deprecate 
his mother’s naive comments, but some half- 
shy expansiveness of his own alarmed and 
irritated her. Did they think?—but surely 
no. It was absurd. And Mr. Rogers, down 
at the plant, had always been so deferential, 
so conscious of his place. She welcomed the 
end of the meal as a reprieve. 

But Mrs. Rogers said hastily: 

“Now you mustn’t either of you touch 
finger to the dishes. No, no, I insist. I} 
haven’t forgotten when I was your age. You 
young people will want to be alone a while.” 

Young people! Well, Lina hoped her 
twenty-four years would count lightly in the 
scale, but George Rogers must be forty, or 
nearly so, and getting bald. She felt almost 
hysterical, wanting to laugh aloud at this 
absurd situation, yet not being quite sure 
the laughter would remain sound. But there 
they were, in that crowded front parlor, 
deserted, left alone together, even the 
Persian arching its back, yawning and 
leaving them to their own devices. Mr. 
Rogers sat embarrassedly on the couch 
beside her, and an awful silence supervened. 
It was doubly disturbing in a man who, at 
the office, was so sure of his comings and 
goings, so much at ease, who could shout 
familiarly into a telephone a yard away, 
“Yeah! Yeah! Sure, sure, Joe. I got you.” 
He seemed a stranger here. Was it his 
mother’s ingenuous pressure, or Lina’s 
presence actually in the house, or some long 
repressed and hidden feeling about her, 
some impossible fairy tale coming true for 
him? She dared to assess him with a long, 
direct glance. 

His lips opened, 

“You mustn’t mind the Old Lady,” he 
said. His hands—the nails chipped, and | 
discolored with printer’s ink, moved with | 
small nervous motions. ‘‘She—she doesn't | 
understand. I should have made it quite | 
clear to her—’’ He crimsoned, running a | 
podgy forefinger about the band of his 
collar, then rushed baldly to state the fact. | 
“I guess she kind of imagines you're the girl 
friend. You know how it is. I—I guess it’s | 
because I’ve talked so much about you and 
all. Between you and me, we sort of made 
up—things—about you. I should’ve told 
her right out there was nothing to it but just 
a pretty little make-believe, her and me. I 
never meant to bring you here to put up 
with that sort of thing.” 
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What to Look for 
If You Have “Indigestion” 


Chances Are It’s Nothing More Serious than a Touch 
of ‘“‘Acid Stomach’’ Easily Relieved in a Simple Way 






Here is something worth knowing, if you 
are one of the many _ people, today, 
whose whole lives are being restricted 
by what they believe is “indigestion.” 
Scientists have discovered that a great 
number of these people have nothing 
more serious the matter with them than 
perhaps the most easily correctable of 
all stomach disorders — acid stomach. 


It comes as the result, not of eating 
the wrong foods, strangely enough, but 
of eating too freely of the necessary energy 
and strength producing foods: Meat, 
starches, sweets, for instance. We. need 
them in a normal diet. Yet they are 
frequently acid-forming. 

When these foods foster excess stomach 
acids, pain, ‘‘gas,”’ “indigestion,” nausea, 
follow soon after eating. Few people 
know what to do for it. Yet — if can now 
be relieved in the space of a few minutes. 


What You Do 


All you do is take a bit of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia — either in liquid form or 
tiny tablets — after meals. This acts to 
almost immediately neutralize the stomach 
acidity that brings on your trouble. 


You have fewer headaches. ‘‘Gas’’ after 
meals largely disappears. You lose those 


SIGNS WHICH OFTEN INDICATE 
“ACID STOMACH” 


Acid Indigestion Loss of Appetite 
Auto-Intoxication Frequent Headaches 
Nausea Feeling of Weakness 
Sour Stomach Sleeplessness 

Mouth Acidity 


WHAT TO DO FOR IT 


TAKE—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia in a glass of water in the 
morning when you get up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after eating. 


And another before you go to bed. 











The Foods You Eat 
for Energy are Chiefly 
Acid-Forming Foods 







If you suffer from indigestion, 
it may be only acid-indigestion, 
which you can easily relieve b 
neutralizing the excess oman 
acidity with a little ae 
Milk of Magnesia after m 










annoying “indigestion pains,”’ you eat a 


normal diet without difficulty. People by 
the tens of thousands have recently found 
this out. Found that this small dosage of 
“PHILLIPS’ ” taken after meals makes 
them forget they have stomachs. 


Try It—Just Once 


Try it just once, and you'll wonder why 
someone hadn’t told you about it before. 


You can take either the familiar liquid 
“PHILLIPS’,” or, now the new Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Little tablets, 
scarcely larger than aspirin tablets, that 
you can carry with you in your pocket or 
your purse to take when needed. 

Get either form today at your drugelat s, 
You'll be amazed at results. A big box of 
the tablets costs only 25c. Be sure, though, 
that whichever form you buy — liquid or 
tablet — is clearly marked 
PHILLIPS’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Watch out for this. 






Also in tablet form: 


Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia Tablets 
are now on sale at 
drug stores every- 
where. Each tiny 
tablet is the equiv- 
alent of a teaspoon- 
ful of Genuine Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia. 

MADE IN CANADA 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 
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A REEL DAY 


in the life of a 


LUXABLE 
SWEATER 









@ Tested first in clear water, 
any sweater that comes 
through with flying (i.e. fast) 
colours, can valet be washed 
in gentle Lux. Only remember 
that you must use /ukewarm 
water... ever hot. 














@ An outline drawn on a piece 
of heavy paper before wash- 
ing serves as a guide for re- 
storing sweater to its proper 
shape afterwards. If this is 
not convenient, measure the 
garment carefully with a tape. 










@ Rich, lasting Lux suds and 
lukewarm water come next. 

Squeeze suds gently through 

material. Never rub, for rub- 
- bing tends to mat the fibres. 
Rinse thoroughly three times 
in almost cool water. 







@ Gently squeeze out water, 
roll in a Turkish towel and 
knead out remaining mois- 


aly 








sweater back 
to measure- 
ments, or pin 
to outline on 
something firm 
(a rug is excel- 
lent). Dry flat 
in a moderate 
temperature. 


LUX WON’T 
SHRINK WOOLLENS 
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‘Shake-Shacks 


(Continued from page 49} 





except very infrequently. However, as 
usual, the Mission boat came to the rescue. 
We ordered our supplies sent to Alert Bay 
and the Columbia, making its round trip, 
would bring our freight and mail, 

Freight rates being high, we generally 
got a month’s supplies at a time, sometimes 
several months. For meat we had deer, 
when we could get it, and there was always 
fish for the catching, rock, ling and red cod, 
halibut, salmon in season, small sea bass 
and crabs and clams. 

There were plenty of ducks in the fall, but 
these were rather fishy. They were best 
made into a mulligan, that is, dismembered, 
fried and then put into a stew with vege- 
tables. 


The larger clams are tough, so when we 
gathered them at low tide on our own 
special ‘clam ranch” we looked for the small 
ones. The little ‘‘butter’” clams are nice 
steamed or fried in butter; the ordinary size, 
those with shells from two to three inches 
across, are especially good rolled in a batter 
and fried, and, of course, in the ever-popular 
chowder. 


MANY OF the homes have gardens—flow- 
ers and vegetables. Jean and Ray are a 
typical couple living in one of the float 
houses. Ray is an educated Englishman, an 
Oxford man who prefers the rugged outdoor 
life of a logger to that of living in a city, 
cooped up in an office. He served with the 
British Rovai Air Force during the war and 
returned to Canada after being demobilized. 

If you saw Jean’s house, a long, low shack 
built of shakes, and lined with those same 
shakes carefully planed to satin smoothness, 
your first remark would probably be, ‘‘What 
an attractive place!” 

One end wall is covered with blossoming 

honeysuckle, the flowers of that particularly 
lovely rose-pink that the moist air of the 
British Columbia coast produces, and of 
huge size. Roses, geraniums, carnations, 
Canterbury bells, pansies, sweet peas and 
| dozens of other flowers lend their fragrance 
| and their beauty to transform an otherwise 
| plain little shack into a bower of loveliness 
| and charm. 





FOUNDATION Facts 
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Practical 
ie 


But it was not easily done. Jean and Ray 
did not just decide on what seeds they 
wanted, plant them, then sit back and 
watch them grow. How could they? Where 
would they have pianted them? In what? 

To get the necessary amount of earth was 
quite a problem. Until one has tried it, it is 
unbelievable the quantity it takes to fill, say 
just a dozen boxes—sacks and sacks and 
sacks! And it is no easy matter to drag or 
carry this sackful of precious substance 
down to the water, put it in a boat, unload 
again at the float house, and empty into 
the boxes, which despite their limited size 
seem to have an unlimited capacity. 

Prior to this, every journey made in the 
boat was in the nature of a surveying trip. 
Each likely spot was examined for suitable 
soil and if found satisfactory was mentally 
marked for future use. Where the land had 
been logged off, the earth was just a mass of 
rotting wood. Near the beaches, there were 
apt to be too many clam shells. 

Once we tried to make a garden ashore. 
It was about eight feet wide and probably 
twice that in length. Everything grew 
marvellously well, and the deer discovered 
that, too. But even so, it was worth while 
to watch them enjoying the green peas, 
vines and all, the carrot tops—everything. 
I’m sure they must have been delighted to 
have had such luxuries provided free of 
charge. 

One family had a special garden float and 
on it, practically every familiar vegetable 
grew. There were even berries. The women 
spoke of it in tones of envy and admiration. 
The men, fearing much lest their wives 
should insist on such a garden as had Mrs. 
Christiansen, laid stress on how difficult it lendid selection of 
was to tow, what a tough time Shorty had 
when he found it necessary to move, and 
the amount of labor involved in preparing 
such a float, and so on, far into the night, if 
necessary. 

But Mrs. Christiansen had every reason 
to be proud of her garden. It would have 


colors. 
been a credit to a land dweller, and it must t 


3 
| 

be admitted that if you got Shorty aside| The Canadien General Rubber Co. Limited 
and remarked on it, while he invariably told Galt, Ontario 

you how hard it was to move, he also told 
you with pride how many different kinds of 
vegetables there were, and how many 
quarts of this and that his good wife had 
canned. 

Poor Shorty! He went away one day in 
his boat and was never seen again. The 
logging district of British Columbia has its 
tragedies, but the outside world rarely hears 
of them. Someone disappears and perhaps 
the boat is found on the rocks somewhere, 
and perhaps not. 

The waters are deep and the tides run 
swiftly. 






For college 
shopping, business, in 
fact whenever and wher- 

ever you go on rainy 
days—it's the mode to 
wear an Aristo Drizzle 
mark Cape. Berets to match. 


campus, 


Look 
Jor the 


Meet a guest” 
and find 
a friend 


CHALFONTE 
HADDON 


"Starset'"—at top left. One of the smartest 
new garments in the Nemoflex "Sensation" 
line. In common with all these grand ‘Sen 
sation" garments, which you know, be they 
girdles or combinations, are designed for 
slim and average figures, they possess that 
fascinating “‘Callipygian" feature (inset) 
which consists of a special double-knit back 
that—you've guessed it—restrains the un 
gracious curve. This same Callipygian feat 
ure is available, also, in some of the "Nemo- 
lastik'’ garments for heavier figures. 


HALL 


The sort of people you like 
to call your friends come to 
these refined hotels. Join 
them in the genial surround- 
ings we offer. Concerts, 
Dances. Sociable lounges and 
long Ocean Decks. Grand 
food. 


Moderate rates on both the 
American and European Plans. 


"Syren""—second from left. It is designed for 
the woman of average or less than average 
height, broad across the hips. And that 
figure-description is just one of the many to 
which Woolnough have designed their gar 
ments. The garment shown is lightly boned in 
front. The entire back section is of a firmly 
molding elastic fabric. The brassiere sec 
tion is of reinforced lace, attached to the 
front of the garment only. Inset is shown how 
cleverly the brassiere is adjustable according 
to the needs of the wearer. The garters, you'!! 
be glad to hear, are as flat as can be— 
"Velvet-Grip,"’ they're called. 


Special weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company é 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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“So foolish,”’ said Lina presently, putting 
her handkerchief defiantly away. “‘I’ll be 
sensible once you get me outside.”’ 

Geoffrey Caldicott drove rather too 


quickly through the crisp air. Lina talked 
for a while—about George Rogers, then was 
silent. There was a moon now, rising over 
rows and rows of chimney-pots, all alike, as 
the streets were all alike. 

“You’re shivering,” he said. 

“No. 

*You’re shaking all over.” 

“T’m all right.” 

People, she thought, people—people— 
people houses full of them, rows on rows, 
all facing things, all living their own lives, 
so important to themselves—and getting 
through... 

“Geoffrey, it’s so big, isn’t it—so terrifying 

-and so wonderful?” 

““Yes.”’ 

“But I haven’t told you what I mean?” 

“You forget I’m a doctor. A doctor sees 
things.’” 











MADLY, irresistibly, hats have gone con- 
trariwise this spring. They roll dashingly 
back from the forehead, flaring widely into 
wings; or mat-like, they sit on top of the 
head, adorned with an ostentatious feather. 
Breton sailors turn up their brims all around; 
straight Spanish sailors slope provocatively 
over the eyes. And plunging dizzily ahead 
of the mode there’s the forward-jutting brim, 
which turns flatly up at the back and sides 
and thrusts all its attention to the front. 
Crowns are normal again, but brims some- 
times soar at the back to give height. 
Trimmings are lavish: sometimes it’s flowers 
clustered around a shallow peasant ‘crown 
or peering from fbetween a double brim; 


He whirled the car into a dark spot, and 
ground on the brakes, then took her in his 
arms. 

“My darling!” 

“You'll laugh at me tomorrow. You'll 
hate me again for a snobbish little beast. 
I'll just be my own cold, nasty little self 
again.” 

“No!” he said. “‘Something’s happened to 
you. It doesn’t matter to me just what. But 
it’s shown me you.” 

She shook her head. 

“The other is me, too.” 

“Of course. ‘For better or for worse’ are 
the words we'll use.”” He looked at her with 
sudden penetration; his voice when it came 
was a paradox of gravity and lightness: 
“There are not so many of the Georges in 
this world, Lina—good all through. But 
speaking as a doctor, I find the—the 
Georgian streak fairly wide and pretty 
general when it comes down to cases. Shall 
we move on before we’re arrested for parking 
here?” 


The 


Off-the-face 
Hat 


It bares your brow 
reduces your crown 


and spreads wings 
to flatter you 


sometimes it’s bows of crisp white piqué or 
bands of grosgrain; very often it’s feathers 
—lacquered quills careering off at the most 
astonishing angles. Shiny straws, rough 
straws, quilted taffetas, black Panamas, 
stiffened linen—you'll find them all perched 
atop fashionable curls this Easter. 

The color of the season is pink. Imagine 
the gaiety of wearing a pink hat with your 
navy or black ensemble—pink-frilled collar 
and cuffs to echo its charm—pink gloves of 
the same fabric as your hat if you’d be true 
to your innermost heart’s desire. 

Hats courtesy T. Eaton Company, 
Toronto. 
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The 
pote 
Brim . 


It swoops forward 
ascends at the back 


and narrows its brim 
each side 
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Just look at this polish! See bow it flakes off.” 
‘Well, evidently, Dorothy, you are NOT using Glazo 
—and Glazo is only 30 cents.” 





GLAZO prokentS 


3 AMAZING ADVANCES! 


A NEW AND STARRY LUSTRE 


6 FASHION-APPROVED SHADES 





Buy your polish by volume . . . and 


you'll lose your charm by degrees. 


Why waste time—and invite trouble 
—with hastily-made inferior nail pol- 
ishes? Why bother with lacquers that 
are made only to sell — not to last — 
when Glazo costs only 30 cents? 


Glazo points hands with a cut-dia- 
mond sparkle that wears 2 to 4 days 
longer—by actual tests—without chip- 
ping, fading or peeling. Daylight or 


GLAZO 


The Smart Manicure 
MADE IN CANADA 


night light, Glazo’s six lovely shades 
are timed to the last tick of fashion. A 
color chart on each package tells you 
your best shades. And the new metal- 
shaft brush makes Glazo easier to apply. 


Use only this Oily Remover 
Use Glazo Polish Rernover, too, for the 
sake of your hands. Special oils — no 
acetone — make it non-drying to nails 
or cuticle. Like Glazo’s new and better 
Cuticle Remover, it costs only 30 cents, 


THE GLAZO COMPANY, Inc., Dept. GB-45 
P. O. Box 2320, Montreal 


I enclose 10c for sample kit coamlaing Glazo Liquid Polish, 
New Polish Remover, and Liquid Cuticle Remover, (Check the 
shade of polish preferred)... 


© Natural O Shell O Flame © Geranium 














“| wonder!» 


“I wonder if it would end all regular pain 
for me, and end it for all time?” 
* 


To the woman who is asking herself that 
question, the makers of Midol make an 
emphatic answer: It will nof. 


* 


But they make another statement just as 
emphatic, and just as true: Midol always 
relieves periodic pain to some degree, and 
will for you. 

* 
Understand, this extraordinary medicine 
may bring you complete relief. It has 
done this for many. And some of these 
women had always had the severest pain. 
But others report only an easier time. 
Even so, isn’t the measure of relief you 
are sure to receive well worth while? 
Midol means great comfort in any case— 
compared with unchecked suffering at 
this time of the month! 

* 
Any sufferer who experiences no relief from 

idol should consult a physician. 


“Yes, but won’t it form some habit?” 
Only the habit of avoiding suffering which 
is needless! There is no “habit forming” 
drug in Midol. It is not a narcotic. 


So, don’t let the speed with which this 
remarkable medicine takes hold cause 
you any apprehension. Don’t keep it for 
“emergencies” or wait for the pain to 
reach its height before you take it. Let it 
keep you comfortable throughout the 
period. rn to rely on it completely. 
Just follow the simple directions found 
inside the box. - 

And speaking of boxes, you'll appreciate 
the slim aluminum case in which you get 
Midol. It’s so thin and light — and dainty 
— you can give it a permanent place in 
your purse and always be prepared. It is 
a tremendous relief, mental and physical, 
to be able to approach this time without 
any misgivings, and to pass serenely 
through it. 


Your druggist has these tablets. You’ll 
probably see them on the counter. If not, 
just ask for Midol. Fifty cents is the most 
you'll pay — for comfort that is worth 
almost anything. 
* 

When it has given you back those days 
once given over to suffering, will you do 
this? If you know someone who still 
suffers, tell her of your discovery — that 
Midol does bring definite and decided 
relief from “regular” pain. 








Embarrassed anger sent crimson to her 
own cheeks. She tried to speak, to pass it off 
as merely humorous, but he was rushing on 
again to final doom. 

“Besides, you know how it is. I’ve seen 
him coming in—that young man who used 
to call for you, and the boys said it was a 
go between you—”’ 

Lina sat up very straight.” As if this—this 
person—could believe.that he could enter 
into the picture at all. That if Geoffrey were 


not in it . . . Goaded, she swept Geoffrey 
vocally into limbo. 
“Oh, that. You’re quite—quite wrong. 


He means nothing to me at all, Mr. Rogers.” 

Instantly she saw her mistake. Mr. 
Rogers turned quite pale. It was as if, by 
some monstrous misinterpretation, he took 
her words as encouragement if not avowal. 
Slowly, then with an uprush, the blood came 
back to his veins. He said: 

“You don’t mean—why, I never even 
dared to think—why Miss Dixon—Lina—” 

She sprang up. 

“You imbecile—’’ She could have struck 

him, but at sight of his eyes, she felt small 
and beaten and ashamed. “I’m sorry,’’ she 
said in a low;tone. “This has all been such a 
—a terrible mistake. I came tonight because 
of your mother.” 
. “I understand, Miss Dixon. I—honest, I 
don’t know what come over me just now. 
Believe me, I’m not a one to presume. And I 
want you to know I never really have. It 
was just, somehow, your coming here, and 
because we’d talked so much about you, and 
then, well—all in a moment—there I was 
going off the deep end as you might say, 
making a fool of myself.” 

“Please, don’t call yourself that.” 

“It’s kind of you,” said Mr. Rogers 
shaking his head, “but I know—Listen, 
what was that?” 

Something had crashed in the kitchen. He 
fled through the portiéred opening, knocking 
over a chair in his haste. Lina stood waiting, 
pulse beating madly, and a new distress in 
her, as if she knew before ever he presented a 
white, urgent countenance to her. 

“Could you help me? It’s—it’s the Old 
Lady.” 

She went with him, quickly, to the 
kitchen. And now, suddenly she saw a new 
Mr. Rogers—not even the competent Mr. 
Rogers of the plant, cool when others were 
excited because a press had broken down, 
with a rush job at stake, or a catalogue job 
gone wrong in a big way, nor yet the 
abashed, penitent creature of a moment 
before; rather a Mr. Rogers who was facing 
something big and personal and almost 
unbearable, yet who spoke and acted calmly, 
gravely, with a fine dignity of manner and 
method. 

“We must have a doctor,” he said; but 
there seemed no doctors to be had. She saw 
how, agitated, he was dialling fiercely, fre- 
quently and vainly—yet his betrayal was 
not in any common way. He even managed 
a smile. “Odd how the critters are always 
out when you need ’em most, isn’t it?” He 
hung up at last. “Will you try?” he asked 
desperately. “I’ve got to get back up to 
her. Get anyone at all.” 

She nodded, then sat fingering the book 
open at the yellow classified pages—doctors 
and physicians; and there leaping at her, 
as if she were unaware that it would be 
among the others, was Geoffrey’s name. Dr. 
Geoffrey Caldicott. It looked very profes- 
sional there; not like her Geoffrey, so young 
and inexperienced, yet clever and, in his 
way, mature. 

Then she was dialling; he was in; his voice 
came crisply: 

“Dr. Caldicott speaking.” 

“Geoffrey ae 

“Lina, is that you?” 

She knew just what the inflection of his 
voice meant: half surprise, half pleasure, and 
an overtone of hurt pride. 

“Geoffrey, you must come—at once.” 

“You’re in some trouble—”’ 

“Yes—no. Not myself. I’m at Mr. 
Rogers’s house. You know—he’s superin- 
tendent at the Press.’’ She gave the address, 
a final urgent admonition, sank back in the 
chair, and saw Mr. Rogers had come down 
and was looking at her, large with question. 


“Yes,” she said. “I got one. A—a very | 
good one.” 

“I’m glad,” he said. “It’s a relief. He'll 
hurry, of course.”’ 

“You can trust him to do that.” 

SHE COULD not sit here, impotent. She 
went with him to the bedroom door; then to 
the foot of the bed. The room seemed sud- 
denly to dominate, as if it had drawn from 
the white, still figure on the bed all person- 
ality and reproduced it with vigor in hang- | 
ings, and in the prints on the walls. Mr. 
Rogers went and opened the window a little 
wider; the cheap, much mended curtains, 
crisp and snowy white floated in the breeze. 
Two cats disputed with startling voices for 
the rights to the back fence. Sounds of a 
radio bearing popular dance music competed 
with a childish hand practising a piano 
lesson. A window was flung up, a voice 
called: ‘‘Scat!’—and the fence was emptied 
snarlingly. 

The woman on the bed moved, opening | 
her eyes. 

“It’s a shame—to alarm you—like this,” | 
she murmured, her gaze fastened on Lina. | 
“George was so looking forward to your com- 
ing.” Her gaze flickered, her voice grew 
vague. “I’ve always said—he should—get 
married. I couldn’t ask for—for a nicer girl 
than you.” 

“‘Mother—” 

Lina caught his arm. 

“Don’t stop her. It’s all right—”’ 

“If anything should happen to me—” 

“Nothing’s going to happen to you, Old 
Lady.” 

“Come here, my dear.” 

Lina obeyed. She felt stiff and cold. A 
hand trembled on her arm. 

“It’s not just that I’m his mother, but 
George—George is good—good all through!” 

“IT know! I know!” 

“You can trust him. He’s a good man.” 

“Please, mother—”’ 

The woman smiled faintly. 

“He doesn’t like to hear me—talk—that | 
way. But you won’t mind. If I was you it’s| 
what I’d like to hear.” 

The doorbell rang. Mr. Rogers went 
down. He moved swiftly and lightly for so 
heavy a man. Down about the plant he 
always walked as if carrying too much 
weight. Lina heard voices. Her pulse 
quickened. Then Geoffrey was in the room. 
He gave her one swift, impersonal glance, 
nodded in a way that made her understand 
she was to go out, and she accompanied Mr. 
Rogers into the hallway. 

“I'll go downstairs,” she said. 
want me, I'll be there.” 

She sat in the small stiff room, and the 
portraits of other generations watched her, 
impassively, even when she broke into sobs 
stifled beneath a wisp of handkerchief. Then, 
her eyes dried, she sat waiting, listening for 
she scarcely knew what, hardly daring to 
breathe, agonizing. She could hear Mr. 
Rogers on the landing above. He was there 
waiting. Once or twice he shuffled his feet, | 
and occasionally he cleared his throat. 

Then he was called. 

She sat, upright, stiff as the chair back, 
fearful, but hanging on to her courage and | 
her hope. 

Finally there were voices, low in confer- 
ence, steps on the stairs; and Geoffrey 
coming down alone. He was drawing on his 
gloves, his overcoat, picking up his little 
black bag. 

“My car is outside,” he said. “Shall I 
drive you home?” 

Lina rose. 

“She—?” 

He nodded. 

“Mrs. Rogers’ll be all right. I told him I’d 
take you along. He’s a bit overwrought 
with relief. A good fellow, that. The real 
stuff.” 

Lina looked at Geoffrey, not seeing him 

-but only a stoutish man, nearing forty, 
who was growing bald and talked too loudly 
on buses. 

“Yes,” she said, in a low queer voice. 
“He’s good—all through!”’ 

“Hold up!” said Geoffrey quickly. 
dear! My dear!” 


“If you 


“My 
{Continued on next page} 
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& 
TRUE 
STORY 


By 
A GIRL of 19 





who has found the secret 
of popularity 


@¢ A LOT of the 

happiness 
of my life,” writes 
Miss Ruth Linton, 
of 977 Goodrich 
Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, “I owe 
to my mother. 
When I was a 
little girl she 
made a discovery 
about how to keep 
me well, which 
has certainly 
made a lot of 
difference in my 
life. 





“I do not suppose that any mother 
would fail to give her family the price- 
less joy of health, once she learned, as 
my mother did, the economy and sim- 
plicity of just keeping a big bottle of 
Nujol within reach. 


“Once a mother makes this important 
discovery of the friendly aid offered by 
Nujol, all the strong, distasteful, and 
possibly harmful laxatives are cast aside 


in favor of this mild and natural method. 


“Almost all my life I have been using 
Nujol. I do not have to take it every day. 
Some times I need it only once or twice 
a week. There is certainly no doubt about 
the fact that if you want to be as viva- 
cious as you need to be for modern activi- 
ties you have to have a clean system. 


*T think success in school, society, and 
business depends one hundred per cent 
on good health, and so far as I am con- 
cerned I find that Nujol is the best way 
of assuring it.” 


W. are glad to publish this letter from 
a popular nineteen-year-old girl, because 
the simple secret it tells of securing pop- 
ularity and happiness may bring success 
and joy to thousands of other girls who 
are just starting in on the big adventure 
of life. 


Follow Miss Linton’s example. Try 
Nujol yourself. See what it will do for 
you—and later on—when you have babies 
of your own to worry about—remember 
how this girl’s wise mother brought her 
up the Nujol way to be regular as clock- 
work, 


You can get Nujol at any drug store, 
cow in two forms—plain, and Cream of 
Nujol, the latter flavored and often pre- 
ferred by children. 


What is your Nujol story? If you 
have been using Nujol for ten years or 
more, if you are bringing up your chil- 
dren on it, tellus. Address Stanco (Canada) 
Limited, Dept. 7-C, 165 Dufferin Street, 
Toronto. 
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A Rejuvenated Suitcase 


WHEN YOU prepare for the first week-end, 
why not make a slipcover for the old suit- 
case and transform it into a new and expen- 
sive-looking affair? Suéde cloth or duvetyn 
makes the best looking cover, but heavy 
brown linen will answer too, and look quite 
smart. The simplest method is to lay your 
suitcase flat on a piece of paper and draw 
the outline. Cut this out, allowing turns all 
around, then cut two of these pieces out of 
your material—for front and back. Next, 
measure the width of your case and the 
length necessary to go across the bottom and 
up both sides; allow turns all around, then 
cut this from your material. Now insert 
these strips between the back and front of 
your cover. This leaves the top of your 
cover open, so that you can drop your suit- 
case into it. Now neaten across the front 
and each side with a one-inch false hem 
turned on to the inside of the cover, then 
cut a strip to fit-across the top of your case, 


allowing the usual turn across the back, but 
an extra 1!5 inches on each end and across 
the front. 

Before attaching this top piece, 
false hem—a good inch wide—around the 
tront and sides, and mitre the two front 
corners; then cut a slot for the handle to 
come through, and neaten this with a one- 
inch strip of goods, turned on to the wrong 
side. Now, attach the back of the flap to 
the back of the cover, using two rows of 
stitching, and turn down the extra inch on 
each end and stitch securely to the back 
seam of the cover—on the outside of the 
cover, of course. 


put a 


touch to your case. One fastener is neces- 
sary in the centre of each end, and five across 
the front. Your monogram, worked in the 
lower left corner gives a nice finish. A round 
suitcase or hat box may be covered 
exactly the same way, but be sure to leave a 
sufficiently wide opening to take your case. 


JACKET ann BOOTEES 


by Velma r. Plendevson 


Jacket: Andalusian Wool, 2 ounces; 
Needles No. 8. 
Knit on 63 stitches; knit 6 ridges, then 


knit pattern as follows: 


Pattern 

Ist row—k 3 "make 1, k 3 tog make 1, k 3 
separately," repeat from "to" to 
end of row finishing with k 3. 

2nd row—k 63 

3rd row—k 3; p57;k3 

4th row—k 63 

5th row—-k 3 "k 3 separately, make 1, k 3 
together, make 1." Repeat from 
"to" to end of row, finishing with 
KS. 

6th row—k 63 


7th row—k 3; p57;k3 
8th row—k 63 

Repeat pattern (these 8 rows) 6! times. 
Cast on 33 stitches each end of needle for 
sleeves. 

Continue pattern to edge of each sleeve 
twice. You will now have 8! patterns. 
Knit rows 5 and 6 of pattern. On next row 
continue pattern except for the 33 centre 
stitches, which are knit for 7 ridges to form 
yoke. 

Cast off 17 centre stitches for neck. Con- 
tinue yoke effect by knitting the 8 stitches 
on either side of neck for 2 ridges. 

Add 13 stitches to either side of neck for 
front—k 21 stitches for 7 ridges, continuing 
pattern in sleeves. K 9 stitches in ridges 
down front. When 81% patterns are k into 
sleeves cast off 33 stitches. 

Continue knitting with 9 stitches for 
ridges, knitting at centre front and 3 at side 
seam. Knit same length as back, finishing 
with 6 ridges. Pick up stitches at end of 
sleeve—there should be 33—k 12 ridges— 
cast off. Knit other side of front to match. 

Sew up seams. 

With silk crochet thread, crochet 1 de in 
each stitch of edge with 2 ch between. 

Make cord from upper front corners. 
Trim with tassels. 


Cord 

In centre of thread 4 yds. long make slip 
loop with fingers, hold knot between right 
thumb and 2nd finger, extending loop with 
index and letting one end of thread go 
through right hand and the other through 
left. 

Put left index finger through loop, and 
draw left hand thread through loop. Keep 
the thread on left index finger and transfer 
knot from right thumb and 2nd finger to 
left thumb and 2nd finger. 

With right hand draw right thread 
tightly. The original loop is now closed and 


a new loop has been formed by the left hand 
thread and is held by the left hand. 

Put right index finger through loop and 
draw right hand thread through loop; trans- 
fer knot to right thumb and 2nd finger— 
draw left thread tightly. 

Alternate directions given in the last 9 
lines. 

Where the end of the cord is to be at- 
tached to work as on this jacket, draw thread 
half way through the work and then com- 
mence. 

Finish other end of cord with tassels. 

Bootees: Andalusian Wool 1 ounce; Bone 
Needles, number 10. 

Knit on 46 stitches, 

K 4 ridges, 


Right side toward knitter, k 1, "make 1 k | 


2 together," repeat "to "to end of rowending 
with k 1. 


K 3 row. 
K 26, turn, k 6, turn, k 7, etc., until | 
turn, k 30. Turn k to end of row, turn, k 


to end of row. 

K 11 complete ridges; k tog 4th and 5th 
stitches at each end of needle every other 
ridge 4 times. 

K until there are 25 ridges. 

Foot 

With another thread k 15 ridges in 
centre 12 stitches of leg, break thread. 

With the first thread k 13 stitches, pick 
up the 16 stitches alongside of the 15 ridges 
just knit, k 12 stitches across end of same 
group, pick up 16 stitches along the other 
side of group, k the other 13 stitches. 

There should now be 70 stitches on needles, 
35 on each. 

K 6 ridges. 

On 7th ridge k tog 4th and 5th; 34th 
and 35th; 36th and 37th, and 66th and 
67th. 

On 8th ridge k tog 4th and 5th; 32nd and 
33rd; 34th and 35th, and 62nd and 63rd. 

On 9th ridge k tog 4th and 5th; 30th 
and 3lst; 32nd and 33rd, and 58th and 
59th. 

This completes 9 ridges for foot. Cast off 
with wrong side of knitting toward knitter. 

For bootee with beading at ankle—with 
right side of work toward knitter, after knit- 
ting 23 ridges for leg, k 1 "make 1, k 2 
tog." repeat from "to" ending with k 1. 
Knit 3 rows and proceed with foot as above 
directed. 


Ordinary dome fasteners | 
may be used to close the cover, but those | 
put on by machine will add a professional | 


in | 





| 








With silk crochet thread crochet trim top | 


of leg as follows: 

1 double crochet in each stitch with 
chain between. Run cord made of silk 
crochet thread through beading at ankle 
and attach tassels. 
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and luxurious to the skin. And, at the same time, it m 
quirement for wear and service because it is ‘Quality 
That’s why so many, many women are wearing it. 


Dainty underthings bearing the Courtaulds ‘Quality C rbeoll 
label are made for you from Courtaulds Canadian Rayon 
leading underwear manufacturers. Choose them this Spring. . 
you'll love their beauty and the service they give. ae) 


Courtaulds “‘Quality Controlled’ Label Meang 
That every detail from yarn to finished garment conforms to rigid 

N 

\N 





quality specifications established for your protection by the Ontario | 
Research Foundation. 


That the yarn is Courtaulds, the finest and strongest viscose rayon 

known, assuring fabrics soft in texture and permanently lustrous in 
colouring. 

That fabrics are strength tested . . . firmly and evenly knit .. . will 

wash perfectly with ordinary precautions and iron at ordinary tem- 
peratures without marking. 

That each garment is correctly sized ...cut to full standard measure- 

ments . . . expertly tailored and finished. 


COURTAULDS (CANADA) LIMITED—Teronto — Cornwall, Ont.— Montreal 


([-0OURTAULDS 
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This shopping bag is knit in rich colored 
string. — and looks very handsome. 


Bind long-necked 
bottles or tumblers 
with colored string 
and then = shellac 
them. You'll be de- 
lighted with the dis- 
tinctive effect. 


Clever fingers can 
easily make such a 
covered box to keep 
the oddments in a 
top drawer tidy. Full 
directions are given. 


Kay Murphy in her 
“Fashion Shorts" re- 
ports shirred bags to 
match one's Spring 
ensemble as the 
smartest thing. 
They're easy to makel 


Is your suitcase 
shabby? Why not 
cover it expertly and 
carry it proudly? 
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LETS MAKE SOMETHING NICE! 


THIS MONTH BEGINS A NEW HANDICRAFT DEPARTMENT, 
WITH FASCINATING IDEAS THAT ANY WOMAN CAN FOLLOW 
—IDEAS THAT ENABLE YOU TO DEVELOP AN ABSORBING 
HOBBY IN CREATING INEXPENSIVE GIFTS OR PERSONAL NEEDS 


by FLORENCE JURY 


Decorative Bottles for Salad Oils or Vinegar 


YOU CAN obtain these charming Florence flasks in 
various sizes and, when bound with colored string, 
they make the most distinctive bottles for vinegar, 
salad oils or liquid dressings. The large sizes make 
the newest hot water containers. Any oddly shaped 
bottles with fairly long necks may be adapted in the 
same way. 

Raffia in three or four bright colors was originally 
used for binding the necks, but as this is not always 
easy to get—particularly in colors—use string, in 
green, red, orange and purple, and you'll find it just 
as effective as the raffia. Florence flasks may be 
bought at school supply houses. On request Chate- 
laine will give the names of stores who will supply 
the larger size at 35 cents and the smaller at 25 cents 
each. The colored string can be supplied by our 
Handicraft Studio, at 2 balls for 25 cents. A tumbler 
to match is very handy for hot drinks—the binding 
protecting the fingers from the heat. 

Start work at the top of the neck, leaving about 
nine inches, and tie a knot around the neck; then, 
holding the bottle in the left hand and the string 
firmly in the right, turn the bottle, keeping the rows 
of string as close together as possible. Make the 
bands the width you wish, and join by leaving a 
half-inch end of each color and wrapping over these 
as you hold them down. End with a slipknot. Put 
a coat of white shellac over the string, and paint the 
cork the color desired. Lastly, pierce a hole through 
the cork with a thick darning needle, and pull the 
nine-inch end of string through, then tie a large knot. 


For That Untidy Top Drawer 


CAN’T ANYTHING be done about that too handy 
top drawer and its perpetual disorder? Why, yes! 
Cover a good-sized box that will fit inside the drawer, 
and keep all your manicure things, hairpins, etc., in 
this. Any small pieces of chintz, or even gingham, 
will make a pretty cover, but if you want a really 
smart box, use taffeta silk, and around the top edge 
stitch slightly frilled gold lace, and then over the 
gathered edge of the lace stitch those tiny French 
flowers and pretty leaves that are sold by the yard for 
just such a purpose. A hinged wooden box is, of 
course, the best, but before starting work the hinges 
should be taken off, and these, with the little screws, 
put carefully aside, and the box thoroughly cleaned 
and dried. 

To cover the box, first cut five pieces of thin card- 
board, exactly the size of the top and the four sides; 
then cut a strip of material the length of the four 


sides, allowing turns at each end and a good inch in 
the width, and join this strip to fit around the box, 
allowing just a tiny bit to take the cardboard. Lay 
this strip, face downward on the table, and fit the 
cardboards inside this; then glue the material over 
the cardboard, top and bottom. When the four 
cardboards are in place, put a thin coating of glue on 
the four sides of the box. slip the covering in place 
and press it firmly. To cover the lid, put a thin layer 
of cotton batting on the cardboard, then cut the 
material about two inches larger all around, fold the 
corners in and glue firmly to the inside of the card- 
board, all around. Next glue two ribbons to the lid, 
cover a piece of cardboard about one inch smaller all 
around than the lid, and glue this inside, to neaten. 
Now put the hinges back on the box, put a little 
glue on the loose ends of the ribbons and force them 
down each side, between the box and the covering, 
and press firmly. 


A Shirred Handbag for Your Spring Ensemble 


AVIDLY WE devour the “Fashion Shorts,”” by Kay 
Murphy, who tells us that to be smart we must be 
shirred ; hence the shirred bag to complete your spring 
ensemble. A half-yard of material, preferably to 
match your new outfit; a purse top and very little 
work, and you have a really smart and useful bag. 
Follow the chart and you will find the making very 
simple. 

Turn a quarter-inch on to the. wrong side before 
putting in the first rows of shirring, (front and back), 
and these should be started from the centre and run 
to each end. This will ensure your bag being evenly 
centred on the frame. Now add as many rows of 
shirring as you like, about a quarter-inch apart—we 
used six. In pulling up the top row of shirring, allow 
a little for stitching to the frame; the rest of the 
shirrings should be left fairly loose, so that the bag 
will open freely. The short, open ends of the bag 
should be stitched up about one inch from the bot- 
tom; a small turn is then basted on to the wrong side 
of the opening, and the bag is stitched to the outside 
of the frame—starting in the centre of the shirring 
and stitching securely around to ecch end of the 
frame. Before making up the lining, a pocket should 
be attached. This is put against the back of the 
purse. Stitch the back and front of lining together, 
around the curved edge; turn a quarter-inch on to 
the wrong side, across the top and down the four 
sides, then stitch this to the inside of the frame. Our 
Handicraft Studio can supply these polished wood 
purse tops at fifty cents each. 

{Continued on next page} 


The baby jacket (below), retains its shape and is pretty 
enough for the nicest baby—Full descriptions are given 
on the opposite page. 


A Knitting Bag of Colored String 


COLORED STRING is again put to a novel and original use in this 
knitted shopping bag—green, red, orange and purple being used. The 
handles and band across top of bag are crocheted, and the whole is very 


quickly done. 


That which is usually the wrong side of knitting is the right side of the 
bag. Use thin bone knitting needles—about size 9. All work is in single 
knitting. Cast on one hundred stitches in purple, and work nine rows, then 
seven rows of orange, then five green, nine red, seven orange, five purple, 
seven green, eleven red, then seven green, five purple, seven orange, nine 
red, five green, seven orange, nine purple, and then cast off. Now crochet 
across the top and bottom, in single crochet, five rows in purple. The handles 
are crocheted seven stitches in width and forty rows. The bar should be 
pressed flat, under a wet cloth, and ironed until it is thoroughly dry. Fold in 
two and join up sides with a row of single crochet in purple. The lining is 
turned in across the top and sewn to the bottom row of crochet. Press 
again when finished. String and lining can be supplied by our Handicraft 
Studio, if desired, at seventy-five cents. 
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BREAST FEEDING 


THERE HAS grown up in the minds of 
many mothers, particularly young mothers, 
the view that artificial formulas can safely 
replace breast milk without any bad results 
to the child. 

It is true that artificial feeding is much 
better managed than formerly; more is 
known about food values. But one cannot 
be certain that all the elements which go to 
make up a perfect food have been discovered. 

The child’s resistance to infections such as 
colds, bronchitis and_ gastro - intestinal 
troubles, is the chief means by which one 
may judge of the effectiveness of the diet. 

A group of physicians in Chicago carried 
on an experiment of nine months duration, 
embracing upwards of 20,000 babies in order 
to determine the relative values of breast 
feeding and artificial feeding. The children 
involved were of many races—Italian, Rus- 
sian, Polish, Negro, American, Lithuanian, 
Greek and others. Of the total number 48! 
per cent were breast fed, 43 per cent partly 
breast fed and partly artificially fed, while 
81. per cent were artificially fed. 

All these children were thoroughly super- 
vised by weekly visits of nurses of the Infant 
Welfare Society of Chicago. There was a 
visit to the clinic station and an examination 
and feeding instruction by the station doctor 
at least once a month. The closest possible 
check was kept on the physical condition of 
each child. 

The general plan of feeding was rather 
strictly adhered to. Every attempt was 
made to keep the child on the breast for ten 
months. When this was not possible, com- 
plementary feeding was resorted to, the 
formula being cow’s milk (boiled for five 
minutes), 1!» ounces for each pound of body 
weight; water added to make a total content 
of from 2! to 3 ounces for each pound of 
body weight and to this was added one- 
tenth of an ounce of cane sugar to each 
pound of body weight. The sugar was re- 
stricted to not more than six teaspoonfuls in 
twenty-four hours. Accessory foods were 
added as follows: Orange juice, beginning 
with half a teaspoonful in twenty-four hours 
at four weeks, increasing to eight teaspoon- 
fuls at five months. Cod-liver oil, beginning 
with ten drops in twenty-four hours at six 
weeks, increasing to three teaspoonfuls at 
five months. Cereal was added at five 
months, vegetables at six months and the 
second cereal at eight months. 

Since the effectiveness of a diet may be 
judged by the child’s resistance to infections 
it is interesting to learn from the foregoing 
experiment that among the 20,000 children, 
the breast-fed showed 37.4 per cent of total 
infections; the partially breast-fed 53.8 per 
cent, and the artificially fed, 63.6 per cent. 
Of respiratory infections the corresponding 
percentages were, 28 per cent, 34 per cent 
and 39 per cent. Of gastro-intestinal infec- 
tions the corresponding percentages were, 
52 per cent, 12.8 per cent and 16 per cent. 
During the five-year period of supervision 
218 deaths occurred. Of the infants that 
died, 6.7 per cent were in the breast-fed 


group; 27.2 per cent in the partially-fed 
group, and 66.1 per cent among the artifi- 
cially fed. 

Results 

These results indicate very clearly that, | 
from the point of view of feeding, breast 
feeding gives a much greater immunity to 
infection than artificial feeding. Roughly it 
appears that the breast-fed infant will have 
a fifty per cent better immunity from infec- 
tion than one that is artificially fed. This 
circumstance alone is sufficient reason why 
mothers should always, if possible, nurse 
their babies at the breast. In addition, 
mothers should remember two fundamental 
facts: 

1. In the first year of life the illness of the 
artificially fed is many times greater than 
that of the breast-fed; and 

2. The mortality of the artificially fed in 
that period is six times as great as in the 
breast-fed. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Question—My little girl, seven, was 
vaccinated last August, and following this 
her face was covered with scabs. Then she 
had measles and now has la grippe and a_| 
bad cough. She has not regained her 
strength and appetite. What should I give | 
her?—(Mrs.) D. McG., Asbestos, Que. 

Answer—Reactions like this following | 
vaccination are not due to the vaccination | 
but to some infection which has reached the | 
vaccination wound. Measles is sometimes | 
followed by ill-health. I should suggest that | 
you give her cod liver oil, a teaspoonful four | 
times a day, and a half-teaspoonful, after 
meals for three months, of syrup of the | 
iodide of iron. As soon as the weather is | 
milder, let her be out of doors most of the 
time. 





* * * 


Question—My baby, four months old, 
weighs 14 pounds. His head is slightly 
deformed. He is bright enough. Do you 
think it will come all right?—(Mrs.) E. S., 
Pidora, Sask. 


Answer—I see nothing to be alarmed 
about. There are few babies whose heads 
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lf a very small shoulder 
carries a chip... 





EFIANT.... cross as a bear... 
when your child has “days” 

like this, take warning! 
You may think it is “just a pass- 
ing mood.” But all too often there’s 
a physical cause for a child’s naught- 


iness. And usually it is simply— 
constipation. 

Give a Child’s Laxative 
Or perhaps your child has sour 
stomach. Maybe she is catching 
cold. In any event it is a wise pre- 
caution to give her a laxative. Not 
an adult laxative which may cause 
her griping pain, or leave her more 
upset than before . . . but a child’s 
laxative. Give her Castoria! 

Castoria is made especially for 
children — from babyhood to 11 
years. It is safe—contains no harsh 
purgatives, no narcotics. It is 
gentle. It is effective. And it has a 
pleasant taste, so that children take 
it without a struggle .. . actually 
enjoy taking it! 


Ask your doctor 


Next time you see your doctor for 
your child’s regular health examina- 
tion, ask him about Castoria. He 
will assure you that Castoria con- 
tains only such ingredients as are 
suitable for a child’s system. 

Buy a bottle of Castoria tonight. 
(If you’re thrifty you'll buy the 





family-size bottle.) Keep it handy, 
always, for relieving colic due to gas, 
diarrhea due to improper diet, sour 
stomach, flatulence and constipa- 
tion. And give it as a first aid at the 


Sirst sign of a cold. 


Roxy and his Gang—FEvery Satur- 
day night your radio is the ticket win- 
dow to a grand new show—musical 
surprises presented by that master 
showman—Roxy. Tune in this Satur- 
day. Let the children listen, too. 
Columbia Broadcasting System—in- 
cluding stations CKAC, Montreal, 
and CFRB, Toronto—8 o'clock E.S.T. 


CASTORIA 
The Children’s 
Laxative 







from babyhood to 11 years 
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The Dionne Quintuplets 
lee ha DY 






The Dafoe Hospital Dionne 
Gotetaglets ocean » Ontario. 








Yoonne Leroux, Canadian Red Cross 

Nurse. who attended the Dionne 

——— and their Mother, fol- 
ing the birth. 


GUARDIAN of babes and mothers 
in thousands of maternity cases for 
nearly fifty years, ‘Lysol’ Disinfectant 


lays its important part again in the 
ceamncttie of the Dionne Guintupless. 
In the most primitive setting, without 
adequate equipment or the customary 
sanitary conditions that surround 
modern childbirth, the Dionne Quin- 


Interior of the Nursery in the Dafoe tuplets came into the world. “Lysol” 
—le a used as protection against infection 


—a higher risk in maternity cases than at any other time. 

At the birth of the Dionne Quintuplets “Lysol” again passed the crucial test 
ofa disinfectant. “Lysol” proved worthy of the confidence which doctors have 
for many years placed in this reliable germicide for the most critical operations. 
“Lysol” is used in the modern hospital for the Dionne Quintuplets at 


Callander, Ontario, in the sterilization of food containers, clothing, bedding, 


woodwork, floors and furniture—everything with which the babies come in 


contact — to be sure that they are safe from Infection. 


_ look the tremendous importance of keeping your 
ae Shorpitsl” elesa with “Ty: ol” Disinfectant. Use it to disinfect doorknobs, telephone 
mouthpieces, wash basi and floors. oe, it in a ee ae ieccmmes 

i Keepi house clean with the reliable germicide, ’ 

ae daa ™ r pase of the fi ht against Infec- 
tion, which threatens your 
home, your children. 










© Be sure you get the 
genuine “‘Lysol’’ in 
the brown bottle 
with the orange 
carton - a 
Ask your druggist for 
“Lysol” Distafectant. 







TRADE MARK “LysoL” 
REGISTERED IN CANADA 


2 an ee we ee me es ee oe an ee ee ee 
Lysol (Canada) Limited, Dept. C4, é 
9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada. : 

Please send me the “ ysol” Healthy Library, consisting of “Keeping a Healthy 
Home,” “Feminine Hygiene” and “Preparation for Motherhood. 


BIB acacescnscsvitnannsrrsssnnterncnsntetineanecenstirenanttamnaannnasennananesnnedinaneasenesensnnanenenenenosnesnasecsnsneceeeeseseeeee 


GU O68 -<ceressasnenecnsscssattsnnssnsncsinnsnesnnannnsanastatasssnanesansabeneshasnnannatinnenennessssesscenconssesenesssenenenenaseanenesneesnensnseceseseetssaseneseseeneinneeseeneeentenesasenenesesenenen —_ 
Cli9p.secccnsessustqeneconeannssenssesssenscensseescsseunneneneheenssescstssovenduesenecsooenssesesecossonesnesecenecesssnessenecvsssecesesceeece i ialdiialeatigteneesticdialennenees 


‘ .m. Eastern Standard Time, Columbia network, including 
TUNE IN WA CNes iat Sinan WGR Batelo; CKLW-Windsor; WBBM-Chicago; 
WCCO-Minneapolis; KFPY-Spokane; KVI-Seattle-Tacoma. Ls 
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C356—This exquisite nightdress case can be made entirely by machine. 


BRIDAL 


THE HANDICRAFTS on this page are 
available from Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio. 
Articles shown in previous issues may also 
be secured on request. Send to Marie Le 
Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto. 


C356—Quilted Nightdress Case. In 
novelty bolster shape—18 inches wide with 
circular ends measuring 6!4 inches across. 
All work on sample was done by machine— 
in rose silk on blue taffeta, with rose rayon 
silk lining to match quilting—but quilting 
may be done by hand if preferred. The 
design follows the curved flap of the case, 
the whole case being quilted in large 
diamond crisscross. Complete materials: 
stamped factory cotton with padding, rayon 





C354—A writing case fit for a bride. 


silk lining and taffeta silk in blue, pink, 
mauve or green (please state color for case 
and lining) are priced at $2.00. Sewing silk 
is not sent. 


C354—-Forget-me-not Writing Case. A 
particularly lovely gift for a bride. Dainty 
French design, the work in lazy daisy, 
buttonhole, satin and single stitches, with a 
few French knots, in blue, gold, green and 


SEWING 


Vest Pot test “| 





C317—Yellow and green fingertip towels. 


rose, Size, finished, about 12 by 15 inches. 
Stamped on green or yellow linen, complete 
with cottons for working and lining with 
pockets (cardboard is not sent), it is priced 
at $1.00. Stamped on green or black taffeta 
silk, complete materials are priced at $1.50. 





C355—Charming rambler-rose cushion. 


C329—Doggy Shopping or Work Bag. 
The cross stitch design in black wool is 
copied from chart sent and worked over the 
large squares in the material. The doggy 
{Continued on page 94} 





C329—Black wool on natural monks cloth, polished wood handles. 
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Experiment 
in Adoption 


(Continued from page 52) 








“Has he been a good boy, Gladys?” 

“Yes, a very good boy.” 

‘He hasn’t cried?” 

“Just a little bit.”’ 

Diana then asked: 
yet?” 

It was then explained to her that her 
mother had not yet returned from Edin- 
burgh, but was expected very soon. As a 
matter of fact, Diana was allowed to have 
her tea first and to settle down again to her 
familiar surroundings before Marjorie put 
in an appearance. During tea, Diana said: 
“I would like to see my mummy.” And 
later: ‘“‘I’d like to see daddy.” She was 
assured that she would see them both soon, 
but that her mummy was coming back from 
Edinburgh alone. 

A few minutes later Marjorie arrived. 

Diana ran to meet her. 

“Hullo, mummy,” she cried, “is daddy’s 
tummy better?” 

She was told that daddy’s tummy was 
better, and that I would be coming back 
shortly to play with her. 

Then: “How is John?” asked Marjorie. 

“I think he’s fine,”’ said Diana. 

“Let’s go together and see your little 
brother,”’ Marjorie suggested. ‘“‘Has Gladys 
been looking after him?” 

“Yes,”’ said Diana. 

Together they went to see John. Diana 
looked into his pram and smiled to him. 
John smiled back. Diana prodded him with 
her finger. He gurgled. She laughed happily. 

“Yes, he is looking well,’’ said her mother. 

“I think Gladys has looked after him very 
well,”’ said Diana. 

We had saved her a little anxiety, and it 
Was our main purpose to save her anxiety. 
We had to think quickly and to anticipate 
her reactions to our actions. We had to 
think for her. We had brought this disturb- 
ance into her life. It was up to us to make 
the disturbance as pleasant as possible, and 
to make it, finally, acceptable. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt that a great 
many people will say that our strategy and 
our general policy were unnecessary. They 
will add perhaps that what the child really 
wanted was a good thrashing. That would 
have knocked the nonsense out of her. It 
might very well have done that. I do not 
know. But it was a method that did not 
appeal to us. I am not against corporal 
punishment entirely. I think there are 
occasions when, administered in anger, a 
sharp slap to a wilfully naughty child is an 
excellent corrective. Coming with the ac- 
companiment of a flash of anger, it gives the 
child a realization of the force of anger. It is 
good that a child should realize such a force. 
It is an experience that is very necessary to 
children on occasions. But I am all against 
chastising a child, a quite innocent child. 
for something which it has had inflicted upon 
it by myself. 


“Is mummy home 


ON ANOTHER occasion when I had influ- 
enza, and we tried to prevent it spreading to 
the children, we had once again to split the 
family. 

As it was easier to keep the tiny, crawling 
John out of my room, than the restless, 
adventurous Diana, and as the risk of infec- 
tion was obviously greater in her case, we 
decided that Diana should once again go to 
London with her grandmother. This was 
offered to her as a “‘special treat.”” She was 
very fond of her grandmother’s little house 
and her toys there, and as she was a little 
easier in her mind about John, we told her 


quite frankly that her mummy would be! 
staying in the country to look after daddy 
and that again Gladys would look after 
John. 

She took it very well. In spite of the be- 
wilderment in her life, she was extremely 
reasonable. 

She saw me lying in bed, she knew the 
family doctor, and quite understood that the 
arrival of the doctor meant illness. Her 
experiences from all our dealings with her 
must have given her confidence in us. She 
accepted the situation and went off to Lon- 
don with her grandmother. 

And while in London she was perfectly all 
right, and appeared not to be distressed that 
she was away from her mother who was near 
John. She did not ask any significant ques- 
tions and appeared to be happy. 

A few days later, however, on her return | 
to the country, we made the mistake of send- | 
ing Gladys, with John in his pram, to meet | 
Diana at the station. We did this, thinking 
that it would remind Diana of our promise 
and prove to her that Gladys had been 
looking after John. We reasoned that her 
first sight of these two together would allay 
any slight misgiving or anxiety. We were | 
quite wrong. 

The sight of John upset her at once. She | 
had not expected to meet him. It must have | 
reminded her, if it reminded her of any- 
thing, that John had been left in the coun- 
try and that her mummy and daddy had 
remained in the country also. She frowned 
when she saw him. Her first sentence clearly 
revealed her thoughts. 

“Has John been with daddy?” 

Perhaps she thought that he had been 
with me all the time while she was away. 

“‘No,”’ said Gladys. ‘‘He’s been with me.” 

“And has mummy been looking after 
daddy?” 

“Yes,” said Gladys. 

“But hasn’t John been with daddy?” 

Gladys assured her that John had not 
been with her daddy, and that her daddy had | 
been very ill and couldn’t have seen John 
even if he had wanted to. 

Diana was silent, but on the way home, | 
sitting in the pram facing John, she said: 
“John, have you been with daddy?” 

“‘A-ga-ga-ga-"" said John, not very help- 
fully. 

“John, have you been with daddy?” 
asked Diana again. 

“Mu-m-m-m-um,” answered John. 

Diana was not satisfied. She was troubled 
about this. 

Marjorie and I went into the road to meet 
her and John. Diana was a little difficult. 
She drew down her brows. 

“Hullo, darling,’’ her mother said. “Have 
you had a lovely time at Ga-ga’s?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, but did not offer her 
usual happy stories of her play. 

“Did you play with your special toys?” 
asked Marjorie. 

““Yes, I did.” 

“Daddy’s better now,” said Marjorie. 

“Is he?” looking at me from under her 
brows. 

“All better now, darling,” I said. “I had 
a very sore tummy.” 

“Had you, daddy?” 

“Very sore.” 

“Nobody could go into daddy’s room 
except mummy,” Marjorie explained. ‘‘No- 
body but me and the doctor.” 

“Doctor Balme?” Diana asked. 

“Yes,” said her mother. 

Diana did not ask if anybody else was 
allowed into my room. She did not ask the 
questions she had put to Gladys. We learned 
about them afterward from Gladys. 

Perhaps by this time she felt that she 
need not ask, and was satisfied that John 
had not had a rompingly good time with me 
in my room while she was in London. But 
I’m not so sure. I wonder what was going 
on in her pretty head. It took quite a time, 
and a lot of mothering and a lot of attention 
to ease the troubled frown in her eyes and to 
send the doubt away. {[T7o be concluded} 
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MOTHER— 


protect baby’s skin! 
" a PO =f 


Use for handkerchiefs, 

for drying, as a bib, for 

everything ! Surprisingly 
inexpensive! 


Why Mothers Prefer Kleenex 
H:: are but a few of the many 


comments received from mothers: 


“Kleenex makes the ideal handker- 
‘chief. It’s so soft and absorbent that 
I feel sure of the safety of it on baby’s 
tender skin.” 


“I dry my baby with Kleenex after 
her bath. Even old linen doesn’t 
absorb moisture so effectively, and 
thorough drying is important in any 
baby’s comfort.” 

“I use a sheet of Kleenex tucked 
under the chin, when I give my baby 
his cod liver oil and orange juice 
which stain clothes so badly. Baby's 
clothes are spotless and mother’s 
temper much improved now. Kleenex 
also cuts down laundry expense.” 


Protect Baby During Colds 


Sore, inflamed nostrils! Even more 
sensitive than grown-ups! Don’t use 
harsh handkerchiefs, when the children 
have colds. Kleenex is so much 
more delicate and gentle. It affords 
untold relief. 


KLEENEX 


disposable 


TISSUES 










4 


Whether For 
A Single Baby » 
Or Quintuplets 
You'll Find Kleenex 
Indispensable In 
The Nursery And 
Bathroom 













TO REMOVE COLD CREAM 


Kleenex cleanses by absorption. It soaks 
up cleansing cream like a sponge in water— 
leaving pores clean, healthy, rid of the load 

enlarges and coarsens them. 


Kleenex, downy soft and silky, will not 
scratch or irritate. Kleenex tissues, dainty, 
disposable, used but once and then thrown 
away, ate far more sanitary than other 
methods. ? 













And it is safe. That’s even more 
important. You use it once, then 
destroy it. Destroy germs that other- 
wise sift from handkerchief to hand 
... then contamidate others. Because 
handkerchiefs are like sieves. Germs 
slip through them. Kleenex, however, 


holds germs fast. " 


Lowest Price in History 


Kleenex is now priced so low that 
you can use many Kleenex tissues for 
the cost of having one handkerchief 
laundered. And it ends that disagree- 
able task of washing revolting, cold- 
filled handkerchiefs. Get your pack- 
age of Kleenex today at any drug, dry 
goods or department store. 


! i 
1 

MOTHER! 
: Kleenex Company, Depr. 645 i 
: Northern Ontario Bldg., ' 
3 Toronto 2, Ontario ; 
; Mail Trial package of Kleenex to: : 
i i 
; Name . 7 
5 ' 
y Address seeeereeeseseneceneneees 4 
5 ‘ 
e City senes call GG cetcietismneniaeens ; 
¢ eaosal 









A My doctor told 


mummy not to 
miss a single day 


- « « So ever after, I was 
given Bottled Sunshine 
(Squibb’s) and I grew to 
have a beautiful head, chest, 
legs and the soundest 
possible teeth.” 


@Make sure your child builds 
on this vital factor. Regularly 
every day give her Bottled 
Sunshine—Squibb Cod-Liver 
Oil—the oil which is vitamin 
protected, which provides in 
every teaspoonful not only 
much more of the Vitamin D 
than inferior oils, but also 
much more of the growth- 
promoting, resist- 
ance-building 
Vitamin A. 


Remember, also, 
Squibb’s is -really 
less expensive. It 
goes farther than 
oils with lower 
vitamin content. 
Ask always for 
Squibb’s. 





durshine 


Is there a 7! baby in the family? Try 


Squibb Cod - Liver Oil with Vios- 
terol, rich in the bone and tooth- 
building Vitamin D, it is especially 
suited to the needs of rapidly grow- 
ing babies. 


Keep the older children’s resistance high 


with Squibb Mint-Flavoured Cod-Liver 
Oil. Pleasant tasting. 


Squibb Cod-Liver Oil 


PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVOURED 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons of Canada Limited, manu- 


facturing chemists to the Medical Profession 
since 1858. scis 
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How to Keep Baby Well 





Dr. J. W. S$. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 
| Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
| able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
| Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian 
| Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
| its Child Hygiene Section and the Department 

of Public Health. 





are exactly symmetrical. As long as the 
child is mentally bright and doing well, rest 


content. 
- . * 


Question—My boy, at three years six 
months, weighed 33 pounds, and was 3714 
inches in height. Now—you do not say how 
old he is—he is no heavier and is 37 3% inches 
in height. Has no tonsils or adenoids. Has 
good teeth. Has been like that for a year and 
gets no worse. Plays outside, is well cared 
for and gets a good diet. (Diet outlined). 
Frequently stays awake at night. He never 
has more than 111'% hours sleep. What can 
I do to promote sowts? It is not pleasant 
to be told that he is small.—(Mrs.) L. A.C., 
Hammond, B.C. 


Answer— Your letter does not state how 
old the boy is now, but the weight at 3 
years and 6 months (33 pounds) and height 
(371% inches) are normal for that age. From 
three to six years a child should have 12 to 
13 hours sleep. Every child up to six years 
should have an afternoon nap. The diet you 
outline seems quite good. If he takes his 
food well and seems happy and of good 
color, I shouldn’t worry about him. Out- 
door air is the best tonic and appetizer for 
children. I think the only mistake you are 
making is in your over-anxiety. The boy 
will grow up all right. I send Baby Book 
which may be useful to you. 


a * +. 


Question—My twin boys, born October 
31, 1934, weighed respectively 5!4 and 7 
pounds at birth. The larger one now weighs 
11 pounds, is very healthy but restless. He 
is taking 20 ounces of milk, 15 ounces of 
water, 4 teaspoonfuls of browned flour, 2 
level tablespoonfuls of sugar. 

I tried to nurse the smaller one, and the 
baby had very frequent green, bubbly move- 
ments, and went back in weight. Then I had 


a baby doctor, who prescribed a formula, of 
which the baby spit up a great deal which 
was sour. Then another one was tried. He 
is doing better on this, but does not show 
much gain. They get cod liver oil and orange 
juice. Should they sleep in the same bed? 
Please send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) G. D., 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Answer—If the children are doing well 
and gaining even a little on the last formula, 
I should hesitate to change it. If you are not 
satisfied with their progress, give: Milk, 20 
ounces. Water, 15 ounces. White sugar, 3 
level tablespoonfuls in seven feedings at 
three-hour intervals. Continue cod liver oil 
and orange juice. Oiling the baby is not 
necessary. Put them outdoors every day 
and let them sleep in separate beds. 


+ » * 


Question—Our 4-months-old baby has 
what we call a “jerking” or trembling of the 
head which we noticed about two weeks ago. 
It occurred four or five times during two 
days and then not definitely for about a week 
Sometimes it occurs while she is bathed, and 
the movements may affect her whole body 
as if she had a chill. They seem to come 
when she is excited. They are not voluntary 
movements. She is very bright and active, 
weighs 131% pounds and after three months 


of nursing he i is now fed 314 ounces of milk | 


and 3 ounces of water; also cod liver oil. Is 
it a nervous condition? Do you think she 
will outgrow it?—(Mrs.) W. A. H., Gold- 
boro, N.S. 


Answer—The condition you mention 
may be temporary, or it may be due to an 
affection of the brain; if the latter, it is 
called “‘athetosis.’’ It is almost impossible 
without seeing your child definitely to decide 
the question. She is almost up to weight. 

The feeding formula, 3 to 4 months 
should be: 

Milk, 20 oz., water, 15 oz., white sugar, | 
3 level tablespoonfuls, to be given in seven 
feedings at 3-hour intervals, with cod liver 
oil, 1 teaspoonful before each of 4 feedings, 
with orange juice '5 ounce diluted with 
equal water at 11 a.m. or 6 p.m. If the 
movements continue or get worse, I should 
advise that you see a child specialist. 


* * 


Question—My baby boy, 6 weeks old, is 
fed on 18 ounces of skim milk, 18 ounces of 
water, 4 tablespoonfuls of dextri-maltose in 
six feedings daily. He does not seem satis- 
fied. Please say if formula sufficient and 
send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) K. O., London. 


Answer—The best test of the value of 
the formula is a weekly gain in weight. If 
there is a gain and the baby appears happy, 
I should hesitate to change. Otherwise you 
will find proper formulae in Baby Book sent. 


* * + 


Question—My _twenty-two-months-old 
boy has a strong smell of ammonia coming 
from his napkins. What causes this? Please 
send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) M. B., Toronto. 


Answer—The treatment is to give the 
baby 14 teaspoonful of baking soda daily 
for a few days. The diapers after being 
thoroughly washed and dried should be 
placed in a solution of two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of boracic acid in a quart of boil- 
ing water. They are wrung out and allowed 
to dry, 


MOVIES FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by The Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare from films ap- 
proved by Canadian censors, and published 
here in relation to the article ‘‘Parent Made 
Movies” on page 18 of this issue. 


For the Family and Younger Children 
| Lost in the Stratosphere—Empire. 
| The title suggests many more thrills than 
| actually exist. Comedy is provided through 
| the proclivity of two army pilots for practical 
joking. When the balloon actually goes up 





there are some tense, thrilling moments. 

Bright Eves—Fox. 

Another picture with little ShirleyTemple. 
The direction is good. 

The Silver Streak—-R.K.O. 

A comedy-melodrama that should prove 
exciting for young and old. The real story 
is more or less subordinated to the main 
theme—the record run of twenty-two hund- 
red miles of a fast, modern, stream-lined 
train in order to carry relief supplies to the 
sick in an epidemic. {Continued on page 94} 





ks ons 
taclined 


The tragedy of foot pro- 
nation (flat-foot or fallen 
arch) can be averted by 
consistent visible fittin 


and wearing of Jack an 
Jill Health Shoes. 


They preform and protect young feet from 
defects that destroy health and happiness. 


Ji ackand Ji ] ll 


HEALTH SHOES 


for boys 
and girls 


In case of indicated 
pronation, Jack and Jill 
Antipronation Health 
Shoes will alleviate 
the condition and 
strengthen the arch. 


Visible Fitting 1929, available on! 
with Jeck end Jill Shoes. ” 
WRAGGE SHOE CO. LID. - GALT, ONT 


7 
Snuggle in 
Red ot white or pink, plein or fringed 
- Aristo Crib Sheets are always soft, 
clear and impervious. Every hour of 
baby's sleep is one of comfort for 
the wee -tot and certainly for you: 
Look for the name Aristo, stamped 
plainly on each sheet. 


The Canadien General Rubber Co 
Limited, Gelt, Ont 

















MAKE FRETFUL 
BABIES HAPPY 


An Ottawa mother, one of the many thousands who 
give their children Steedman's Powders regularly, 
writes: “Your powders certainly turn @ cross, 
restless baby east a contented one. 

As a mild and gentle laxative for babies and growing 
children from teething time to early ‘teen age, 
Steedman’s Powders have no equal. They relieve 
constipation and colic, soothe feverish conditions 
and are Gane good to prevent complications at 
teething time. 


Free Booklet and Sample 


Our helpful booklet “Hints to Mothers” sent free 
with sample of Steedman’s. Write John Steedman 
& Co., 504 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 


otro. 


@ 
Gi sr: ‘EEDMANS 
oon ae POWDERS 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


If you are handy with a sewing machine 
and make your children’s clothes, be sure 
to look over 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
on Pages 95-96-97-98 
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he hingel CO entectaiming 
Pe hach of eet 


So often at those evening parties that everyone remembers, you find the gin- 


ger ale that every host is always proud to serve... that every guest enjoys 


of couse its (CANADA DRY 


epee mee Me PFAGNE OF GINGER ALES’*’ 





In all the world, there’s no other ginger 













ale with such mellow flavour and spar- 
kling zest. Merely to taste it...just to sip 
its frosted-gold...is to understand why it’s 
called ““The Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 

And, if you like a “soda” with lively, 
long-lasting sparkle, too, you'll surely 
enjoy Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water... 


the “soda” plus. 
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SPIGOT, LOOKS LIKE 
HIS ARCHES ARE 
ABOUT TO FALL— 


Wirs 


nl aii oo 
























1 DON'T WONDER IF 
THIS IS A SAMPLE OF 

HIS WIFE'S COFFEE— THANK 
PETE FOR A RUBBER 

















does a good deed 


THAT PLANT MAY BE RUBBER, 
BUT IT SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN 
VULCANIZED 
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OUVE BEEN SO SWEET— WHAT AN ODD GIFT— CHASE 
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CHANGE IN MY LIFE THIS WEEK— BREAKFAST-THATS ALL 
“~~ 
cod... and good. SEE commen 
lables. good... goo 4 
TO TASTE rich and satisfying ...to make life stant, nagging source of irritation to your sys- your grocer by a wonderful Dominion-wide 
‘ seem brighter and cheerier . . . coffee must tem. Keep away from stale coffee. quick-delivery service. No chance for it to 
; always be perfectly fresh/ Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee is always stimulat- grow stale—to develop rancid oil and become 
bs If coffee is stale, it contains rancid oil, It ing—always full-flavored—because it’s always _ nervously irritating. Your grocer has Chase & 
* tastes flat, weak and bitter. And it makes you absolutely fresh. Sanborn’s Coffee in pound and half-pound 


“jumpy” and out of sorts. Stale coffee is a con- 


It’s rushed fresh from the roasting ovens to 


tins. Buy a tin tomorrow! 


Roasted and packed in Canada 
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A Buccesstu 
Sunday Supper 


will make a hit with all your friends 


by M. FRANCES HUCKS :: of the Institute Staff 


Chatelaine, April, 1935 


THIS FEATURE TELLS YOU HOW TO SERVE A FORMAL 
OR INFORMAL TEA . . . A BUFFET OR A "SIT - DOWN" 
SUPPER . . . HOW TO SET AND ARRANGE YOUR TABLES. 
HOW TO PREPARE MENUS THAT ARE NOVEL AND SIMPLE. 
TESTED INSTITUTE RECIPES ARE SHOWN ON PAGE 78 


Four Easter Menus in Mauve and Yellow 


¢ 


‘ te “ 
¥ 


Goldenrod Chicken* Orange Biscuits* 
Individual Vegetable Salads 
Grape Juice Sponge* Daffodil Cake* 
Tea or Coffee 


MENU 2. 
Egg and Mushroom Croquettes* 
Watercress Bread Rolls 
Celery Curls Ripe Olives 
Apricot Upside-down Cake with Whipped Cream 
Yellow Bonbons Salted Nuts 
Tea or Coffee 


MENU 3. 
Jellied Ham and Celery Salad* 
Cheese Dreams 


Stuffed or Plain Olives Radish Roses 
Lemon Meringue Tarts 
Yellow and White Mints Tea or Coffee 
MENU 4. 
Assorted Sandwiches 
Relishes 


(Ripe and Stuffed Olives—Sweet Gherkins 
Radish Roses Celery Curls) 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream* 

Petit Fours* Tea or Coffee 


Recipes for dishes marked * on page 78 


ILL YOU COME for supper on Easter Sunday—anytime after four o’clock?” 

Sunday suppers are so popular both with hostesses and guests that when a 
special Sunday approaches, it is almost a case of who can get their invitations 
issued first. 

There’s something very stimulating about dressing up and going out to tea with a 
group of friends. Guests love it for the opportunity it gives to have a peaceful little chat, 
if that’s the mood, or to engage in a brilliant and amusing argument, if wits are keen. 
Sometimes guests préfer to sit and listen to the music which a thoughtful hostess provides, 
sometimes ev: y decides to sing, but there’s always a feeling that ‘““This party was a 
good idea.” "2; A, 

So how about having a supper party on Easter Sunday or on any Sunday for that 
matter? 

There are ways and ways to serve this friendly meal. In the house where impromptu 
gatherings occur nothing is more free and easy and pleasant than to let everybody have 
a hand in getting things ready and serving the supper—and, incidentally, in washing up 
afterward. Rummaging about in the pantry and the refrigerator is sure to inspire some- 
one to mix up a favorite rarebit or salad or some savory concoction. Som@pne can always 
make good coffee and the ones who profess complete ignorance of all things culinary can 
set out the dishes or go off into a corner to cut and butter bread. Then each one carries 
his own supper into the living room—around the fireplace if there is a bit of chill in the 
air, and conversation flourishes while guests eat ‘‘the best food they ever tasted.” 

A “pass-around” tea may be very simple, with an assortment of sandwiches, dainty 
but not too small, olives or pickles, tea or coffee and little cakes or cookies. These are 
all finger foods and although they do require some previous preparation, there are few 
dishes to wash afterward. 

A salad plate is another “pass-around” idea, but the salad must be one that is easily 
managed with a fork alone: no whole stuffed tomatoes, wedges of head lettuce, or hard- 
to-cut “‘skiddy”’ pieces. Jellied salads are excellent; they can be prepared on Saturday. 
Hot biscuits, bran muffins, toasted cheese wafers, or bread and butter, if you prefer, are 
all that is necessary to complete the first course. Dessert is as simple or elaborate as 
you wish: a luscious cake or an assortment of small cakes with the tea or coffee is one 
of the simplest suggestions. Fresh fruit, served in low dishes that will not tip, with 
wafers or macaroons is excellent; an ice or ice cream with or without sauce accompanied 
by a wedge of sponge or angel cake offers another choice. You might even serve a 
meringue-topped tart whose tender pastry case is easily managed with a fork alone. 

A tea-wagon fits nicely into this type of supper, holding the accompaniments, the 
cups and saucers and tea things, even the desserts if they are of certain types, and 
providing a convenient place for soiled dishes, {Continued on page 78} 
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Less than If Worth of Measic 


prevents waste like this.... 









Good butter and milk, 


the baking powder failed! 


<< 
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It CERTAINLY DOESN'T 
PAY to skimp on quality when 
you buy baking powder. 

Think how much depends on 
it! 4// your other good ingredi- 
ents—fine flour and sugar, fresh 
butter, eggs and milk! 

Of course, you don’t want to 
waste these—but that’s exactly 
what may happen if your bak- 
ing powder fails. 

With MAGIC Baking Powder 
you can prevent disappoint- 
ments—be certain of success. 
For Magic’s uniform leavening 


“bargains” 





Canada’s best known Cooking Authorities 
use and recommend Masic Baking Powder 


Here’s what MISS HELEN G. CAMPBELL, Direc- 
tor of the famous Chatelaine Institute, says about it: 
‘*Good baking goes hand in hand with good materials. 
Don’t risk cheap baking powder and expect dependable 
results. Magic Baking Powder meets all the Chatelaine 
Institute requirements for purity and uniformity, and 
gives dependable results.”’ 


strictly fresh eggs, 
fine sugar and flour were used in making 
this cake—yet see what happened because 


power assures cake that’s beau- 
tifully light and even-textured. 
Yet—this fine-quality baking 
powder costs so little to use, 
every housewife can afford it. 
Actually —/ess than 1¢ worth of 
Magic makes a luscious big cake! 
Don’t be misled by so-called 
in doubtful baking 
powder. See to it that you get 
dependable Magic—every time. 
Ask your grocer for a tin—today. 
CONTAINS NO ALUM—This statement on every 


tin is your guarantee that Magic Baking Powder 
is free from alum or any harmful ingredient. 







It’s poor economy to trust expensive ingredients 
to doubtful baking powder ... especially when_ 
dependable MAGIC costs so little | 


MADE IN CANADA 


Burnt Sugar Cake: Caramelize 
4 cup sugar, slowly add 1 cup milk 
and stir until caramel is dissolved. 
There should be 1% cups when 
finished; cool. Cream ! 7, 2 cup short- 
ening. Add 4 cup sugar and mix 
well. Add yolks of 2 eggs and 1 
teaspoon vanilla extract. Sift to- 
gether 214 cups pastry flour, 3 
teaspoons Magic Baking Powder 


With Magic Baking Powder, you can be sure 
of perfect leavening every time— beautifully 
light, velvet-textured cake like this! - 
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Send for the new Magic Cook Book 
to use when you bake at home. 
Dozens of tested recipes... Just 
mail the coupon for a free copy! 


GILLETT PRODUCTS 
Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2, C-4 


Please send me free copy of the 
famous Magic Cook Book. 


Name 





Street 


City 





Prov. 








and ¥ teaspoon salt, and add alter- 
nately with caramel milk. Fold in 
stifly beaten egg whites. Bake in 
greased loaf pan in moderate oven 
at 350° F. for 1 hour 15 minutes. 
When cold, cover top and sides 
with Icing. 

Icing: 1 cup light brown sugar; 
44 cup strong coffee; 3 tablespoons 
butter; 14 teaspoon salt; sifted 


Try this Magic Recipe for a luscious Burnt Sugar Cake 


confectioners’ sugar; 1 teaspoon 
vanilla; 1 cup almonds, blanched, 
browned in oven: Put in a saucepan 
brown sugar, coffee, butter; mix, 
bring to boil and cook 4 minutes. 
Remove from heat; cool slightly, 
add vanilla and enough icing sugar 
to spread (about 2% cups). Beat. 
Spread on cake and sprinkle with 
finely chopped almonds. 





A magnified fragment of the air-conditioning screen, 
showing the amount of dust cleared from the air. 
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It’s Always 
Fair Weather 


in Chatelaine « Medern Floiise 


by HELEN Gs. CAMPBELL, Director of the Chatelaine Institute 


T’S ALWAYS fair weather when a well-designed 

house and an efficient air-conditioning unit get 

together. Let icy blasts blow, or the day be 

scorching, we may enjoy the boon of good cli- 
mate indoors. Blessed be progress! 

Air-conditioning is the latest manoeuvre in our 
battle against the elements. For years we bent our 
energies toward keeping warm in winter, while 
during the summer months we were more or less 
content to suffer without doing much about it. Not 
now: Nothing less than weather to order satisfies 
us—an equable temperature all over the house at 
any and every season. At last, thanks to science 
and modern industry, we are prepared to go nature 
one better. 

Thecontrol of temperature is only one of the func- 
tions performed by a satisfactory air-conditioning 
system. It must purify the air, it must keep the air 
in motion, and it must regulate the humidity. All 
for the benefit of our comfort, our health and our 
complexions. 

Atmospherically speaking, what are ideal condi- 
tions indoors? A plentiful supply of fresh, moving 
air that is pleasantly warm and moist. Yet the 
majority of superheated homes are as dry as the 
Sahara, the air dust-laden and improperly circu- 
lated. Which is the chief reason for the so common 
cold, sore throat, bronchitis, influenza and other 
respiratory ailments which take such toll of physi- 
cal and mental capacity. It is not too much to hope 
that developments in scientific heating and ventila- 
ting will do more to banish these ills than all the 
pills and potions in the world. No wonder we are 
becoming as particular about the air we breathe as 
the food we eat and the water we drink. 

Indoor weather as we’ve known it plays havoc 
with complexions. The skin becomes parched and 
coarse in texture, it loses its freshness and youthful 
tone as thirsty air robs it of its natural moisture. So 
we gain from the standpoint of beauty and health 
as well as comfort when the air in our homes is 
properly conditioned. Canadian women soon may 
boast that lovely English pink and whiteness we’ve 
admired and envied so long. 





There is an economy angle to consider as well as 
numerable other advantages. For things wear bet- 
ter—rugs, draperies and all the fine furnishings of 
our rooms. Haven’t you known some handsome 
antique to become warped and wobbly, the beauti- 
ful finish lined and marred after a few months in 
the hot dried out atmosphere of the average home 
in this country? A victim of overheated air and 
lack of moisture. Fabrics too, are a prey to the 
unsuitable climatic conditions which sap their 
strength by drying. And their life is further short- 
ened by the added wear and tear produced by 
repeated cleaning to remove the grime which settles 
from the still, soot-laden air. 

Then think what it means in terms of labor sav- 
ing. Dust is the bane of the housekeeper’s life and 
the modern weather maker minimizes this nuisance 
by washing the air free of dirt and keeping it ‘‘on 
the move.”” In this way air-conditioning saves work 
and helps to preserve the spic and spanness which 
is part of your room’s charm. 

From the point of view of interior decoration, 
the home so equipped is more attractive. The clean, 
moist air, warmed or cooled according to the 
season, enters and leaves by inconspicuous grilles 
placed flush with the ceiling or the wall. Through 
these, fresh air is gently forced in from the base- 
ment unit, circulated and withdrawn again to the 
“conditioner”’ to be filtered and treated before re- 
entry—a never-ending cycle which is the last word 
in scientific heating and ventilating. And the 
absence of radiators to clutter up space and catch 
dirt is a feature which every woman appreciates. 

The air-conditioning unit featured in Chate- 
laine’s modern house is a neat, compact device 
which operates with a minimum of attention. 
Temperature and humidity are maintained by a 
thermostat and humidistat so that all through the 
house we have ideal climate regardless of the ele- 
ments. This, without any more effort on our part 
than the simplest adjustment once a season 
another point from the labor-saving angle. Cons- 
tantly, efficiently and silently this mechanical ser- 
vant goes about the job {Continued on page 89} 


The McClary air-conditioning unit. Photograph 
shown through courtesy of General Steelwares Ltd. 
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HE SPANISH plant of the House of Heinz 
nestles near sun-swept grovés#f trees which 
yield the finest olives ever grown. Here, the 
fresh firm, mellow-ripe olives are gathered and 









pressed with traditional Heinz care. Only the 






jirst light pressing is used. The pure, golden- 






tinted, zestful oil is then clarified and sent direct 






to Canada, to glorify the salads of many a 






Canadian housewife. 





In appearance, in texture, in aroma and in 
taste, you will find Heinz Olive Oil in a class 
all its own. Heinz Olive Oil in your dressings 








will make your salads fairly sing. It retains 






every trace of the delicate, inimitable flavour 






of sun-ripened, Spanish olives at their very best. 


Ask your dealer for Heinz Olive Oil. 






















Heinz Vinegar costs but a frac- 


Bring out tion of the cost of your salad —yet 


positively determines its goodness. 


hidden flavours Use Heinz Vinegars in your 

dressings, in cooking, and see how 
extra good they make things taste — 
how they bring out the fresh, hidden 
flavours of your vegetables, meat and 
fruits. 


Heinz Vinegars are made from sel- 
ected fruits and grains, and aged for 
months in wood —slowly— patiently 
—until every drop is mellow with 
fruity bouquet and flavour. Your grocer has 3 kinds of Heinz 
Pure Vinegar for you— White, Malt 
and Cider—in convenient sized bottles, 
at low prices. Get a supply today. 


Now that really choice vinegar is 
so inexpensive— Heinz prices are low- 
est in history—why risk your favourite 
salads with a dressing made with sour, H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
green, puckery vinegar ? Established at Leamington, Canada, 1909 





PIQUANTE DRESSING 
Mix 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 14 teaspoon paprika and 14 teaspoon mustard together, 
Add \ teaspoon Heinz Worcestershire Sauce, % teaspoon onion juice, 2 drops Tabasco Sauce, 


5 tablespoons Heinz Pure Vinegar and 34 cup Heinz Pure Olive Oil and beat thoroughly. SOME OF THE 


HEINZ SALAD CREAM HEINZ OLIVES HEINZ MAYONNAISE 
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HONEY PRUNE PUDDING TAKES ABOUT FIFTEEN MINUTES TO MIX, TWO 
HOURS TO COOK AND COSTS APPROXIMATELY FOUR CENTS PER SERVING 


TRY PF CSE by M. FRANCES HUCKS 7 


More recipes on page 82 








CHEESE RICE ROLLS 


(Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute) 


Here is something tasty and easy for supper or luncheon, or a smart idea 
for a late snack when the crowd comes in after a theatre party. With extra 
rice cooked and ready, the actual preparation takes only about ten minutes. 
Then in the twenty or twenty-five minutes that they are in the oven, it is a 
simple matter to stir up a savory tomato sauce to serve piping hot with them. 


2 Cupfuls of cooked rice Dash of cayenne 

| Cupful of grated nippy cheese A little milk or water, 

| Egg about one tablespoonful Z. 
| Teaspoonful of salt /, Cupful of sifted bread crumbs 


Combine the rice and cheese, add the slightly beaten egg and the season- 
ings and just enough milk or water to moisten the ingredients. Shape with 
the hands into rolls and coat with the sifted crumbs. Place on a lightly 
buttered pan and bake in a moderate oven — 350 to 375 degrees Fahr. for 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. Serve hot with tomato sauce. Six to eight 
servings. 


HONEY PRUNE PUDDING 


(Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute) 


It's the season for steamed puddings and they are certainly popular. Here 
is one with plenty of nourishment wrapped up in it. If you don’t like prunes, 
try figs or apricots or raisins or dates or most anything. 


4 Tablespoonfuls of butter Yo Cupful of All-Bran 

| Cupful of cooked, pitted prunes Yo Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of sifted pastry flour 2/3 Cupful of liquid honey 
VY Cupful of milk | Egg Yq Teaspoonful of baking soda 


Cream the butter thoroughly, add the honey and cream together until 
thoroughly blended. Beat the egg well, add to the creamed mixture with 
the milk and mix well. Stir in all the All-Bran. Cut the prunes into pieces 
and combine with the dry ingredients which have been sifted together. Add 
to the first mixture, combine thoroughly and turn into a greased pudding 
mold. Cover and steam for two hours. Serve unmolded with any pudding 
sauce. Six to eight servings. 


VEGETABLE CHOWDER 


(Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute) 
Here is a dish made from little bits of a lot of things — enough variety to 
satisfy the whole family, excellent for supper on a cool evening, not fussy 
to make, and it hardly makes an impression on the housekeeping purse. 


1 or 2 Stalks of celery 2 quarts of boiling water 
1 or 2 Sprigs of parsley 1 Tablespoonful of salt 
2 Potatoes, medium sized V4 Teaspoonful of pepper 
2 Carrots, medium sized Vg Teaspoonful of celery salt 
2 Onions, medium sized 3 Medium slices salt pork or bacon 
2 Tomatoes, medium sized, or 4 Soda biscuits rolled to a fine 
one cupful of canned tomatoes powder 


Wash and prepare all the vegetables and cut in small dice. Put in large 
kettle with the boiling water and the seasonings and simmer until the vege- 
tables are all tender about |'/ to two hours. Cut the pork or bacon into 
small dice and fry for fifteen minutes in a pan. Add with all the fat to the 
vegetable mixture, stir in the rolled biscuit crumbs and cook slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Serve piping hot. Six to eight servings. 


APRICOT PINEAPPLE PIE 


(Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute) 


A delicious combination of fruit flavors beneath a cross-bar top, through 
which you can see the sunshiny color, of this pie's filling. Thickened to just 
the right consistency with minute tapioca, it is complete in itself, 


1/3 Cupful of sugar | Cupful of hot apricot juice 
V4 Teaspoonful of salt V2 Cupful of drained, crushed 
1'4 Tablespoonfuls of minute tapioca pineapple 
2 Cupfuls of dried apricots, soaked, '/2 Cupful canned pineapple juice 
cooked and drained Flaky pastry 


Combine the sugar, salt and tapioca and mix with the apricots and juice. 
Allow to stand while the pastry is being prepared, rolled and fitted into a 
nine inch pie plate. Then add the pineapple and juice to the apricot 
mixture and turn into the unbaked pie shell. Arrange strips of pastry across 
the top lattice fashion, make a decorative edge to the pie and place in a 
hot oven, 425 deg. Fahr. for 10 minutes. Reduce to 350 deg. Fahr., and con- 
tine baking for half hour. Coo! and serve with or without whipped cream. 
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A\lluring Beauty » » » 


You cannot define Alluring Beauty. But you can always recognize it. And that 
is why Moffats Electric Ranges have won such widespread popularity with the 
women of seventeen world countries. 











Picture the Moffats in your kitchen. Think of the pleasure its Alluring Beauty 
will give you—of the subtle way its soft ivory tones or colors will blend with 
and brighten the whole charm of your kitchen. Then think of the freedom a 
Moffats will give you — the trouble-free, work-lightening pleasure of a range 
complete with every modern device — Therm-O-Matic Oven Control, Cook- 
Quik Elements, Capacious Even-Heat Bake Ovens, Warming Oven and Utility 
Drawers and other exclusive triumphs of Moffats laboratory that have endeared 
Moffats Electric Ranges to so many discriminating women throughout the world. 


















Make sure that your electric range or refrigerator is a Moffat. It not only saves 
time, labor and expense; it provides the ultimate in kitchen beauty and 
efficiency. The Moffat Electric Refrigerator simply bristles with features to 
save time and toil and safeguard the purity of food: “Ful-Door” Front; Toe- 
Tip Door Release ; Automatic Interior Floodlight ; “Dor-Shelf” Racks. Inside 
and out, the Moffat is finished in full porcelain enamel —a lifetime finish that 
will never fade nor change color. Exterior top and inside are stainless 
porcelain enamel finish. Colors are two-tone ivory or gray and white to 
match with Moffat Electric Ranges. With all surfaces easily cleaned, with all 
racks scientifically arranged for maximum food space, the Moffat Refrigerator 
realizes your every wish for food purity and health, convenience and economy 
and truly permanent beauty. 















































MOFFATS LIMITED, WESTON, ONTARIO 





ALLURING BEAUTY 


@ Every woman is her own artist. She 
expresses her individuality through the 
medium of her clothes. And few artists have 
50 bewildering a choice of materials as the 
woman of allure. For Alluring Beauty 
has few limitations. Whether she dresses 
in quiet black, relieved only by a string of 
pearls, or whether she chooses extremes of 
fashion, she remains subtle, haunting, 
compelling. She is the type who delights 
the couturier’s heart by her ability to wear 
with distinction the most advanced 
creations of his art. 


ELECTRIC 
RANGES 


ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


MOFFAT 
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dirt or stain or tarnish is only half the answer; it is 
equally important that it does this without injury 

to the surface of the metal on which it is used. 
Then we must remember that there are different types 
with different cleaning purposes. The mild polish which 
puts a fine shine on your silverware will not be effective for 
the pot in which you burn the rice pudding. And, contrari- 
wise, the abrasive which scours the sink may not be suitable 
for your copper jug or other more delicate metals. Yet each 
may be an excellent cleanser in its own way and for its own 


WW; IS a good cleanser? To say that it removes 


purpose. 

So the problem before Chatelaine Institute, when a 
cleanser is submitted for test, is to find out how well it does 
the job for which it is intended. Sometimes to determine 
what that job is. To do this we have developed a series of 
tests which the product must pass with honors before it is 
awarded the Seal of Approval. 

Read the label—that is the first step—for the label tells us 
the manufacturers’ recommendations and directions for use. 
The next thing is to check up those claims and see whether 
or not it comes up to the Institute’s standard for a “‘good” 
cleanser of the fine soft type for delicate surfaces or the 


What the highly magnified particles of a cleanser look like under the microscope. 





coarser type for pots and pans and hard metals, It may be 
in paste, powder or cake form, but it must clean efficiently 
without injury. 

The sample is weighed to see how much you get for your 
money; then it undergoes chemical analysis so that we may 
know the amount of moisture, soap, abrasive material and 
other ingredients which it contains. Examination under a 
microscope shows the form and size of the particles, and as 
each different abrasive has a distinctive appearance of its 
own, this helps us identify the type and determine the kind 
of work for which it is best suited. If the particles are 
angular in shape with sharp, rough edges, the cleanser 
may do a good job on very hard surfaces, but may be too 
harsh for more delicate metals. Flat, scale-like crystals 
have good cleaning action with a minimum of scratching, 
and a cleanser containing an abrasive of this type has a wide 
range of uses. 

The sieve test is used to determine the fineness of the 
product. To do this we screen the cleanser through sieves of 
different mesh ranging from the rather coarse 100 mesh to 
the very close 325 mesh. This means 100 meshes or wires 
to the inch, if you take a square inch it means approximately 
10,000 little holes for the smaller size particles to pass 


THE CHATELAINE 
DEAL WITH MANY PROBLEMS WHEN 
IT TESTS SUCH A HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCT AS A CLEANSER BEFORE 
AWARDING SEAL OF APPROVAL 
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INSTITUTE MUST 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Director, the Chatelaine Institute 


through. In the same way, the 325 mesh sieve has over 
100,000 openings to the square inch. So by measuring the 
amount passing through each sieve we obtain an estimate 
of the size or coarseness of the material and, from that, the 
probability of its successfully doing the job for which it is 
intended. 

But that is not all; the effect of the cleanser on surfaces for 
which it is recommended is carefully studied. If its real 
purpose is to scour cooking utensils, bath tubs, sinks or glass 
and the like, it is put to work on these while the number of 
strokes is counted and recorded. On the other hand, when 
the cleanser is designed for silver, pewter, paint enamels and 
less resistant surfaces, it must meet our requirements of 
removing stains without scratching or marring. In this way 
we prove not only its efficiency in cleaning metals, with 
different types and degrees of blemish, but also find out for 
you the effect of repeated applications. 

These are the technical tests in our laboratory, but while 
they are going on the product is in actual use, day by day in 
The Institute, for cleaning, polishing or scouring. We look 
for results but along with this we want to see how much 
labor it requires to do the job. Of course, it takes more 
rubbing to remove a heavy, obstinate tarnish than a thin 
film of discoloration, but to be considered “‘up-to-scratch”’ it 
must not scratch but must do the job with a reasonable 
amount of effort on our part, and it must do no damage at 
the same time. 

On the basis of satisfactory results from these practical 
and technical tests, The Chatelaine Institute Seal of 
Approval is awarded. 

Even the most costly cleansers on the market are inexpen- 
sive items. It pays to buy a good one and it is important 
to use it for the purpose for which it is designed in the way 
it is meant to be used. The fine white sand which made our 
grandmother’s pine floor “clean enough to eat off” was all 
right for that, but it would play havoc with your smart 
linoleum. And as cleanliness is still next to godliness, in the 
opinion of a good housekeeper, this question of cleansers is 
important. High grade products and common-sense use of 
them will keep your kitchen, bathroom, glass and metal 
ware throughout the house shining and bright. Isn’t that a 
good way to keep up appearances? 
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BREAKFAST 


Cereal with Stewed Fruit 
Bacon Marmalade 
Toast 


Coffee Tea 





























4 2 Tomato Juice 
3 Milk Toast 
i Bran Muffins Honey 
ra Coffee Tea 
’ 3 Half Grapefruit 
; Cereal 
R Toast Jam 
# Coffee Tea 
ig 
; 3 4 Apple Sauce 
* Grilled Salmon 
4 Toast Jelly 
: Coffee Tea 
a 
na 
i 
4 5 Stewed Prunes w.th Lemon 
‘4 Cereal 
" Soft-cooked Eggs Toast 
p Coftec Tea 
6 Cereal with Dates 
Creamed Fish 
on Toast 
Coffee Tea 
> 
« (Sunday) 
a Chilled Orange Juice 
Sg Cereal 
a Parsley Omelet 
; Toast Jam 
i Cotiee Tea 
8 Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Scones Conserve 
” Cotlee Tea 
t4 9 Stewed Figs 
a Cereal 
Grilled Smoked Fish 
Toast 7 
Coffee Tea 
‘ciietiaaietaliagiiti eatletatibiesslvadigioeaein 
10 Orange Halves 
Cereal 
Poached Eggs 
Toast 
Cofiee Tea 


11 


‘Toast 
C ollee 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Jam 
Tea 





12 Half Gsrapefruit 
Bread and Milk 


blot Biscuits Maple Syrup 











C ollee Tea 
} 1 3 Apples 
Cereal 
| Toast _ Jam 
Coffee Tea 
| 
| 
14 sunda y) 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Wattles 
Bacon Honey 
Coffee Tea 
1 5 Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 





The 


f 





LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Scalloped Corn 
Hard Brown Rolis 
Baked Apple with 
Marshmallow 
Nut Bread 
Cocoa 


Tea 





Grilled Liver 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Mustard Pickles 
Canned Peaches 
Cookies 


Tea Cocoa 





Italian Spaghetti 
Head Lettuce with French 
Dressing 
Stewed Prunes with Cinnamon 
Crisp Wafers 


Tea Cocoa 





Chicken Soup 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Butter Tarts 


Tea Cocoa 





Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Dill Pickles 
Jellied Apple Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 





Onion Soup 


Crackers 
Stuffed Prune and Pineapple 
Salad 
Pecan Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Chicken (canned) 
and Almonds in Toast Boxes 
Celery Radishes 
Jellied Rhubarb 
Chocolate Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





liot Pork Sandwiches 
Mixed Pickles 
Preserved Raspberries 
Cake 


Tea Cocoa 





Casserole of Rice and Ground 
Meat 
Pomato Sauce 
Lemon Snow with Custard 
Sauce 


Tea Cocoa 





Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
Scones Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Toast and Bacon 
Mixed Pickles 
Plain Cup Cakes 
Fruit Sauce 


Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Stewed Apricots 
Frosted Spice Cake 
Tea Cocoa 








Mock Turtle Soup 
Sficed Bologna 
Mustard 
Pan-fned Potatoes 
Caramel Junket 
Tea Cocoa 





Canned Asparagus and Hard 
cooked Egg Salad 
Toasted Cheese Rolls 
Chocolate Soufflé 
Marshmallow Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 





Baked Beans 
Chili Sauce 
Boston Brown Bread 
Canned Pears 

Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


eals et the Mont 


4 hirty Menus for April 


DINNER | BREAKFAST 
Pot Roast of Beef 16 


Horseradish Gravy Sliced Bananas 











Boiled Potatoes Cereal 
Mashed Turnivs Toast Marmalade 
Bed Steamed Fruit Pufis Coffee Tea 
Coffee Brown Sugar Sauce Tea 
cnisemshieaaseaaaiomelianeome temas ee 
Vegetable Soup 
Cold Sliced Pot Roast 17 Stewed Apricots 
Hashed Brown Potatoes French Toast 
Creamed Onions Syrup 
Rhubarb Tapioca Coffee — Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Steamed Salmon Loaf 
Egg Sauce | 18 | 
French Fried Potatoes Grapefruit Juice | 
Cole Slaw | : Cereal 
Fruited Pineapple Jelly Grilled Sausages Toast 
Coffee Tea 


with Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Banana Short-Cake 

Lemon Sauce 





19 00d Friday) 
Chilled Prunes with Lemon 
Fresh Johnny Cake 
Maple Syrup 














Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
| Tomato Bouillon 
Boiled Codfish 20 Tomato Juice 
Parsley Sauce Cereal 
Potato Cakes Spinach Toasted Rolls Jam 
Butterscotch Pie Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
ticciaateiiabanaeamniamaneiine 
Baked Sausages | 91 (Sunday) Easter 
Apple Rings | Fruit Cup 
| Buttered Noodles Cereal 
Sauerkraut Scrambled Eggs 
| Johnny Cake Maple Syrup Toast Jelly | 
Cottee Tes Coffee Tea _ 





Roast of Pork 


Browned Potatoes 22 Cereal with Raisins 





Scalloped Tomatoes Bacon Toas‘ 
Baked Cocoanut Custard aa Marmalade ak 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Bouillon 
93 Sliced Oranges 


Hamburger and Onions 


Boiled Potatoes Bread and Milk 


Carrots 





LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Potato and Onion Soup 
Crackers Cheese 
Apple Dumplings Cooked in 

Syrup 

Tea 


Cocoa 


Spanish Omelet 
Lettuce Salad 
Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Carrots and Onions 
on Toast 
Quick Apricot Cream 
Nut bread 


Tea Cocoa 


Fish and Rice Croquettes 
Tomato Sauce 
Sweet Pickles Celery 
Fresh Pineapple 
Layer Cake 


Tea Cocoa 





Sliced Corned Beef (canned) 
Mustard Pickles 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Prune Whip 
Cake 


Tea Cocoa 





Ramekins of Scalloped Seafood 
Brown Rolls 
Olives 
Chocolate Eclairs, with 
Whipped Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





Cheese Fondu 
Baked Appie witn Cream 
Ginger Snaps 


Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Corn Syrup 
Raw Vegetable Salad | 
| 
| 





Chocolate Blanc Mange | Muffins Honey , Lemon Tarts 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
Creamed Sweetbreads | 94 . : 2 

<‘tApples Cooked in Syrup Frankfurters 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes 




















| 
| 


| 








Buttered Peas = Cereal 
Apple Crisp Poast Jams 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea | 
Baked Spaghetti with Cheese ° 
Spinach Harvard Beets 95 Bananas 
Vanilla Ice Cream Grilled Ham and Eggs 
Maple Nut Sauce Toast an 
Crisp Cookies Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
Stewed Chicken with 96 Pineapple Juice 
Dumplings Cereal 
Creamed Asparagus Cuttings Fresh Coffee Cake 
Baked Lemon Pudding Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Broth | oO 
Broiled Halibut | 27 Rhubarb 
Caper Sauce Be Cereal 
Duchess Potatoes Beans Poast Jam 
Grape Juice Whip Cofiee Tea | 


Coffee 








| 
| 
Tea | 
| 


Roast of Beef 

Franconia Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage | 
Fruit Cup with Cocoanut | 
Cake | 


| 28 (sunday) 

| Chilled Grapefruit 

Bacon and Eggs 

Conserve 
Tea 


Toast 
Coffee 


Coffee Tea 








Cream of Celery Soup 


| 9 
Cold Roast Beef | 29 Prune Juice with Lemon 








Scalloped Potatoes Corn : Cereal 
Creamy Rice with Toasted | Toast Stewed Fruit 
' Almonds Cotfee Tea 
Cofiee Tea 
Liver and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 30 Stewed Apricots 
Baked Onions t ancakes 
Date Bread Pudding _ _ Maple Syrup _ 
Cottee Tea 


Coffee Tea 


Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular feature 


Hot Potato Salad 
Canned Cherries 
Tea Cocoa 





Macaroni and Cheese 
Cole Slaw 
Cup Cakes Cherry Sauce 
fea Cocoa 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Grilled Sardines with Lemon 
on Toast 
Fruit Cup 
Raisin Bread 


Tea Cocoa 





Scalloped Potatoes with 
Onion 
Head Lettuce with Dressing 
Hot Biscuits Jelly 
Cream Cheese 


Tea Cocoa 





Assorted Sandwiches | 
Pickles | 

Angel Cake with Chocolate 
Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Kidney Stew with Diced 
Potatoes 
Brown Bread 
Sheed Bananas wit.i Cream 
Nut Bars 
Cocoa 


Tea 


Bacon 
Baked Potatoes 
Fruit Salad 
Sweet Rolls 


Tea Coffee 
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DINNER 


Hot Veal Loaf 
lomato Sauce 

Baked Potatoes 
Caramel! Junket 
Coffee Tea 


Carrots 





Scalloped Finnan Haddie 
Parsley Potatoes 
Braised Celery 
Baked Chocolate Pudding 
Marshmallow Mint Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Pea Soup 
Cold Veal Loaf 
Mustard Pickles 
Au Gratin Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Apple Batter Pudding 
Coffee Tea 
Shrimp Cocktail 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Spinach Ring with Creamed 
Mushrooms 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Savory Lima Beans 
Coffee Deep Rhubarb Pie Tea 


Beef Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 
French Fried Onicns 

Tapioca Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé 
Baked Ham Slices 
| Jellied Horseradish 
| Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Asparagus 
| Maraschino Ice Cream 
Coffee Frosted Cakes 


Tea 


Lamb Stew with Vegetables 
Dumplings 
Cabbage and Pimiento Salad 
Rlanc Mange with Jelly 





Coffee Tea 
Roast of Veal 
Browned Potatoes Peas 


Quick Maple Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Asparagus Soup 
Cold Roast Veal 
Baked Potatoes 


| String Beans 


Gingerbread 


Hard Sauce 
Coffee T 


Tea 


Swiss Steak 
Boiled Potatoes 
Buttered Turnips 
Glorified Custard 
Coffee Tea 





Oven-cooked Fillets of 
Whitefish 
Riced Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Apricot Sponge 
Coffee Tea 








Kidney Stew 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 

Boiled Rice with Syrup 
Colfee Tea 


Roast of Beef 
Individual Yorkshire Puddings 
Browned Potatoes 
Scalloped Corn 
Prune and Banana Cream 

Coffee Tea 








Vegetable Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Lemon Pie 
Coffee Tea 
| 
Meat Pie 
Shredded Cabbage 
Diced Beets 
Orange Cornstarch Soufflé 
Cotiee Tea 





of Chatelaine each month. 
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she said... 


1 y! wouldnt you 
like lo make 
everything glislen 
like your tub?” 


and I said... 


‘But I do/I 
stick to Bon Ami 
throughout 
the house!” 


T'S easy to understand why so many women Women like to use Bon Ami. It looks so snowy- 
use only Bon Ami on their bathtubs. For Bon white... feels so soft and fine . .. smells so clean! 
Ami does more than just a good, quick cleaning And it’s so kind to their hands—never reddens 
job. It really shines the tub... keeps it glisten- their skin nor makes their fingernails brittle. 
ing and undulled . . . leaves it smooth and un- 


Stick to Bon Ami throughout the house. It’s the 
scratched (and therefore easy to clean). 


finest, safest cleanser you can get — for every 
For these very same reasons Bon Ami is the best cleaning task. To suit your taste and con- 
cleanser for all your housework. It is equally as —_ venience, it comes in two handy forms—a long- 
good for sinks, refrigerators, kitchenware anda lasting Cake and a sifter-top can of Powder. 
hundred other things as it is for bathtubs, win- 


dows and mirrors. Just try it on some of these e 

things — and see for yourself how fine it makes the scratch less clea nser tha / 
them shine —how much nicer and brighter it On ] ae / 
keeps them than ordinary, harsh cleansers do. cleans everything SO well. as 


O-+ Ss 


os = £ ( me 


=m fe CY 
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Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute. 
2 Tablespoonfuls of orange juice | Cupful of grape juice 
Juice of one lemon | Cupful of water 
| Egg white, beaten until stiff Vy Cupful of sugar 
V2 Cupful of whipping cream Yo Cupful of Minute tapioca 


Boil the water, sugar and grape juice in a double boiler. Add the tapioca 
and cook over hot water until the tapioca is clear. Remove from the heat 
and add the lemon and orange juice and the beaten egg white. Fold in the 
whipped cream. Chill thoroughly and serve. Serves six. 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute. 
| Cupful of cooked ham (chopped) | Package of lime-flavored jelly 
12 Cupfuls of celery (finely chopped) 134 Cupfuls of boiling water 
| Tablespoonful of minced onion V4 Cupful cf vinegar 
2 Sweet pickles, chopped finely V2 Teaspoonful of salt 


Dissolve the jelly powder in the boiling* water. Add the vinegar and salt. 
Chill. When slightly thickened fold in the ham, celery and onion and 
pickles. Pour into a loaf pan, or pour into individual molds. Chill until firm. 
Unmold and serve on crisp lettuce with mayonnaise, garnished with tomatoes, 
quartered or sliced, if desired. 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute. 
3 Tablespoonfuls of fat | Cupful of milk 
4 Tablespoonfuls of flour | Cupful of chopped sautéed 
Yo Tablespoonful of salt mushrooms 
| Cupful chopped hard cooked eggs | Teaspoonful of chopped parsley 


Melt the fat add the flour, salt and pepper, and mix well. Add the milk 
gradually and cook over a low fire, stirring constantly until thick. Add the 
eggs, mushrooms and parsley, and mix well. Add more seasonings if neces- 
sary. Spread on a plate to cool. Shape into balls or cones, roll in fine 
cracker crumbs, then in beaten egg diluted with one tablespoonful of water. 
Roll in crumbs again. Fry in deep hot fat (395 degrees Fahrenheit) until 
brown. Drain on unglazed paper. Serve hot wit egg sauce and garnish with 
parsley. Makes eight medium croquettes. 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute. 


1/8 Teaspoonful of salt 1 Can of crushed pineapple (No. 2) 


V2 Pint of whipping cream 


1! Tablespoonful of sugar | Package of orange jelly powder 


Mix the pineapple and the sugar and heat to the boiling point. Remove 
from the fire and add the jelly powder and salt, stirring until the powder 
is thoroughly dissolved. Set in a cool place. Whip the cream. When the 
pineapple mixture is cold and beginning to set, fold in the whipped cream. 
This makes approximately twelve servings. 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute. 
Bake a light white cake in a shallow pan and cut into very small shapes 
(rounds, diamonds, squares, crescents, etc.) Ice with thin icing: 


2 Cupfuls of confectioner's sugar |! White of egg 
Pinch of salt 2 Tablespoonfuls of water 


Beat the egg white slightly with the water. Work the sugar and salt into 

it, and knead until smooth. One egg-white absorbs about two cupfuls of 

confectioner's sugar.) Melt the fondant over hot water and color it a pale 

yellow and flavor with any desired flavoring. Hold cakes (one at a time) 

on a broad knife or spatula and pour the icing over the cake until it is all 

covered. Decorate with pieces of candied violets and small silver balls or 
other desired trimmings. 


ASSORTED SANDWICHES 
Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute. 


Cucumber Sandwiches 

Pare one large green cucumber which has been thoroughly chilled. Slice 
thin and sprinkle with salt. With a biscuit or cookie cutter, cut thin slices of 
bread into rounds the size of the slice of cucumber. Spread lightly with 
soft butter. Place one slice of cucumber between bread slices; a leaf of 
watercress may also be added. 

Cream Cheese and Horseradish Sandwiches 

Mix equal parts of cream cheese and prepared horseradish. Spread on a 
buttered round of Boston brown bread. 


Asparagus Rolls 

Slice fresh bread quarter of an inch thick, cut off the crusts and spread 
with butter. Place an asparagus tip (the size of the length of bread) and 
roll the bread around the asparagus. Press lightly to hold and place these 
rolls in a damp cloth until ready to serve. 


Stuffed Rolls 

Use fresh, small round buns. Cut a thin slice from the top, remove part of 

the centres, brush inside with soft butter and fill with one of these fillings: 
(a) Minced ham with chopped sweet pickles and a little Chili Sauce 
(b) Chopped cold cooked chicken and chopped olives with mayonnaise 
(c) Chopped cold cooked veal and celery with mayonnaise 
(d) Tuna fish with India Relish and salad dressing 
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THAT'S SILLY / 
| DON'T 


ITS TRUE/ 
I'LL PROVE IT/ 


Stella wouldn’t believe her best friend! 
But 15 minutes later she had to admit 
that Edith was right. 


STELLA, OH STELLA! HAVEN'T You 
GOT YOUR WASHING OUT YET ? WE'LL 
BE LATE FOR THAT BRIDGE LUNCH. 


OH, EDITH—1 
SIMPLY CAN'T GO. THIS 
WASH WILL TAKE AT 


EDITH, IT'S NO USE TRYING—1 
SIMPLY CAN'T GET THROUGH, 
neni 


OF COURSE YOU CAN! /’LL 
BRING OVER THE SPECIAL 
SOAP | USE -~OXYDOL-- 
AND WELL FINISH UP 
IN A JIFFY. 


LEAST 2 HOURS - 





OH, THAT'S JUST ANOTHER 
GRANULATED SOAP, ISN'T IT? 1'M 
USING A GRANULATED SOAP ALREADY. 


THAT'S WHERE YOU'RE WRONG. 
THIS IS AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND 
OF GRANULATED SOAP, JUST IS 


Ue ase eee e? Don'T WORRY! OxYDOL 
Pt af eae POSITIVELY WONT FADE 
‘ ~~ 
CLOTHES! THAT SOAP MUST eae aur 
OE TWICE AS Salsa PRINTS. YET IT WORKS 
an uan «8 bee ee 
ND EVEN J OTHER SOAPS. JUST 
ON COLORS. WAIT 15 MINUTES 


MINUTES SOAKING DOES THE ! 
~\ AND SEE! 


WORK WITH OXYDOL,. 
>) 3 
at, ter 


1S MINUTES LATER 
WHY EDITH, | CAN 


THESE CLOTHES ARE 
SHADES WHITER THAN 
EVER BEFORE. BUT 
ARE YOU POSITIVE THAT 
SOAP 1S SAFE ? 





./ YOu KNOW THAT PRINT 

scanceiy Sauseve wv. \ URESS OF Maine vou, a 

THOUGHT WAS NEW ¢ ) 

I'VE WASHED IT AT LEAST 

14 TIMES IN OxXyYDOL 
ALREADY. 


$0 you’vE JUST 


Ow 
DISCOVERED OXYDOL?, EVERYONE'S 


TALKING ABOUT IT, 


| THOUGHT | WAS USING 

A MODERN SOAP, BUT EDITH 

CHANGED ME. SHE SAYS OxvpoL’s 
MORE ECONOMICAL, TOO, 





YOULL NEVER BELIEVE TI 


EW, improved 

OXYDOL is a 
new granulated soap discovery 
that cost Procter & Gamble one 
million dollars to perfect. It 
does these things you have never 
found a soap could do before. 
FIRST—gives instant 3-inch suds, 
rich as whipped dairy cream, in 
hard or soft water! Thus goes to 
work on grease, dirt and stains, 
2 to 3 times faster than less mod- 
ern soaps. 
SECOND—loosens dirt out in a 
simple 15 minutes’ soaking! No 
scrubbing or boiling needed, yet 
clothes come 4 to 5 shades whiter 
than ever before. 
And—due to a special formula, a 
special protective combination 
of mild soap ingredients, OXYDOL 


a rrp. >, 


. CO. A } 
MULTIPLIESA500 





YYW 09 (PPX OTOL OR, 
LTIMES® | 


READ THESE FACTS 


is absolutely safe. It positively 
can’t hurt hands, fade colors 
or injure fabrics. 
OxybDOLiseconomical, too. Com- 6 ¢ 
pare it with old-fashioned bar, 
powdered or flake soaps. You !: 
will find it goes farther, lasts CRs 
longer, washes more clothes. (OURUrS ern 
Just a little gives floods of suds. (AW hy vated t) 
Try On Money-Back Pe 
Guarantee 
Get Oxypot from your dealer 
today. Women everywhere are 
discarding old favorites—bar, 
flake, chip, and granulated forms 
for OxypDoL. If you don’t pre- 
fer it above any laundry soap 
you've ever used, return unused 
portion of package to your dealer 
and get full money back. We'll 
repay him. 








Reg. Trade Mark 








TIM 
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po ieee nat 


Let Mr. T. Pott tell you 
how to make a good 
cup of Tea. 


“Select a good brand of 
small-leaf tea. Boil fresh 
water. Warm up an earthen- 
ware tea pot. Put in one 
teaspoonful of tea for each 
cup and one for the pot. 
The moment the water boils 
furiously, pour it on the 
tea. Let the tea brew five 
minutes.” 





1S TEA TIME 


ISHES done ... beds made... 

everything now ship-shape — 
and you’re just a little bit tired? 
Sit down and have a good cup of 
TEA. There’s nothing so refreshing. 
Join the thousands of Canadian 
women who are making the mid- 
morning cup of tea a daily habit. 
You'll feel better. 


£ EI Me 
aS 


good cup o£ TEA 











A, Successful: 
Sunday Supper 


(Continued from page 68) 





| ASIT-DOWN SUPPER has its advantages, 
| whether the dining-room table is used or 
| small tables set up. This arrangement is an 
| opportunity to bring out pretty linens, 
silver and new ideas in table decoration. The 
menu possibilities are greater when both 
knives and forks are used, but at the table 
it seems a little more difficult to maintain 





| that informal atmosphere which character- 
|izes some of the other types of service. 
Creamed mixtures in patty shells or crous- 
tades, cold meats, club sandwiches, waffles, 
| are all possible main courses for a sit-down 
supper. Relishes, sauces and bowls of salad 
are easily managed at the table. Ice-box 
| cakes, fluffy topped pies, whole frosted layer 
cakes may answer the dessert question. 
Here, too, can be used tall goblets and 
slender stemmed sherbets without fear of 
accident. 


The Buffet Supper 


| BUFFET SERVICE appeals to many hos- 
| tesses. If she chooses this type, she has the 
| chance to make her dining-room table a 


lovely picture if she so desires. She gives her 
guests the opportunity to serve themselves, 
choosing what and how much they wish and, 
incidentally, having a lot of fun doing it. 


Tested and approved by 


4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 


3 Cupfuls of milk or part milk and part 


chicken stock 
| Teaspoonful of salt 


| Egg 


Y 


Chatelaine, April, 1935 
} 

With this method of service a greater num- 
ber of guests can be accommodated, and 
with chairs conveniently placed near to small 
tables or with bridge tables set up, to which 
the guests may carry their suppers, every- 
body eats in comfort and enjoyment, includ- 
ing the hostess. Sometimes at a buffet sup- 
per, dessert is served from the kitchen, but 
if more convenient the table is cleared after 
the guests have partaken of the first course, 
and the dessert with the serving plates and 
silver is set out for self service. Guests may 
help themselves to tea or coffee from the 
service, set at one end of the table, or the 
hostess may pour the beverage at a small 
table as the guests come up and tell her 
their preferences. 

Two or more main course dishes might 
appear on the table for the guests’ choice, 
platters of sliced, cold meats, molds of meat 
or fish, bowls of salad, maybe a savory hot 
dish in a covered casserole. Rolls or other 
breads already buttered, accompaniments 
and relishes, all placed in convenient order 
on the attractively set table make a most 
inviting spread, and when the guests finish 
the meal the dishes may be placed back on 
the dining-room table from which they are 
easily transferred to the kitchen. 

There are other ways of serving Sunday 
night supper—in the garden or on the beach, 
for example; but they are hardly suitable 
for Easter Sunday in the greater part of 
Canada, so we won’t go into that. Here are 
some menus with recipes, which may con- 
tain just the suggestion or the directions you 
have been looking for—all that is necessary 
to inspire you to ask your friends to “‘come 
for supper on Easter Sunday.”” They are 
carried out in the mauve and yellow which 
are the season’s special colors. 


The Chatelaine Institute. 


V4 Teaspoonful of pepper 
Dash of paprika 
V4 Cupful of chopped parsley 
2 Cupfuls of diced, cooked chicken 


V2 Cupful of diced, cooked mushrooms 


Combine the flour, butter and milk as for a white sauce. Add the season- 
ings, then the chicken, mushrooms and parsley. Heat well. Just before serving 
stir in the beaten egg. Serve on toast points, split biscuits, croustades or 
patty shells. Garnish with a thick sprinkling of sieved, hard-cooked egg 


yolks over top of each portion. Serves six to eight. 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Instigute. 
Make a baking powder biscuit as follows: 


2 Cupfuls of flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
Vy Teaspoonful of salt About ¥% cupful of milk 


Mix and sift the flour, baking powder and salt and work in the shortening 
with a pastry blender. Add the milk to make a dough as soft as can be 
handled. Turn the dough on to a floured board and roll to about one quarter 
inch thickness. Spread with a little shortening and then with Orange 
marmalade. Double it, press lightly and cut with a small round cutter. Bake 
in a hot oven (450 degrees Fahrenheit) for about twelve minutes. This makes 


from eight to twelve biscuits. 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute. 
V4 Cupful of sifted pastry or cake '/2 Cupful and | tablespoonful of 


flour (for white part) sifted sugar : 
1/3 Cupful of sifted pastry or cake V4 Teaspoonful of vanilla, for white 


part 
flour (for yellow part) 2 Egg yolks, beaten until thick, 
5 or 6 Egg Whites and light colored 
V4 Teaspoonful of salt V4 Teaspoonful of orange extract, 
Yo Teaspoonful of cream of tartar for yellow part. 


Sift the flour once; measure, and sift four more times. Beat the egg whites 
and salt on large platter with a flat wire beater. When foamy, add cream 
of tartar and continue beating until the eggs are stiff enough to hold up in 
peaks, but not dry. Fold in the sugar gradually, two tablespoonfuls at a 
time, continuing until all is used. Divide the mixture into two parts. Into 
one part, fold quarter cupful of the flour and the vanilla. Into the other 
part, fold the beaten egg yolks, one-third cupful of flour, and the orange 
extract. Put by teaspoonfuls into an ungreased angel food pan, alternating 
the white and yellow mixtures in the pan. Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for thirty-five to forty-five minutes. Invert pan for one hour, or 
until cold. Eight to ten servings. 
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room and kitchen as well, is a table littered 
with chemical apparatus or household 
science equipment. Perhaps the lesson is 
one on home economics and the student is 
making a test for sugar in milk. The text- 
book is ‘Foods and Home-making,” by 
Carlotta Greer. Or, possibly the student is 
attempting to discover the volume of an 
irregularly shaped solid, according to the 
principle set down by Archimedes. In either 
case, the principle is proved by actual experi- 
ment and the value to the student is im- 
measurably greater than if he had learned 
the answer only from the printed text. 

The Department in British Columbia has 
added a Health Course to its curriculum this 
year. Most of us know too little about the 
composition of our bodies. We trust blindly 
to the wisdom of our medical adviser when 
anything goes wrong. For those beyond the 
reach of a doctor, a course in hygiene is 
invaluable. The students are taught the 
functionings of the various svstems, skeletal, 
circulatory, nervous, excretory, etc. They 
learn to differentiate between fact and fancy, 
as relating to health. 

So popular has been the High School 
extension work that there is already a 
demand for more advanced instruction and 
the Department is considering the formation 
of classes in Senior Matriculation and other 
adult courses. 

Allied with British Columbia in the High 
School Correspondence instruction is Sas- 
katchewan, The prairie province has been 


An Agatha Christie Mystery 


given the chance. 


Escape Me Never 


Nymph.” 
Flaming Youth Cools Off 
recent fame? 


The Prairie Wife 


conducting Lessons by Mail for elementary 
grades for some time, but it was only a year 
ago that secondary school education was 
undertaken. Over 3,500 pupils have been 
enrolled in all classes during the present 
school term. Surely this speaks well for the 
aims and ambitions of the youth on our 
western frontiers. 

In Saskatchewan, the Minister of Educa- 
tion has recently acceded to a request froma 
branch of the Canadian Legion that all 
returned men in the province shall be given 
free instruction by mail. This will enable 
many returned men to matriculate and 
prepare for civil service examinations. 

Professor Dewey, of Columbia University, 
defines education as ‘‘the process of remak- 
ing experience, giving it a more socialized 
value through increased individual experi- 
ence, by giving the individual better control 
over his own powers.”” This, in brief, is what 
the various Departments of Education 
throughout the Dominion are striving to do 
with the expanding minds of isolated Young 
Canada. By means of the Correspondence 
Courses and, in Ontario, the school cars as 
well, they are striving to make good citizens 
of our boys and girls. After all, the direct 
result to be attained by education is the 
development of a higher social and moral 
standard. The germs of communism and 
socialism will not thrive in a soil as fertile in 
citizenship as that exemplified by the pupils 
of the Government maintained Correspon- 
dence Schools. 


Be sure you don’t miss 


THE MAY CHATELAINE 


The world's most popular woman writer of detective stories 
contriautes a mystery that will keep you guessing. 


Second Chance by Natalie Shipman 
When a father ruins his daughter's romance because he 
thinks it's for her good—then too late, discovers his mis- 
take, are there any amends he can make? Here is a 
thought-provoking story of modern youth and its parents. 


Farther from the East by Bruce Hutchison 
The newspapers called him a captain of industry and a 
leader of men. Yet his marriage was a failure ... when, at 
last, he found love as he had dreamed of it, with youth, 
glamor and romance ... The enthralling story of a man 
who wanted to snatch at happiness when he was at last 


Everyone will want to read this fictionized version of the 
movie with Elizabeth Bergner, based upon the play by 
Margaret Kennedy, who wrote the famous "The Constant 


What is happening to the wild younger generation of such 


The poignant pen-picture written by an actual prairie 
wife, about her daily life where "the women do the men's 
work. And the men do the horses’ work, because the horses 


Da 
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Mced for HOMES 


where EVERY PENNY Counts 


HIS new Westinghouse Washer is worthy of the finest homes 
in the land. It combines the beauty and efficiency which 
modern home-makers demand. Built as Westinghouse engineers 
alone are able and equipped to build it. Equipped with the new 
exclusive Sentinel-Switch (no woman who has seen the advantages 
of this patented safety device would consider buying any washer 
without it.) Faster by actual test than other makes of washers, it 
brings its owner new ease, convenience and freedom 


No amount of money could buy a better washer than Westinghouse! 
No amount of careful ‘“‘shopping™’ could disclose a greater value! 
Because of the unrivalled engineering and production facilities of 
Westinghouse you can buy this out- i 
standing modern washer at the lowest 
possible price . . . $79.50, $87.50 and . 
$94.50, (slightly higher in West). : 
Ask your Westinghouse dealer for ; ‘ 
demonstration and special deferred ‘ —__#s 
GUARANTEED 
payment terms. BY THE NAME 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HAMILTON - CANADA 


Vancouver » Calgary * Edmonton» Regina + Winnipeg : Fort William + Toronto « Mi mtreal « Halifax 


can't stand the long hours.” 


Avoid Disappointment and Order Your Copy Now 


Westimghouse 


34°L5-3 


..YOU'LL ENJOY THE MAY CHATELAINE... 
ELECTRIC SERVANTS for MODERN HOMES 
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DONT CLASS ME 


“6... because I not only 
make the most delicious 
desserts and salads but 
save money every day 
in the week.” 


“Don’t count me a luxury just because 
I’m so good,” says plain gelatine — 
“remember I make four different dishes 
(six servings each) to the ‘factory- 
flavored’ kind’s one.” 

Why not take the Knox Gelatine off 
the “company” shelf —and start using 
it every day for the family. Who doesn’t 
prefer the real flavor, vitamins and 
minerals of real fruits or vegetables in 
a dish made with plain gelatine, to 
“factory-flavored” brands which get 
their flavor and “fruit” fragrance from 
a drop or two of flavoring oil and 
contain about 85% sugar, acid and arti- 
ficial coloring, That’s why many house- 
wives keep only Knox Gelatine on 
hand—they feel it is an extravagance to 
have two kinds. 

Knox invites you to make the test with- 
out risk. If you do not agree that the 
dessert or salad you make with Knox 
Gelatine is superior to any “factory- 
flavored” brand, return the empty pack- 
age to us and your money will be re- 
funded. Buy Knox Gelatine today and 
try one of the recipes in the package. 





ies B06 een eee 


Ideas for using up left-overs—new pies—new 


salads—new desserts—more than 200 recipes 
in all. Just mail the coupon. 


KNOX 


is the real 


GELATINE 


SSS SS S285 SHS RSS E RSS ESSERE SSeS seeeny 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C., 

140 St. Paul Street W., Montreal. 
Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s 

book, ‘‘Desserts, Salads, Candies and Frozen 

Dishes’’ and her other famous book, ‘‘Food 

Economy’’. 








Magurine 


Name_. 
Address. 
I icaniicen Province 
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Lessons by Mail 


(Continued from page 28) 





| thought contained in a greeting card has 
| helped to bridge the gulf, created by dis- 
tance, between the pupil and teacher. It has 
| likewise made for more unified effort on the 
| part of parent and student, for, to many, 
the teacher’s Christmas card is their only 
| holiday contact with the outside world. 


OCCASIONALLY, as in city schools, a 
| vein of humor creeps into the daily task of 
‘lesson revision. One bright boy had been 
struggling with the history of Henry VIII. 
His lesson assignment was to write an 
account of the king’s life. With character- 
| istic imagination and equally characteristic 
brevity, he sent in this answer: ‘All I know 
is that Henry VIII had eight wives and 
afterward became the Father of the British 
Navy.” 

In the office of the Department of Educa- 
tion in Ontario is an Honor Roll, containing 
the names of fifteen pupils who have passed 

| the Entrance examinations during the past 
| four years. In 1930 seven children, out of 
nine who wrote, passed the Departmental 
test. This is an exceptional showing and 
one that merits the pride of the instructors. 
There is a particularly bright pupil in this 
year’s Entrance class, Constantine Berg, of 
Reesor. Constantine has taken both his 
Junior and Senior Fourth lessons by mail 
and has been graded excellent in every 
lesson. He hopes to be ready for High 
School in the fall. 

The largest number of lesson assignments 
is sent out during January, February and 
March. These are the months when the 
snow is heaviest and many pupils are unable 
to attend their nearest school. There is a 
family in the Moon River district whose 
nearest postoffice is at MacTier, Ont. The 
children are taking the correspondence 
courses and, during the winter months, the 
father tramps twelve miles through the 
bush in order that his children may have an 
education. 


MANY interesting cases are on the files of 
the departments. In Ontario, for instance, 
there is the Petri family at Black Hawk. 
Mr. Petri is a thrifty farmer who has estab- 
lished a comfortable home for his enterpris- 
ing family. He and his wife are ambitious 
for their children, and five years ago they 
decided to make a stupendous sacrifice in 
order that the little ones might receive an 
education. They would sell the farm and 
move to town, where their children might 
attend school. Someone forwarded Mr. 
Petri’s name to the Department of Educa- 
tion, which was then inaugurating the 
Lessons by Mail system. The sacrifice 


|became unnecessary and the family re- 


mained at Black Hawk. The Petri children 
have been among the most faithful members 
of the classes. Dorothy, the eldest, has been 
enrolled for five years and Charles and 
Katharine are also taking the courses. Mrs. 
Petri writes: ‘‘Regarding the children and 
their lessons which I am so greatly pleased 
by, Dorthe is doing very good, and also 
Charles. I am trying very hard to have 
them be more careful and neat. I sure love 
to know that children can learn at home and 
I am greatly pleased to you for this course.” 

Among the foreign-born settlers, many 
parents are finding the courses of benefit to 
themselves as well as to their children. Here 
is a letter which is typical of others. “‘I am 
very much thankful for what you are doing 
to my boy. The lessen is very good. I am not 
much schoolteacher. I am Danish woman 
who never went to school in Canada. I am 
doing the best for my boy. Al thoes lessen 
do me good myself.” 

Another case is that of a lighthouse- 
keeper in the far north. To him and his 


children must be sent sufficient lessons in 
November to last throughout the winter 
months. The family is without contact with 
the outer world until spring. Upon the 
opening of navigation, the written exercises 
are sent to the Department for correction. 
Of such heroic stuff are Young Canadians 
made! 

Aside from the ordinary testbooks, the 
Departments supply a certain number of 
standard juvenile books for supplementary 
reading. These books become the basis of a 
library, to which the students add from time 
to time upon recommendation of the 
teachers. In this way, a taste for good 
literature is fostered in the youthful mind. 
Also, where there is a Provincial Travelling 
Library, the pupils are advised to make use 
of it. 

One of the most valuable assets the 
Departments possess is the hearty co-opera- 
tion which they receive from the majority of 
parents. Mrs. Elizabeth Sievwright who, 
with Mr. G. F. McNally, Supervisor of 
Schools in Alberta, is in charge of the Cor- 
respondence Courses in that province, finds 
this collaboration most helpful and stimu- 
lating. On her files are numerous letters 
attesting to the gratitude of parents. One 
mother in the dried-out area of Alberta 
writes: ‘‘My husband and I thank you for 
your letter of good cheer at Christmas. 
Words cannot express how truly grateful we 
are to you for the great help and good you 
are doing in this work.” This particular 
family resides in a section where there is not 
sufficient assessable land to warrant the 
building of a school. 

Nova Scotia, the latest province to adopt 
the system of Lessons by Mail, is working 
out a satisfactory method of instruction. 
The project has not been in operation long 
enough, however, to allow the Department 
to tabulate the complete results. The 
number of pupils for the current year has 
been less than a hundred, but the Depart- 
ment hopes to enlarge its classes, as the 
courses become better known. 

British Columbia, in the lead in establish- 
ing the Correspondence Courses in Canada, 
has recently pioneered an extension of the 
system. Eighteen months ago, the Depart- 
ment enlarged its curriculum to include the 
teaching of Matriculation, Entrance to 
Normal and commercial courses by mail. It 
was a venture, but one that received instant 
and hearty response. Already, there are 
over 800 students availing themselves of 
the advantages of Secondary School educa- 
tion. The members of the Department are 
enthusiastic over the results. 

Before enrolling a pupil in one of the High 
School courses, a questionnaire is sent to the 
student if he is under eighteen years of age. 


This is a confidential enquiry form, to be | 


returned to J. W. Gibson, Director of the 
High School Correspondence Instruction 
classes. There are three sets of questions, 
under the headings “Information about 
Yourself,” “About Your Home and Com- 
munity Associations,” “‘About Your Educa- 
tional History, Special Interests, etc.’”” The 
questionnaire is exceedingly comprehensive 
in its range, dealing with the physical and 
mental traits of the student, his likes and 
dislikes and his ambitions for the future. A 
snapshot usually accompanies the return of 
the information blank and it is then com- 
paratively easy for the instructor to visual- 
ize the pupil in his home environment. 
During the first year, the instruction 
papers were mimeographed, but now, as the 
papers undergo a careful revision, they are 
being printed. Textbooks and stationery are 
supplied to each student at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Every encouragement is offered 
the pupil for earnest study. In the case of 
the sciences, special equipment and experi- 
mental apparatus are mailed from the 
Department, enabling the pupil to perform 
simple experiments at home. The Depart- 
ment assumes half the cost of this equip- 
ment and prepays the express charges. 
Among the sciences taught by mail are 
physics, chemistry, general science, botany, 
agriculture and home economics. Imagine, 
if you will, a settler’s shack in an out-of-the- 
way part of British Columbia. In one corner 
of the living room, which is frequently dining 
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“Faortage of feed... fewer cattle... may 
be reflected in high prices.” 
The Agricultural Situation and Outlook, 1935 


“We look for a 25% increase in the con- 
sumption of fish and fish products during 
the next 3 years.’ Maritime National Fish Ltd. 


he is now plentiful. Housewives are 
greeting it with delight as meat gets 
more expensive. They are cleverly varying 
their menus with fish and the less ex- 
| pensive meat cuts. The budget is balanced 
and meals were never better. 

This resourcefulness has led housewives 
to Pyrex Ovenware. In these good-looking 
dishes, food can be cooked deliciously. 

It actually cuts down kitchen hours. Food 
cooks on average of 20% sooner and down go 
fuel costs. One sparkling dish can be used for 
cooking — serving — then into the refrigerator. 

Pyrex Brand Ovenware prices were never 
lower. Stock up—and beat your meat bill. 
Casseroles — round, square, oval — 60¢ to 
$2.50. Pie Plates, 60¢ to $1.00. Utility Dishes, 
75¢ to $1.50. Custard Cups, only 10¢ each. 

Pyrex Ovenware is distributed in Canada 
by the John A. Huston Co., Limited, Toronto, 


@ Delicious and So Easy! Brush haddock fil- 
lets with beaten egg and crumbs. Place in greased 
Pyrex Casserole. Season. Cover with milk. 
Bake covered. 

@ Try This for Sunday Dinner: Bone a breast 
of lamb. Spread with dressing. Roll and tie. 
Season. Place in Pyrex Utility Dish, with small 
potatoes and onions. Bake. 

@ The Southwest Suggests Tamale Pie: To 
chopped meat add tomatoes, chili powder, 
onion, green pepper. Place layer of corn-meal 
mush in greased dish, add meat mixture. 
Cover with mush, bake. 

@ Individual Service: Into Pyrex Custard 
Cups place bits of codfish, mix with cream sauce, 
season. Cover with mashed potatoes, bake. 

@ A Tasty Dish! Halibut with oyster stuffing. 
Rub halibut with salt. Stuff with dressing. 
Bake covered in Pyrex Casserole. 
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(Tested and approved by the Chatelaine Institute) 


8 Sardines 
Lemon juice and paprika 
8 Very thin, small slices of bacon 
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Prepared mustard 


Buttered toast fingers 


Sprinkle a little lemon juice and paprika over the sardines. Spread the thin 
bacon slices lightly with mustard and wrap each slice around a sardine. 
Skewer with a toothpick and place in a hot oven until the bacon is crisp— 
about six or seven minutes. Serve each one on a finger of buttered toast. 





Eight servings. 


(Tested and approved by the Chatelaine Institute) 


2/3 Cupful of shortening 

1'/, Cupfuls of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sour milk 
2 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
V4 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of baking soda 


| Teaspoonful of ground cinnamon 
Yy Teaspoonful of ground cloves 
Grated rind of one orange 
1 Cupful of stoned dates, cut in 
small pieces 
VY, Cupful of chopped nuts, (walnuts 
or pecans) 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the sugar gradually and continue 

creaming until the mixture is light. Add the eggs and beat well. Sift the 

flour, measure and sift again with the salt, soda and spices. Add the dry 
ingredients alternately with the sour milk to the first mixture. Lastly add 

the grated orange rind, the cut dates and the chopped nuts, combine well 

and drop from the tip of a spoon on to a buttered baking sheet. Bake in 

a moderate oven—350 degrees Fahr.—for about twenty minutes. This 
makes approximately four dozen cookies. | 


ERE’S a dessert with 

all the rich, smooth 
flavour of real chocolate——and yet as 
light as beaten egg whites can make it. 





know that chocolate is the favourite of 
2 more people than any other flavour. And 

millions of housewives know that the 

way to get the finest, true chocolate 

NOVEL WAYS WITH M FA LS flavour is to use Baker’s Unsweetened 
| Chocolate. Get a cake of Baker’s from 

your grocer and see what a difference it 
makes in cakes, pies, icings, puddings. 
Be sure to send for the free recipe book 


| offered below. 


by Helen GC. Campbell, Director, The Chatelaine Institute 


EYE APPEAL in planning and serving a Interesting lattice effects (2) are possible 
meal deserves a bit of attention. And it’s with the corrugated blade that features 
easier to achieve than most women imagine. another of the gadgets shown—particularly 
That doesn’t mean we can produce the attractive for vegetables to be French-fried. 
masterpieces of decorative culinary art that Another item (3) has several parallel blades, 
we see at fine hotels and restaurants. But it each witha serrated edge for slicing tomatoes 
does mean that it’s comparatively simple to or fruits easily and uniformly. The egg 
change a commonplace dish into a novel slicer (4) with its fine wire cutters explains 
treat. itself; it would be a good buy now, wouldn't 

The gadgets in the illustration will help it, with Easter just around the corner. A | 
to do just that. Little inexpensive tools they slicing knife (5) with a small portion of the 









COCONUT CHOCOLATE WHIP 


1 square Baker’s Un- % teaspoon salt 
sweetened Choco- % cup cold milk 
late, cut in pieces 2egg yolks, slightly 


It’s easy to make (see the simple recipe s cup cold saith beaten 

: | d 1 z 7 ye y 2 teaspoons vanilla 
given here) and results are sure if you 4 cup sugar 3 cag whites, etidly 
use Baker’s Chocolate. Of course you 3 tablespoons flour beaten 


¥, cup Baker’s Coconut, toasted 


Add chocolate to 1 cup milk in double boiler 
and heat. When chocolate is melted, beat with 
rotary egg beater until blended. Combine sugar, 
flour, salt and %4 cup milk. Add to chocolate 
mixture and cook until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly. Cover and cook 20 minutes longer, stir- 
ring occasionally. Pour small amount of mixture 
over egg yolks, stirring vigorously. Return to 
double boiler and cook 2 to 3 minutes longer. Add 
vanilla and cool. Just before serving, fold in egg 
whites. Pile lightly in serving dishes and sprinkle 
with coconut. To toast coconut, spread on bake 
ing sheet and brown in hot oven (400° F.). 





are, but they work wonders when it comes 
to preparing food in attractive form. Why, 
families fairly cry for raw vegetable salads 
when crisp vegetables appear in the fine, 
uniform shreds that one of the pictured 
shredders will produce. These same shred- 
ders (1) save time in preparing fruits for a 
salad that looks as attractive as it tastes. 
And they’re responsible for the small uni- 
form cubes of vegetable that one finds in the 


blade serrated, is one answer to the question | 
of how to obtain nicely shaped slices from 
fruits or tomatoes with the least expenditure 
of temper. The grapefruit (6) corer shown 
makes a clean job of removing the core and, 
what’s more, it leaves all the juice in the 
grapefruit. Nut choppers, parsley mincers, 
ball cutters, and such gadgets can certainly 
make garnishing an interesting game and 
one that is very worth while. With a little | 
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j ConsuMER SErvicE Dept., GENERAL Foops, 
Limirep, CopourGc, ONTARIO—Please send 

8 tree copy of 60-page Recipe Book “Baker’s 


Best Chocolate Recipes”. I enclose the end flap from a package of 
Baker’s Chocolate. 


soup, and the larger, neat looking pieces thought for color and flavor combinations, 33 
that combine attractiveness with nourish- there is no end to the effective-looking dishes | HI Name...........s00 soepeseensenosnedsteseensesneessennooe seenspecesesnessoopeesnenesenstansbebsensenietniiaindehienniniaeaih ssccnccnoeons 
ment on the hot vegetable plate. you can achieve. 
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MOLASSES 
COOKIES 


Soft Molasses Cookies give an 
extra tasty touch to mealtime, 
and are just the thing for the 
between-meal snack. You can 
make them to perfection with 
sour milk and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


46 cups sifted flour 1 cup sifted brown 
2 teaspoons Cow sugar, 

Brand Baking Soda packed 
3 teaspoons ginger 2 eggs, well beaten 
1 teaspoon salt 34 cup molasses 
= 3% cup sour milk 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
ginger, and salt and sift again. Work butter 
with spoon until creamy. Add sugar gradually, 


tion until smooth. Chill for 1 hour or more. 
Turn onto floured board. Roll 4 inch thick. 
Cut with scalloped cooky cutter. Bake in hot 
oven (400 F°) 12 minutes. Makes 3 dozen 
3-inch cookies. 


A SODA BATH 

will Banish Fatigue 
A warm bath in which a half 
pound of Cow Brand Baking 
Soda has been dissolved is de- 
lightfully refreshing. It drives 
away weariness. Its mild alka- 
line action neutralizes body 
odors and leaves the skin agree- 
ably soft and smooth. 


When Bicarbonate of Soda is need- 
ed, use Cow Brand. Its unexcelled 
purity assures its safety for 
medicinal use. Just a few cents 
a package. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED, 
2715 Reading Street, Montreal. 


Please send me your free booklets on the 
medicinal and cooking uses of Cow Brand 
Baking Soda 
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TRY THESE! 


Continued from page 72 


There's a flavor in this soup that everybody will like—and a color that sug- 
gests the spring season. It's a splendid preface to a cold supper and a 
nourishing hot dish for a light luncheon. Try it with fresh or canned spinach. 
Green is undoubtedly the color of springtime. When we're choosing recipes 
for Easter or spring, it's a color like this which attracts. Especially when it's 
found in such an aristocratic salad as these little molds turn out to be. 


An appetizer "does things" to a meal—or maybe to those who eat the meal. 
lt wakes up a drowsy appetite or changes a mental attitude or dresses up 
a commonplace menu—well, anyway, it's a good idea. Here are two which 
are savory and interesting, and as good for a Sunday supper or an evening 
party as they are for a prelude to dinner. 


This is such a good dessert that it's hard to believe it is so simple. If you 
introduce these to the family they are sure to have a permanent place on 
the menu. And they answer the dessert problem very satisfactorily if guests 
are present. 


Another little cookie recipe! There can't be too many of them. These are 
spicy and fruity, and the recipe holds its own in the cookie section of your 
recipe box, 


Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute 


2 Cupfuls of milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 
V4 Teaspoonful of paprika 
Dash of grated nutmeg 
Vy Cupful of cream 
1 Egg yolk, well beaten 


| Quart of washed spinach 
| Cupful of water 
1 Piece of bay leaf 
V4 Teaspoonful of salt 
| Tablespoonful of butter 
| Tablespoonful of flour 


Add the water, bay leaf and salt to the washed spinach and cook until very 
tender. Press through a coarse sieve. Melt the butter, add the flour and 
stir until blended. Add the milk gradually, stirring constantly and cook 
until thickened. Season to taste with salt and pepper, add the paprika and 
the nutmeg. Add the puréed spinach and heat to boiling point. Combine 
the cream with the well-beaten egg yolk and add to the hot mixture, sim- 
mering and stirring for a minute longer to set the egg. Serve at once. Six 
servings. 


JELLIED ASPA 
Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute 


2 Slices of onion 
2 or 3 Whole cloves 


11/3 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

2/3 Cupful of cold water 

2/3 Cupful of boiling water 2/3 Teaspoonful of salt 

2/3 Cupful of mild vinegar 2 Cupfuls of asparagus tips 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water. Combine the boiling water, vinegar, 
onion and cloves and bring to boiling point. Add to the softened gelatine 
with the salt and stir until dissolved. Strain. Line individual molds with 
asparagus tips cooked or canned and pour in the hot mixture. Chill until 
set and serve unmolded on crisp lettuce, garnished with tomato pieces or 
radish roses. Six servings. 


Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute 


Mayonnaise 
Tomato catsup 
6 Rounds of toasted or sautéed 
bread 
Sardine or anchovy paste 


3 Hard-cooked eggs 
Dash of cayenne 
| Teaspoonful of grated onion 
2 Teaspoonfuls of minced parsley 
3 Tablespoonfuls of melted butter 


Cut the hard-cooked eggs in halves lengthwise and remove the yolks. Mash 
the yolks thoroughly with a fork, add the cayenne, the grated onion, parsley 
and melted butter. Moisten with mayonnaise and tomato catsup in equal 
proportions and refill the eag whites with this mixture. Chill. Spread the 
toasted or sautéed bread with the sardine or anchovy paste and on each 
round place one half of a stuffed egg. Garnish with parsley or watercress 
and serve on small plates. 


Tested and approved by Chatelaine Institute 


6 Tablespoonfuls of cocoa 

2'/o Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
Y2 Teaspoonful of salt 

2/3 Cupful of milk. 


5 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
¥%, Cupful of granulated sugar 


| Egg 
1/y Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the sugar gradually and continue 
creaming until the mixture is light. Add the egg and beat well. Sift the 
flour, measure and sift again with the cocoa, baking powder and salt. 
Add these dry ingredients alternately with the milk to the first mixture. 
Mix well and turn into greased baking cups or deep muffin tins. Bake in a 
moderate oven—350 degrees Fahr.—for twenty minutes. Cool, cut off 
the tops and remove part of the centre from each cake. Fill the cavity 
with sweetened and flavored whipped cream or with ice cream, replace the 
top and garnish with whipped cream. Over this pour melted unsweetened 
chocolate. Or if desired, the filled cup cake may be served with a choco- 
late or a marshmallow sauce. 
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PLEASE, 
MOM, 
MAKE 
SOME 

MORE FOR 


NO WARMING-EASY TO MAKE 


Make it in your electric refrig- 
erator or freezer — creamy and 
smooth. No ice crystals. Con- 
tains no starch or gelatine. 


CHOCOLATE, VANILLA OR 
MAPLE, 10c 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 


Toronto 












NEED 
THIS 
TOUCH 
Add Lea & 


Perrins to your 
favorite Salad— 
or Dressing. You 
will be delighted 
with the flavor 
and piquancy 
this famous 





Sauce adds to 
the dish, 


SAUCE 


THE ADDED TOUCH THAT MEANS SO MUCH 
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For bridges and 
| afternoon teas Paris Paté Sand- 


wiches are a real delight. Delicate 
--. delicious .,. @ treat to eat. x 
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Evorie said: ‘‘That’s splendid news for 
me, Michele. Could you take me to this 
man, please? I would pay you well for your 
time.” 

“Dat man not dere no more. I see he stop 
walkin’ line an’ follow to de cabin. Fin’ 
heem dere dead. Tree year ago, dat is.” 

“Three years ago! Oh, dear, I thought 
this happened recently. Then perhaps you 
know a place called Jingling Creek—it might 
be in this Hay Lake country where Donovan 
was supposed to be?”’ 

“Yingling Creek? Non. Never hear dat 
place.”’ 

Yorke broke in: “I’ve been to Hay River, 
went up it from the Slave in ’27 with a river 
survey, but not as far as the lake.”’ 

Evorie said: ‘‘Well, the only thing to do 
will be to go down there ourselves and see 
what we can find. I’ve my letter of credit 
with the company and we could buy dogs 
and everything we need here, I should 
think.”’ 

“We could do it easy. I’m all for it. We'd 
go up the Liard and past Fort Nelson.”’ He 
looked at her and grinned. ‘“There’s a 
minister at Nelson. I’m getting the breaks 
at last.”’ 

Bairnie and the mounties chuckled, but in 
spite of her blushes she met Yorke’s eyes 
with perfect candor. ‘‘Well it’s time you did. 
I only hope that ten years from now you 
still think this was a good one. We are being 
a bit impulsive, I suppose. But that’s what 
we'll do. You're not fit to start yet, but as 
soon as you are we'll go, first to Fort Nelson 
to appease the conventions and then on to 
this Hay Lake to see what we can find. . .” 

Six weeks afterward two well-found dog- 
teams trotted steadily up the broad highway 
of the frozen Liard River en route for Fort 
Nelson. Fort Liard had been left behind, the 
forks of the Nelson were not far ahead. The 
sun shone brilliantly upon a white and 
empty land gripped by intense winter. 
Westward the mountains rose, chaste, glit- 
tering and stately, and on the farther shore 
began the bush and foothills that stretched 
eastward to Great Slave Lake and Hay 
River. 

Yorke drove the leading team, trotting 
behind a big load of supplies. Evorie brought 
up the rear with a cariole of bedding and 
equipment. Her task was easy; her team 
followed readily enough the one ahead, and 
when she was tired she hopped on to the 
little platform behind the back-rest and rode 
holding the uprights till she felt inclined to 
run again. 

They had been travelling two weeks— for 
her, fourteen days of sheer delight. She had 
loved everything about them, the country, 
its vastness, its superb freedom and its utter 
cleanliness, the swift motion through the 
crystal air, the sense that she was about a 
task that was so well worth doing, and the 
realization that but for having undertaken 
it she would never have found the man she 
loved. Since leaving Simpson they had seen 
no sign of life, save once an airplane 
that droned low overhead and seemed to 
descend toward their destination. 

The bells jingled gaily as the well-fed 
huskies trotted on, the snow ground under- 
neath the runners, the stinging air inspired 
her body and a sense of vast well-being 
filled her universe. 

Suddenly Yorke ran ahead to stop his 
team and as she drew alongside pointed to 
far up the river where the dark speck of a 
dog-train could be seen. “Company! It’s 
just time to boil the pot; we'll have a yarn 


COMING |! 


CHILD-WIFE, a novel by Katherine Haviland-Taylor 


Author of a number of best sellers, Miss Haviland-Taylor has a unique | 
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when they reach us and maybe get some! : 
news.” 
The approaching train proved to consist | 
of a big team of dogs pulling a combined | 
freight-and-cariole toboggan. Martin hailed | 
and waved for them to stop and as the team 
headed in he exclaimed aside to Evorie:| 
“Hullo, that’s Isidor Kurlov, old Grigi’s son. | 


He travels round buying the pick of the furs 


a“ le Key to Neur Dessert Delights | 


A man in a long ’coon coat and tall cap 
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young man had none of the revolting appear- 
ance of his father, being slim and sleek, with i 
aquiline olive features and white gleaming | ke i 
teeth. ‘“‘Why, hullo, Marty!” he exclaimed | "agp nf 
with marked cordiality. ‘You're a long way | Mp SF 
from home.” 

“Sure. I’ve got business down here. 
Isidor, this is Miss Cameron, my fiancée. | 
Mr. Kurlov, Evorie. Pull in and have some | 
tea; pot’s boiling.” | 

“Sure will.” 

When they stood about the fire with | 
steaming cups in hand, Kurlov said: ‘“This 
is luck, meeting you, big luck for both of us, 
Marty.” 

Martin eved him in considerable surprise, 
offering no comment. 

““Yes,’’ Kurlov went on, “we've lost our 
Dease Lake man and I need another quick. I 
was on my way to try and get Carl Schmidt 

he’s trapping on Wolf Creek a mile or two 
from here. But you're a better man than 
him and the job’s yours if you want it, 
Marty.” 

“Sorry, Isidor. I can’t take it.” 

“There isn’t any business in this country 
half as geod as what I'm offering; you know 
that well enough. We need a man that we 
can trust to take over right away. We know 
you and we'll pay you plenty just to go in 
and hold down for us till spring.” 

“Sorry, Isidor, but I’ve business for Miss 
Cameron to do down south.” 

Evorie put in: ‘‘We’re searching for a 
man named Donovan, Hugh Donovan, at a 
place called Jingling Creek. Do you know of 
such a man?” 

“Hugh Donovan. Sounds familiar. Now 
where—oh, you mean poor old Hughie. I 
didn’t recognize the name with all that 
dignity. Sure, I knew Hughie years ago at 
Simpson. Hughie’s dead. I heard he died 


last vear.”” He hailed his driver. ‘Hi, Skuli, 
wasn’t it you saying that old Hughie EAL PLANNERS! Look over 


Donovan was dead?” these luscious pies and see what 


The man from Spitzbergen came across;| wonders you can perform with coco- 
he was short and stocky, with a flat face,} nut — delicious, creamy, moist coco- 
high cheekbones and a straggling yellow) nut. Forall their “party look”, coconut 
— — re and knobb cakes, pies and other desserts are simple 

y s pale- res : ° 
WEA RE PRSRES, EXSY Pee Saas yes Peer to make—particularly if you depend 
out beneath corn-colored brows as he pulled Rahaity te ce enue 
off a mangy rat-skin cap and scratched his| UPON Pakers Coconut. Fieres 
head. ‘“Yaas.” he replied. “T hear tell old nut as fresh and full-flavoured as continue beating until mixture will stand in 
Hughie died last year, only de oder day| though you'd shredded it yourself. som ausenat 7 oe bo etna 
someone is talkin’ of it in der store.” Baker’s Coconut is always ready, wait- F.) 15 minutes, or until delicately browned, 

A blank sensation came to Evorie. ing to help you make hungry mouths (All measurements are level.) 
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Kurlov put in: ‘Well, if your business was Order Baker s Coconut today and 

with Hughie Donovan it’s over now and you| try a favourite Coconut Cream Pie 
can work for us. We'll go right in from here.| (recipe to the right). Baker’s Coco- 
Skuli can take care of the lady and we'll nut comes in three styles —Baker’s 
. a oe I ve —_ en = Fort Southern Style Coconut—creamy and 
On. Welt Gas OS ere ae moist—in tins; Baker’s Premium Shred 

Kurlov’s. black eyes flickered from ; : 
—meaty and tender—in triple sealed 


Yorke to Evorie and back again: ‘‘You are, : 
eh? You're to be congratulated. But that| ¢artons to ensure freshness; and Baker’s 


can wait till spring, can’t it, fora real money | Snowdrift Coconut by the pound. 
Baker’s Coconut is made in Canada, wyit, jor hook 
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COCONUT CREAM PIE 


4 tablespoons sugar 2 teaspoons vanilla 
5 tablespoons flour 1 baked 9-inch pie 
% teaspoon salt shell 

2 cups milk 

3 egg yolks, slight- 2 egg whites 

ly beaten 4 tablespoons sugar 

1 cup Baker’s % cup Baker’s 
Coconut Coconut 















Combine sugar, flour, and salt in top of double 
boiler; add milk and egg yolks, mixing thor- 
oughly. Place over rapidly boiling water and 
cook 10 minutes, stirring constantly. Remove 
from boiling water; add 1 cup coconut and 
vanilla. Cool slightly; then turn into pie shell. 
Beat egg whites until foamy throughout. Add 
sugar, 2 tablespoons at a time, beating after 
each addition until sugar is blended. Then 
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enthralling story of a woman who wanted to live her own life 
believed that she could be free, though married. 


CHILD-WIFE, an important new novel of 1935 begins in the 
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To make fish more-than-ever wel- 
come on your table, let lemon work 
its magic. Plenty of generous quarter- 
pieces bring out the real flavour (aid 
digestion, also). 

And a cleverly cut garnish is one sign 
of an up-to-date hostess. 


Lemons in tissue wrappers trade- 
marked “Sunkist” are practically 
seedless, bright-skinned and wonder. 
fully juicy. 


Feee Booklet, “200 Sunkist Reci- 


pes for Every Day,” has dozens of gar- 
nish hints. Write Sunkist, Sec. 3704, 
Box 530, Sta. C, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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b Good morning 


There is a fine feeling of 
neatness and cleanliness 
in Aristo Rubber Aprons. 
A They prevent soiling - 
reduce washing and add 
@ grace to household 
tasks. Economical as well. 


The Conadian Generel Rubber Co 
Limited, Gelt, Ont 
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A COMFORT 
FOR THE AGED 


At meals, between 
meals and at 


bed-time. 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD 
BEVERAGE 








Bread on 


the Waters 


(Continued from page 21) 





like thunder. The void received, engulfed 
and stifled them, and silence like a pall 
descended inexorably again. 

She turned and retraced her steps down 
to the camp among the big round boulders 
underneath the stunted spruce top. It 
seemed like weeks since she had dragged 
into it the toboggan with its helpless burden 

months since the amphibian had crashed 
on their flight from Dawson to Fort Simpson 

years since she left Montreal on her 
impulsive search for Donovan and Jingling 
Creek. 

Martin Yorke lay in the eiderdown in the 
angle of two massive boulders. Today the 
inflammation round his broken ribs seemed 
less, and the fever generally to be abating. 
The congestion in his face had yielded to a 
sunken pallor which his four days’ beard 
accentuated. But his eyes in their hollows 
met hers with an undefeated smile. 

“Comfy?”’ she asked. 

“Fine and dandy.” 

There was nothing whatsoever to be said. 
She picked up the harness and dragged the 
toboggan to where she was cutting her dry 
wood. She had used all that there had been 
near the hut. She had long ago spoilt the 
axe by her ineptitude. Her hands were 
sore with labor and her back was breaking. 
Thank heaven she had done cutting for the 
day; she had but to load the toboggan and 
drag it back to camp. When the wood was 
loaded she sat down wearily upon it and 
prodded at her latest blister, but sprang to 
her feet again. She kept to the half-hour 
routine with religious fervor, being obsessed 
by the feeling that failure to do this by so 
much as a minute might somehow prejudice 
their chances. 

She dragged her aching feet up the steep 
trail to the ridge-top, replenished the fire 
with green and fired her signal shots. 

The wilderness received them as it had 
done all the others, impassively, imperturb- 
ably, pitilessly, and suddenly her heart sank 
down and down. 

Descending the slope again, she dragged 
her load of wood up to the camp, built the 
fire and put on snow to melt. Then she sat 


| quietly on the eiderdown at Yorke’s feet 


and regarded his pale, hollow countenance 
with something near despair. 
Her own fine, friendly face was dirty, a 


bit gaunt and peaked, her yellow hair awry. 
| Her big grey eyes as they beheld the helpless 


man held depths that had not been in them 
when she lived in Montreal. And for all her 
grime and disheve!lment she was beautiful, 
with that beauty of the spirit which shines 
out through and in spite of the flesh. 

As the new fuel began to crackle Yorke 
opened his eyes. At first he did not speak 
but lay quietly watching her. Then his gaze 
kindled, his dark blue eyes grew startlingly 
intense. 

“You poor kid,’’ he croaked presently. 
“You're all in.” 

“I’m not so bad as you.” 

“You soon will be.” 

She picked up the cartridge box. Only 
five rounds remained— enough for one more 
signal. The last two rounds she meant to 
keep. She had made that reservation from 
the first, not having examined her mind as 
to why this was, but knowing deep-down 
that she had her reason. 

Slipping the odd two rounds into her 
pocket she showed him the remaining three. 
For the first time in her life her faith was 
shaken. She had always believed that if you 
did not fail in faith or in effort, help would 
not be denied. Butnow.. . 

She said: ‘‘Martin, that’s all, and two 
tins of bully, nine beef cubes and some 
currants.” 

He extended his hand and she moved 


closer so that she could take it. ‘You've 
done your stuff,” he said. ‘I suppose you'll 
admit that there’s no more you can do for 
me by staying here. But there’s still a 
gambler’s chance—you can travel quite a 
while on that much grub. Let’s have a 
decent feed tonight and a — a good long 
talk, then you have a real night’s rest and 
hit out at daylight.” 

She shook her head. “No, Martin. I 
can’t do that. You got into this on my 
account. The wind’s northerly and getting 
stronger. The cold’s coming and I’m not 
leaving you alone to meet it.” 

There was a pregnant silence, till she said: 
“There’s still a chance that someone micht 
turn up. And if noone does. . . that won't 
be very terrible. We’ve done our best; we 
have to go some day; and if it’s our time now 

. well, there it is; and, who knows, what 


comes after this might be even better, if you 


did your stuff while you were here.”’ She 
raised her head and smiled at him, without 
any affectation, to realize that he was not 


listening. His gaze was directed past her, up 


to the ridge-top, and following it, with a 
great leap at her heart she saw against the 
jade-green sky a man in a short fur coat and 
rat-skin cap, staring down at her fire. 


FORT SIMPSON, of the Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England, 
trading into Hudson’s Bay, lay under the 


iron grip of winter in its rigorous latitude of 


“North, 62 degrees.’’ One of the company’s 
officials was leaving for Fort Chipewyan 
and most of the inhabitants of the post had 
turned out to see him go. Evorie and Yorke 
were there, standing side by side, very close. 

They had been two months at Fort 
Simpson, Evorie billeted with the factor’s 
family and Yorke with the Mounted Police. 
His ribs had knit and though still somewhat 
thin and shaky he was fast recovering. And 
romance, plus their deep-seated admiration 
for each other and the intensely intimate 
adventure which they had experienced, had 
done its well-nigh inevitable work, and 
Evorie had promised to marry him as soon 
as they should reach a minister. 

As the whip-cracks volleyed, the huskies 
of the departing train broke into their deep- 
voiced morning clamor and swept the cariole 
out on to the frozen river, Evorie turned to 
the factor. ‘‘How long will the mail take, 
Mr. Bairnie?” 

“Your letters will be in Montreal inside 
three weeks. By air from Chipewyan to 
Edmonton and then the rail.” 

“And then the fat will be in the fire,” 
Yorke reminded her. *“*What’ll your sophis- 
ticated family think of your marrying a 
roustabout whom you’ve only known three 
months?” 

“What they think doesn’t matter. There 
was more between us on the day we met 
than there ever was between me and any 
one of them except my grandfather; and 
we've already done more actual living than 
they have in all their lives.” She reached 
out and took his hand, and the big yellow- 
headed sergeant of police caught the gaze of 
his subordinates and rolled up his eyes 
lugubriously. Yorke saw this, blushed to the 
ears and then grinned his defiance. 

The departing dog-train turned a bend of 
the river and the motley gathering the 
factor’s family, the four Mounted Police 
and a ragged group of Indians and half- 
breeds, was turning to disperse, when the 
factor seized Yorke’s arm. “*You’re in luck,”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘*‘There’s the man I’ve been 
hoping all along would be coming in.”” He 
hailed: ‘‘Michele, oh, Michele!’’ and in the 
crowd a flat-faced half-breed stopped and 
turned. He was stooped and dirty, wearing 
the greasy moose-hide garments of a genuine 
line-trapper, fresh from his atavistic occupa- 
tion. They shook hands. Bairnie said: 
“Michele, the lady here is anxious to find old 
Hughie Donovan if he’s still alive. Didn’t I 
hear you say you'd seen him, last time you 
were in?” 

The man of the woods shook his shaggy 
head. ‘“‘Non. I don’ see heem, me myself. 
But dere’s a feller trappin’ a line runs into 
mine an’ he tell me before dat he’s down 
south, Hay Lake contree, and he see ol’ 
Hughie trappin’ dere.”’ 


Chatelaine, April, 1935 








What We Have 
We Hold 


One of the most 
distressing things in 
life is to see men 
and women losing 
that most precious 
of all possessions— 
Health. 


I venture to 
prophesy that some 
day in the not far 
distant future, vastly 
more attention will 
be given by physi- 
cians, parents and, 
yes, even govern- 
ments, to keeping 
people out of hos- 
pitals. This has to 
come if only be- 
cause it is seemingly 
impossible to keep 
pace with the need 
of hospitals, asylums 
and institutions. No 
sooner is a new hos- The above is from a 
pital built than it is new photograph of 
crowded to _ over- Robt. G. Jackson, 





flowing. The ex- M.D., taken in his 
pense is more than 77th year. 

we can bear. The 

government must soon come to the 


realization that it’s better economy to 
spend one dollar on keeping a man 
healthy than five dollars trying to restore 
him to health. Gordon L. Smith, in a 
recent article in The Financial Post 
(Toronto), computed that Canada’s medi- 
cine bill amounted to thirty-eight mil- 
lion dollars a year—on top of which must 
be added the cost of doctors, nurses, 
surgeons, hospitals, etc., in Canada, said 
by competent authority to amount to one 
and a quarter billion dollars a year. 


What is needed is for the healthy 
ones, who do understand, to raise the 
banner with this stirring slogan: “What 
we have we hold’’—-and then to practise 
what we preach—and spread the Gospel 
to every corner of the country. 


What a different world this would be 
if the millions of dollars that we now 
spend for nana human misery in hos- 
pitals were available for playgrounds, 
ne poet. public sun baths, gym- 
nasiums, libraries, museums, music and 
su on. 


And it could be done. This trans- 
formation could be brought about within 
a few years if constituted authorities 
could only be induced to disseminate real 
health education based upon Nature's 
basic laws of health, such as I have prac- 
tised for twenty-seven years and which 
has given to me such a perfect body that 
at seventy-seven, I continually, in the 
public press and from the lecture plat- 
form, challenge and defy disease, even a 
cold, to attack me. 


The very first and most fundamental of 
these health laws of Nature pertain to our 
foods, for foods are the substances that 
build the body, and the body can be no 
better than the substances out of which 
it is made. A normal alkali reserve in the 
body is “Nature’s first defence against 
fatigue, disease and premature death.” 
This can be assured only if eighty per 
cent. of the food intake is selected from 
alkali-forming foods, about which very 
few persons know anything at all. You 
can learn all about these in my book, 
“HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL,” which 
furnishes an all-round health education 
for only three dollars, but if you are 
not interested to that extent write for 
my free Bulletins, one of which covers 
this important health subject, alkali- 
forming foods. 


I will fo this far and say to every one 
that if they will use only _six packages 
of alkali-forming Roman Meal, Bekus- 
Puddy or Lishus, and eight or ten pack- 
ages of Kofy-Sub, the alkali-forming 
beverage, served with brown sugar an 
evaporated milk, the improvement in 
their general sense of well-being and 
health will be so marked they will want 
the health Bulletins and will write for 
them. Simply address, Robt. G. Jackson, 
M.D., 516 Vine Avenue, Toronto 9, Ont., 
and ask for free Bulletins on alkali-form- 
ing foods and others. 
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“Seems so. But those dogs were at 
Simpson when we left; of that I’m certain. 
And it isn’t so impossible either, these days. 
"Member that big plane that went south 
over us a few days ago? A crate that size 
can carry ‘fifty dogs and all the gear for 
them. No. There’s a bee in Izzy’s bonnet, 
though I can’t imagine what it is. It boils 
down to this: as soon as he spoke, I smelt a 
rat—that may sound thin to you but it 
makes sense to me; if Izzy came from Todd 
River his dogs came from Simpson, and 
that by airplane, which costs plenty money 

and he wants to conceal the fact; then, it 
didn’t strike you apparently that he seemed 
mighty anxious to separate you and me?” 

She stared. “‘But how ridiculous. What- 
ever could he care—”’ 

“T haven’t the foggiest idea. But think it 
over. Everything he said led up to separat- 
ing you and me; he wouldn’t have you along 
at any price, though I know well that for his 
job there’s no reason why you shouldn’t go. 
No. There’s a nigger in the heap, beloved, 
and one day we'll catch sight of him. This 
is a darn—queer— business.” 


LATE THAT afternoon Yorke pulled in to 
the bank and stopped at an inviting camp- 
site. A creek entered the river here, with a 
broad stretch of bottom land at the mouth 
and a low ridge beyond. ‘‘We'll call it a day. 
I could eat fresh méat and so could you.” 
He indicated the brushy flats at the creek 
mouth. “This is a real deer bedding-ground 
and with any luck there’ll be one feeding on 
the ridge at sunset. Let’s pitch camp and I'll 
go kill us a meal what is a meal and not just 
more salt pork.” 

When camp was made, wood cut for the 
night and the huskies chained to trees in a 
prick-eared circle, he picked up his rifle. ‘If 


you hear me shoot, get ready for a white 
man’s feed. If not, I'll be back for the old 
sow belly before dark.”’ 

He headed for the nearest point of the 
ridge and climbed to the top, and as the sun 
got low and threw long blue shadows on the 
gilded snow, was stalking warily through 
the open timber and light underbrush. As 
he had expected, the ridge was criss-crossed 
with the tracks of feeding deer; they lay up 
in the thick brush of the flats all day and fed 
morning and evening on the ridge. 

His luck was in. Inside half an hour there 
was a lightning movement in the hazel scrub 
below him as the head of a feeding buck 
came up and the beast froze staring in his 
direction. It was a simple shot; he dropped 
his game cleanly and ran in triumph down 
the hillside, drawing his knife as he went. 

A fine, fat yearling mule-deer, fresh meat 
for man and dogs and no more than a mile 
of easy going back to camp. He’d butcher 
it and hang it up, pack back a good feed 
tonight and bring in a team for the carcass 
in the morning. When the beast was bled he 
took off his mackinaw and hung it on a 
snapped off tree-trunk that stood shoulder- 
high beside him, dragged the deer a few 
yards clear of the blood and bent to gut it. 
As the knife slid into the soft cream-colored 


belly there was the stunning detonation of a | 


rifle fired close by and the punky stump 


bearing his mackinaw fell prone in the snow. | 


Forgetting in his excitement that the man 


must have been warned of his presence by | 


his shot when he killed the deer, the thought 
flashed through his mind that someone had 


been stalking the buck and had fired blindly | 


at his movements through the brush. 


Concealed as he was from the direction of | 
the shot by a stout tree-trunk, he backed | 


{Continued on next page} 





Storing Hints from the Chatelaine Institute 


ISN’T THIS a lovely blanket? But will it 
look as perfect at the end of a summer’s 
inactivity? Which makes us think about 
the other woollens that have been doing duty 
all winter—the heavy coats, the woollen 
scarves and mitts, ribbed sweaters, jersey 
dresses, ski and skating outfits, knitted suits 
and so on and on. There must be some 
“right” way of treating them before they 
are stored and some safe way of protecting 
them from that expensive little household 
enemy—the moth. 

The first step in preparing woollens for 
summer storage should be repairing them, if 
necessary—tacking on a loose binding, pick- 
ing up a dropped stitch, attaching a fastener 
or otherwise taking that stitch in time which 
saves nine. 

The mended garments or bedding next 
undergo a thorough cleaning, beginning with 
the careful removal of all spots and stains. 
Then all articles which can be washed go 
into a ‘“‘sudsy”’ bath; others are cleaned in 
some other way by dry-cleaning or vigorous 


brushing or beating, and airing in strong 
sunlight, paying special attention to seams 
and dark corners where moths love to hide. 
By this thorough cleaning you not only foil 
the moth, but prolong the life of the fabrics, 
which dirt and perspiration have a decided 
tendency to weaken and rot. And the gar- 
ments are ready, at a moment’s notice for 
the first cool days of fall. 

Store the clean woollens in a well-con- 
structed trunk or chest with a close-fitting 
lid, or in paper bags or cardboard boxes, 
sealing all openings with paper strips. 
Naphthalene, paradichlorobenzene or cam- 
phor preparations placed in the parcel 
before sealing are additional precautions. 

Where such treatment is not given, 
woollen articles should be brought out, 
brushed and aired frequently during the hot 
months, or if valuable should be placed in 
cold storage. 

A little care and forethought on our part 
will pay us in the end and help to cut down 
the million dollar food bill of the moth. 
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YYUNIOR CERTAINLY ENJOYS 

DOING THE CARPETS SINCE 

\ OWED THE SWEEPER WITH 

3-IN-ONE AND SAWwED 
OFF THE HANDLE — 


When a sweeper runs 
hard, itis hard on 
tugs, too. So keep 
yours easy -running 
with 3-in-One. Ail 
dealers; handy cans 
and botties. 


A 
CANADIAN 
PRoouCcT 


Blended from 3 oils 
for better protection 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 


cyNey worthy products and services are accepted for introduction to Chatelaine 

homes through the advertising pages of Chatelaine. By insisting on trade-marked 
lines of known quality and value, Chatelaine readers avoid costly mistakes when buy- 
ing for their homes. 
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Good the World Over” 


chance like this? You can get married any 
time, but a thing like I’m offering don’t 
come often. Now as to terms, we’d—”’ 

“Sorry, Isidor. No can do.” 

“But Martin,’’ Evorie put in, swallowing 
her disappointment at this abrupt termina- 
tion to her romantic quest, ‘‘we might as 
well. If Donovan is deud there’s no use in 
going on. And you have been worried about 
the future since we lost your plane. We 
could race to Nelson and be married, and 
then 

“I’m sorry, lady,’’ Kurlov protested, 
“‘there’s no time for that. It’s now or never. 
We've got to get a man in there at once or 
lose thousands, that’s why I’m travelling so 
hard. If I can’t get Carl Schmidt I'll have to 
take it on myself; but I was planning to 
winter where I was down on Todd River.” 

Martin had been gazing with interest 
at Kurlov’slarge team of dogs, and suddenly 
he looked up and remarked irrelevantly: 
“You been on Todd River right since 
freeze-up, Isidor?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“All of the time?”’ 

“‘Why, sure I have. What’s eating you?” 

“Oh, nothing. You see anything of Pete 
Antonichuk down there, that’s all? He owes 
me forty dollars.”’ 

Kurlov showed impatience. ‘No. Didn't 
see Pete at all. Now about our terms. We'd 
pay—” 

“No can do, Isidor. 
Nelson to get married.”’ 

““Martin,’”’ Evorie put in, “if it’s so 
important to go in at once I’d come in with 
yvou—as—as we are. I wouldn’t mind wait- 
ing till the spring.” 

Kurlov shook .his head exasperatedly. 
“That wouldn’t do, lady. This job is no 
place tor a woman. Now you listen to me. 
This is goin’ to fit in dandy for the lot of us 
and come spring we'll all be glad. You let 
Skuli take you down to Nelson. Marty’ll go 
in for me, and when he joins you after break- 
up you'll have a nice fat stake to start your 
married life with; and for luck I'll send you 
out a present of a set of furs that won't be 
equalled in all Montreal. How’s that suit 
you?” 

Martin said: 
we're just not interested. 
plans.” 

No argument of either Evorie’sor Kurlov’s 
served to influence him and eventually he 
untied his tethered leaders. ‘Well, so long, 
Isidor. I’m sorry we couldn’t do business.” 

The young, slim fur-trader raised his hand 
in salute and stood watching with a queer 
inscrutable expression as he volleyed with 
his whip and headed up the river. 


I’m on my way to 


“Isidor, I’m right sorry, but 
We've got other 


WHEN THEY had turned the first bend 
Evorie ran up alongside: ‘‘Martin, why 
didn’t you meet him? With Donovan gone 
all our plans are altered; we’ve the future to 
consider and it seemed such anopportunity.” 

Martin grabbed his lead dog and stopped 
the teams, then pulled off his cap and 
regarded her with his shrewd and friendly 
eyes. 

“Well, I hardly know how to put it, 
sweetheart, and I’m half scared to tell you, 
in case you think I’m crazy-—though women 
are supposed to be stronger than men are on 
intuition.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Well, I believe in hunches, and from the 
time young Izzy opened his mouth I seemed 
to smell something fishy. I don’t know what, 
but something was unnatural about him. I 
know these Kurlovs, and he was far too 
eager and too inclined to be free with money 
to be genuine. That was aJl merely hunch, 
and I might not have let it rule me if I 
hadn’t spotted something which made me 
certain I was right. You heard me ask about 
Todd River?” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, I’m keen on sleigh-dogs. I’ve spent 
my life with them. I notice them and I never 
forget one. When we bought ours at Simpson 
I looked over all there were and-—well—tive 
of Izzy’s dogs at least were at Fort Simpson 
when we left there, of that I’ll take my oath, 
and here he comes with them down the 
river.” 

“But that’s impossible.” 
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Dishes, Silverware, Cooking Utensils, 
Sinks, Bath Tubs, Laundry, Wood- 
work, Floors. Softens water instantly. 
Results please the most discriminating. 


For sale at careful grocers 
Manufactured by 22-R 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and 
ready to dig into that 
pile of sewing? It pays 
to have it regularly 
overhauled, just as 
you do your car. 
Chatelaine Pattern Ser 
vice has a_ specially 
selected showing of 


new styles on 
Pages 102-103-104-106 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get the 


sewing machine into working order. 
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COFFEE ? 


TRY THIS 





Bitter caffeine removed . 
new mellow flavor cial. 
What a find... for “fussy” 
coffee- biti biden) This new 
Kaffee - Hag Coffee, with 
97% 


removed, is 


of the bitter caffeine 
marvelously 
mellow. And you can make 
it strong, bring out all its 
glorious rich flavour with- 
out its ever turning bitter! 
Try Kaffee - Hag Coffee. 
Drink it for pure pleasure 
as well as for your nerves, 


Blend of 


finest Brazilian and Colom- 


heart, digestion. 


bian coffees. Ground or in 
the bean. Kellogg Company, 


London, Ontario. 


. 

KELLOGG COMPANY, London, Ont. g 

Please send me a can of Kellogg's a 

Kaffee- ee | Coffee (97% caffeine-free) ‘ 

and booklet. I enclose 15¢ in stamps. 1 
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It's Always 
Fair Weather 


(Ce yntinued 


from page 70) 





of manufacturing weather to order, heating 
and humidifying in winter, cooling and de- 
humidifying during the summer and all the 
time purifying and circulating clean fresh 
air throughout the house. A contribution, 
surely, to comfortable, healthful living. 

Is it expensive? Though each installation 


is an individual problem, the cost is about 
the same as for a quality, hot water heating 
Operating expense is low and re- 


system. 
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pairs are negligible 
to get out of order. 
to install it is when the house is being built 


Ot course, 


though it can be put in the older home of | 


almost any size and type. 

Heating and ventilating engineers, to- 
gether with scientific manufacturing methods, 
have already brought about what amounts 
to a miracle. Who shall say what further 
benefits may follow? Climate affects the 
food we eat, the clothes we wear, the way we 
live and now that we may be independent of 
the weather man, there is no telling what 
improvement in physique and mental capac- 
ity may come. 

The house of the future will be a pleas- 
anter, more comfortable and healthful place 
in which to live. For with all its advantages, 
it needs no prophetic gift to foretell that 
air-conditioning will soon be considered in- 
dispensable. 








Basement Floor Plan of Chatelaine's Modern House No. 


as there is nothing much | 
the best time 





How Well Do Your Rugs ‘Wear? 


by EMMA GARY WALLACE 


RUGS ARE a very important part of the 
home furnishings. As they are expected to 
last for a considerable period of time, 
thought and care are given to their selection 
so that they may be suitable, durable and 
harmonious. 

Many families feel that good rugs are the 
cheapest in the end because of the length of 
service they will give, and the pleasure which 
good rugs always afford during the years 
when they occupy a prominent place. 

Investigations made by economists afford 
a great deal of valuable information concern- 
ing how long average furnishings may be 
expected to last—chairs, tables, beds, rugs 
and so on. Thus a living-room chair has a 
reasonable expectation of a life span of 
approximately twelve years of domestic 
bliss. A dining-room table should serve for 
fifteen years and groan under 16,325 meals, 
not counting holiday feasts. A living-room 
chair is supposed on an average to bear the 
ups and downs of life for 4,380 days, 
although if guests and members of the family 
tilt back in the chair, the extra strain will 
shorten its life. 

These are average figures, but, in reality, 
furniture and rugs which are taken care of 
will last much longer than this. In the 


writer’s home are dining-room chairs as 
sturdy today as when they were purchased 
thirty years ago, and the dining-room table 
has been in daily use for nearly seventy-five 
years. So we see that the ‘‘average’’ is a very 
conservative estimate. 

All of this is most encouraging when we 
come to buy furnishings, for if we plan to 
use them or that someone else will use them 
through their period of service, there should 
be no hesitation in paying a fair price for a 
good article. 

Carpets and rugs suffer from a high death- 
rate. This is true because they are subject 
to constant friction between the floor and 
the rug, and between the rug and passing 
feet and the moving of furniture over the 
surface. 

One way to lengthen the life of rugs is to 
lessen the friction as much as can be 
managed. This may be done by using a 
good shock-absorbing material between the 


floor and the rug, which not only helps to | 
prolong the life of the rug, but adds luxury | 
to the tread and often permits the use of a 


thinner rug or a finer one than would other- 
wise be possible. 
The use of a lining or shock-absorvent 
{Continued on page 97} 
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TWO NEW SERVICE BULLETINS 


from the Chatelaine Institute 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 


How do you make the announcements? 
is the correct procedure for dress and ceremony” 
Who pays for what? All the thousand and one 


What SWEET & SAVORY 
SAUCES 


minor details of wedding etiquette are answered 


for you in this Institute bulletin. 





SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 


In response to hundreds of requests the Institute 
presents this survey of sauces that will bring a 


new piquancy to your meals. A valuable group 
of sauce suggestions that every housekeeper 
should nave. 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 
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against this and stood erect and immobile, 
waiting curiously for the next development, 
till by-and-by a man appeared, carefully 
stalking down the hill, craning and peering 
to get sight of the ground where the deer 
should lie. 

Fascinated by the fellow’s intense concen- 
tration, Yorke watched with acute interest 
while he worked himself to position for a 
clear line of sight. Beside the encrimsoned 
patch where the deer had bled, the stump 
with his mackinaw lay embedded in two feet 
of snow. It looked exactly like the body of a 
man, collapsed inert, half-buried in the 
tumbled whiteness. Yorke was just about 
to call and make his presence known when 
to his astonishment the man raised his rifle 
and deliberately pumped three bullets into 
the prostrate mackinaw that looked so very 
like himself face downward in the snow, and 
then abandoning caution shouldered his 
weapon and made off up the hill. Yorke’s 
thoughts raced. This had been meant for 
cold-blooded murder, he could see that now. 
And why, why, why... 





BACK AT the camp Evorie heard the shots; 
first one, then a wait and then another, and 
then presently three more in quick succes- 
sion. 

Certain that Martin had killed game she 
sprang up and made elaborate preparations 
for his return. The camp was in an unusually 
comfortable and attractive site and she 
wanted it to make him welcome when he 
came in tired and iaden. She built a big fire 
so that by the time he came it would be a 
bed of embers for the broiling. She lopped 
spruce boughs and spread the eiderdowns 
upon them, melted a pail of snow for wash- 
ing and set a billy on to boil for brewing tea. 
Then she groomed herself as well as circum- 
stance permitted and sat down happily to 
await the cheery hail with which he always 
greeted sight of camp. The fire would soon 
be perfect for their purpose—-deer-liver and 
tenderloin, flavored with strips of sow-belly 
inserted in knife-cuts were the invariable 
first-fruits of a successful hunt; they might 
even have a little rum in their tea to make a 
special celebration. He was long in coming. 
The night closed down, starless and with the 
threat of snow apparent before the last light 
went; the dogs curled up and slept; her fire 
died; the splendid bed of embers for the 
roasting cooled and still he did not come. 
She rebuilt the fire and waited patiently, 

At six o’clock she began to feel concerned. 
It had been dark two hours and he had not 
been gone from camp a quarter of that time 
before she heard his shots. Even packing a 
deer he would not be so long unless some- 
thing was amiss. 

An hour slipped by. Another, another and 
another. She looked at her watch, and a 
stab of apprehension pierced her. Ten 
o'clock. Why, he had been gone six hours 
He must be hurt, he must have fallen and 
injured a leg, be lying helpless and freezing 
in the timber. But if he had done that he 
would have signalled, fired his rifle in the 
code of distress which they had cause to 
know so well. 
| Why had he not signalled? 

He might have killed a moose and left his 
‘rifle with the carcass while he packed in a 
heavy load of meat. Yes, that must be it. He 
had left his rifle, started with a heavy load 
and fallen, must be lying helpless somewhere 
or be dragging himself inch by inch . 

With the impulse to go in search of him, 
she sprang to her feet. But the woods were 
black as pitch. Apart from the fire the dark 
pressed down impenetrable as a blanket, 
killing her impulse and imbuing her with 
mounting qualms. She must do something, 
signal so that he could hear. But he had 
their only rifle. She had had a big fire going 
all along. She looked at the dogs for sign 
that they could hear his movements. Each 
was curled sleeping in its nest of snow. 

Realizing her impotence to do anything 
but wait she sat down on her bed again and 
brewed herself some tea. 

At two a.m. she was still staring at the 
fire; the dogs still slept, and soft snow was 
falling steadily, a fact whose import shot 
her through with fear. She had been plan- 
ning with the first gleam of light to start out 
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on Martin’s tracks, but if enough snow 
should fall it would obliterate them and 
finding him would be a thousand times more 
difficult, She realized that she must have 
food if she was to be fit tomorrow, so forced 
herself to cook and eat a meal, took off her 
moccasins and got into her eiderdown. She 
could not sleep but lay with her ears strain- 
ing for the slightest sound. The wilderness 
encompassed her with a hush like death 
itself and the big soft snowflakes sank from 
darkness into waning firelight, covering her 
bed and with it her hopes of tracking Martin 
in the morning. So still, so quiet, so utterly 
devoid of life was her world that she imag- 
ined she could feel it turning under her in its 
immemorial whirl through space, till after 
an eternity of awful waiting she grew aware 
that she could see the outline of the trees 
against the eastward sky. It was daybreak; 
she had watched awake all night. 

Rising, she cocked a meal, filled the 
thermos flask with coffee laced with rum 
from their emergency supply, took some 
pocket food and their first-aid kit and as 
soon as it was light enough to see her way, 
set out. Six steps from the camp she knew 
her worst fears were justified. His tracks 
were levelled out by virgin snow. All she 
could do now was to search the ridge where 
he had gone to hunt and from whence his 
rifle shots had sounded. Realizing the danger 
of losing herself, she took her bearings care- 
fully before entering the timber, and reach- 
ing the ridge-top walked a mile along it, then 
descended half way down and paralleled her 
course. There were fresh deer tracks, made 
early that morning after the snow had 
stopped, but that was all. Though she passed 
within ten vards of the deer which he had 
killed she did not suspect the fact; all trace 
was covered by a mat of feathery white. To 
and fro she made her way through the 
straggling timber, stopping to call, listening. 
standing on small eminences and peering 
intently through the trees in all directions, 
but no sign of her man did she discover. It 
was twelve o’clock when she sat down 
wearily on a log in the grip of a ghastly 
impotence. 

Where was Martin? What had happened? 
What must she do now? For herself she was 
not afraid. She knew she was not many days 
from Nelson, and the river was a broad and 
easy highway to it. She was in no danger. 
But she must find Martin. He could not be 
far away. He had been close when he shot. 
She must find him. She must. She gulped 
some of the food and recommenced deter- 
minedly her search, paralleling the ridge 
westward into country which she had not 
traversed, straining every nerve and thought 
on his behalf. But when there remained but 
barely time to reach her camp before the 
dark she had found no sign and with sick 
despair was forced to retrace her steps. 

As she neared camp, the sun was half 
down behind the skyline and the long 
shadows of the trees were blue against the 
gilded snow. 

She was so tired that she could barely put 
one foot betore another and she was sick 
with apprehension. Her fire was dead, the 
huskies on their feet, baying and straining 
toward her, ravenous for their evening meal. 
She lit a fire and put on snow to melt, then 
took the frozen fish to feed the dogs. 

As she went from one to another tossing 
each a fish, the western sky radiated straight 
fierce rays like a furnace filled with white- 
hot metal. With a leaden heart she stopped 
to watch its changing splendor, waiting till 
the fierceness waned to tranquil gold, then 
fed the last dog and was turning back to- 
ward the fire when she stopped startled in 
her tracks. Passing close to the dogs and 
coming in from the river to her camp was a 
trail of snowshoes, made of course since last 
night’s stiow. 

She had not been on the river-ice that day, 
had she? No. Positively she had not. Then 
someone must have visited her camp that 
day while she was absent. Ridiculous! She 
followed the tracks back for five minutes; 
they led down river close to the bank; it had 
been.a man, alone. There was no mistaking; 
someone stealthily had visited her camp 
while she was absent. 


[To be Continued} 














You don’t have to reach in a toilet bowl 
with your hands. You don’t have to rub 
and scrub to remove unsightly marks. Sani- 
Flush does the work for you. Just sprinkle 
a little of this odorless powder in the toilet 
bowl (directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet. The job is done. 

The porcelain sparkles like new. Odors 
go. Sani-Flush is made especially to clean 
toilets. It purifies the unseen trap that 
no other method can reach. Cannot harm 
plumbing. Sani-Flush also unclogs automo- 
bile radiators (directions on can). Sold by 
grocery, drug, and hardware stores — 25 
cents. Made in Canada. Distributed by 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Litd., Toronto, 
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“Where can I get 
more money?” that is 
the question, isn't it? 
Well here is your 
chance. 


In your spare time 
during the next three 
months you can easily 
earn enough money 
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sometimes it is quite 
a problem to figure 
) out where the money 
is coming from. 
Representatives from every prov- 
ince of Canada are sending us 
10-25-50 subscriptions a month. A 
few orders each day will bring 
$50.00 a month. You can turn your 
“off-time” into money and have a 
“good time” doing it. The work is 
exceedingly pleasant and profitable. 


A postal card will bring you details. 


Send it now. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
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481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 
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line and oil by having it set right without 
delay. 

For five cents apiece you can have all 
your spark plugs cleaned and set. Take a 
short spin in the car before and after this 
operation and see for yourself how it renews 
the youthful vim and vigor of the engine. 

Getting back to safety. Your headlights 
have had a lot of use in the last few months. 
The chances are that, even if they are all in 
working condition, some of the bulbs will 
have burned to the point of inefficiency. 
When you realize how statistics prove that 
even the most modern brakes cannot bring 
your car to a full stop, from a speed of sixty 
miles an hour, within the range of vision of 
the average headlights, you will see how 
vitally necessary it is to have your head- 
lights up to maximum efficiency. 

Most garages test brakes, headlights and 
steering gear without charge. Take advan- 
tage of this service. 

What sort of anti-freeze have you been 
using? If your radiator is filled with some 
prepared solution such as Prestone or gly- 


cerine, you can effect a worth-while saving 
by having the entire contents of the radiator 
drained into gallon tins, and stored in a safe 
place for use next winter. Alcohol, obviously 
cannot be saved in this way. 

During the winter months much rust and 
scale will have accumulated within the radia- 
tor and cooling system. If left without 
attention this rust and scale will seriously 
interfere with correct cooling of the engine. 
However, removing it is a simple matter 
which can easily be done at home. 

At the bottom of the radiator you will find 
a small pet-cock. Open this pet-cock, drain 
the contents of the radiator and flush the 
system thoroughly by letting water from 
the garden hose flow through the filler open- 
ing at the top, and out through the pet-cock. 
If you wish to make a really efficient job, 
buy a tin or tube of one of the various radia- 
tor cleaning preparations which can be 
bought practically anywhere. You will find 
directions for using these preparations sim- 
ply and clearly stated upon the packages in 
which you buy them. 
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JUBILEE CANCER FUND 


ARE THE 10,646 individuals who die each 
year in Canada from cancer worth saving? 
Very much so! Cancer strikes men and 
women when they are of greatest value to 
their families and to society. Cancer is not 
a disease of old age but rather of middle life. 
The number of individuals who die of can- 
cer between 45 and 60 is appallingly great. 
It is the father and the mother who are 
stricken. The death-rate from cancer in 
women is much higher than among men. 
Cancer strikes at the womb which has 
brought children into the world and at the 
breasts that have nursed them. It is a ruth- 
less foe and every available weapon should 
be used to destroy it. 

Cancer is a preventable disease and usu- 
ally more readily controlled than kidney 
disease, diabetes, or heart disease, provided 
that it is recognized in its earliest stage. It 
is quite impossible for the physician to make 
any progress in controlling cancer unless he 
has the full co-operation of the patient. The 
fullest co-operation is obtained through peri- 
odic medical examinations. After reaching 
the age of forty-five or thereabouts, there is 
a slow progressive degeneration of all the 
organs of the entire body. The hair gradu- 
ally turns grey, the skin and muscles lose 
their elasticity. These are obvious to any 
one, but these changes take place not only 
on the surface but throughout the entire 
body. All organs of the body partake of this 
change. This progressive downward change 
or degeneration can bedelayed through intel- 
ligent supervision on the part of a physician 
and equally intelligent co-operation on the 
part of the patient. 

Cancer today is the second leading cause 
of death, being second only to heart disease, 
and is apparently increasing. A little more 
than 100 years ago, the expectation of life 
was only 21 years, and today it is 60 years. 
This increase in the expectation of life is due 


to numerous factors, among which may be 
mentioned better living conditions, a higher 


| 


| 


standard of education, better knowledge of | 


disease prevention and control, a_ highly 
trained medical and nursing personnel. and 


money with which to fight disease. Today, | 


in civilized countries, one rarely hears of an 
epidemic of cholera, of plague, of typhus or 
yellow fever, which, one hundred years ago, 
carried away thousands of people annually. 
Diphtheria, which was responsible for the 
deaths of so many children until the year 
1894 when anti-diphtheritic serum was dis- 
covered, is practically a thing of the past. 
One by one the infectious diseases have been 
brought under control, and the expectation 
of life has been increased. 

Cancer is a preventable disease, and it is 
quite possible for us to control cancer as we 
have controlled cholera, plague, yellow fever, 
diphtheria, and other diseases. The chief 
weapon is money. Given sufficient money to 
provide adequate means for early diagnosis 
and treatment we should be able to reduce 
the cancer death-rate as we have done that 
of other diseases. 

In order to help raise funds to do the pre- 
ventive work in Canada through early diag- 
nosis, the King George V Silver Jubilee 
Cancer Fund has been established. This 
fund will be the means of saving many thous- 
ands of lives. 

One dollar from each family in Canada, 
directed to Lady Bessborough, Ottawa, will 
be a blow struck at this foe of humanity. 
Every contribution will be acknowledged by 
Lady Bessborough with a card bearing the 
portraits of Their Majesties. This fund will 
permanently commemorate the Silver Jubi- 
lee and has been named after His Majesty 
by his special permission. It will be adminis- 
tered in perpetuity by seven Canadian Trus- 
tees, and its resources will be devoted to 
work in Canada. 
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“The Glorious Privilege 


of Being Independent” 


Ir is many years since Burns wrote these 
lines but INDEPENDENCE means as 


much, and even more, to men and women 


today as it did then, particularly 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


141,000 Canadians are using Mutual 
Life of Canada plans to help them 
become independent in the years thatlie 
ahead and every month hundreds of new 
namesare being added to our list of policy- 
holders. Over $14,000,000 has been 
paid by the Mutual Life of Canada during 
1934 under policy and annuity contracts. 


The Mutual Life has a sound, practical, 
methodical plan which will help 
YOU to become independent 


financially. 


To those interested we shall be 
pleased to send without obli- 
gation information regarding 


The Mutual Life of Canada 
and our INDEPENDENCE 


plans. 





HOME OFFICE 


RUBBING 
AND 


SCRUBBING 


LEFT ME 


LIMP AS A 


RAG 
UNTIL 


Ly 


PACKE 


STANDARD 


ORONTO 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the Gillett’s 
Lye Booklet. It shows 
you how this powerful 
cleanser and disinfec- 
tant takes the hard 
work out of house- 
cleaning chores, 


MUT 









UAL [IFE 





FREE— 
5 BEAUTIFUL 
BURNS Bookmarks 


Five beautiful Burns Bookmarks 
in full color, containing illustra- 
tions of Burns’ home and of the 
\\ poet himself will be mailed free 

PM, on request to The Mutual Li 
28 Assurance Company of Canada, 


Dept. CE, Waterloo, Ont. 





Established 1869 





Standard Brands Ltd. 


WATERLOO, ONT. 


“OWNED BY THE POLICYHOLDERS” 



























NOW —Spots and Stains 
wash off! 


Yes—Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye actually 
washes dirt away without scrubbing— 
makes short work of cleaning jobs. Just 
use a solution of 1 teaspoonful dissolved 
in a quart of cold* water. It cuts away 
grease, takes off stubborn stains. Makes 
so many messy cleaning jobs easier— 
quicker. Order a tin from your grocer 
—today! 





‘Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of the lye itself heats the water. 


Cc-4 


Fraser Ave., & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me free Gillett’s Lye Booklet. 


Name__ 


Street 


City 
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Part of the magnificent scenery to be 
found in the Laurentian Mountains. 


Lengthen ~~ 


PEN ROADS and April sun- small rip may add thousands of 
Wear 


shine are calling us out-of- miles to the life of a tire, and save 


doors. Where but on the many times the cost of this check- shoes an 


up. Counting the cost of driving 


open roads of spring can one find uy} 
DONT THROW THAT that clean exhilaration, the mar- on old tires, the cost in money and 
vellous sense of freedom that in tedious delay, you may find it 
blackened pan comes from leaving city streets be- wise to trade in your old tires on a 


hind and eating up time and space new set before they become 
with power that surges from the troublesome. 
$.0S will make it | 
shine again like new 








accelerator at a touch of the toe. A thorough washing, cleaning and 
Long ribbons of road point to the waxi ng will prepare the pai intwork 
distant horizon, beckon us onward; of your car for summer sunshine; poor ‘POLISH 
spring breezes filter round us, bring- what is more it will reveal much. WN 
ing color back to our cheeks, ban- For instance, you will probably find i\\ = 

ishing the memory of stuffy winter that winter frosts and grit-filled 
houses and wearisome driving over slush have taken their to 
sleet-covered streets. paintwork. Little spots of rust may 
Yet many of us are due for disap- seem scarcely worth bothering 
pointment on that first spring about, yet a few months neglect 


toll of the 


You may have to give it a little extra 
rubbing the first time. But, after that— | 
a dip, a rub, a rinse—and S.0.S will 
keep it shining, inside and out. 


4 
: 
S.O0.S cleans, scours and polishes in 


drive; due for trouble, too, if we permits rust to spread a 
ignore the warning it may give us. all 
For every car, be it ever so modern, job. 

demands a good old- fashioned You can purchase a can of touch 
spring tonic before spring driving up enamel and a brush at almos 


one simple operation— because the soap 
is in the.pad—a feature found only in 
this magic cleanser. 


Why not put it to the test in your | ors Sass sete V ti | : 
si ij can be really pieasant. any service station. A tew minutes aca ion ime 
own kitchen? You'll find S.O.S at. thal oil and grease that cleaning of the rusty spots with a 


4 Won't be long 


your grocery, hardware, department or | 
i now! 


five & ten cent store. Or mail coupon served us well under the stiffening bit of sandpaper and a few more 


fingers ¢ f frost, now announce with minutes with paint and brush will 











Ns 
knocking, smells and overheating do wonders toward making your ‘ Will you be 
that fast spring Griving and warm carlook young again. While you're prepared? 

$.0.S. SHINES spri ng breezes are too hot for such at it, give the roof a treat. Re- 
BAKING GLASS thin-bodied itenel, Wisdom painting the roof is rather fun, a 
POTS & PANS dictates changing winter oil and can of top-dressing costs very little 
COFFEE POTS rease immediately before over and the directions on the can are 
ALUMINUM heating and improper lubrication easy to follow 

LINOLEUM con oomoae tha SW $+ NOV ng For miie Aetor mM e our cor hos 
BROILERS parts for which oil and grease are been bucking drifts and rut 
STOVES the lite-blood pounding and jolting over boule 
a Let's make up a really sound pre- ards which, though smooth in 
scription, a spring tonic that w summer, are far from smooth in 
make our cor fi+ ona $y of if winter Don't ump TO Tne CONCiy 
former vim ano viacor. Riah+ now sion That gii the new roatties and 
before those long summer trios are 4 squeaks are necessary ev Drop 
due, before neglect con do dam- nto a garage instead, and let o 
sge ers appiy tne proverdico mecnonic Tiqnten up ne bod 
ce of prevention. Safety de boits. No, it's not expensive and it 

ands a check-up on our tires. A «eer Our cor youn 

nce sho ow us the conditic v\ cre in th 
t the tr but to ensure these ing nts to ur spring 
ogoinst tuture troubie it is wise to Tonic Get the carbureter set for 
take the car to the neorest service o kpcriencea me 
stotion and have a thorough exam choanic. Modern coarbdureters cre 


Mail this coupen, or a post card, : : ume Nas =" ; 
te S.0.S. Manufacturing Company noTion moce of ai! tires inside ond o oo COmMpi'ico C oma urs 
ef Canada, Limited, 365 Serauren 4 | a ee eat 7 +9 ociust with occuraocy Wie i 





Ave.. Terente, fer a free trial package of 8.0.5. se . “ ee wD Sate — 7 Ss 
You'll like it! Drurses in the side woalis can be tnd G wOrth-wnile saving in gaso- Send your enquiry today—Address 
i tounca onc reocirec. Vu'lcon zing 5 [Continued on next page} Loca! Representatives’ Dept. 


| THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
' COMPANY, LIMITED 
| 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 
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Highways are clear again. Get out on 
the springtime trail behind a motor that 
is as eager to “‘ go places”’ as you are. 


Near you is a friendly Red Indian Station 
or Dealer where the attendant will drain 
your winter oil and replace it with 


full-bodied Red Indian of the correct 











a: the Springtime trail... 


grade. In sealed cans... it’s sure to be 
pure. Have him, at the same time, give 
you an all-round lubrication job, in- 
cluding differential and transmission. 
And sure to ask him to flush out 
your radiator. Then with your car pro- 
tected at every point and your mind at 
ease..... travel. 


MARATHON BLUE 


THE POWER GASOLINE 


“The Birfect Teem” 









MECOLL- FRONTENAC OIL COMPANY 


An All-Canadian Company 










LIMIT ED 
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THE EASTER BUNNY 


by A. L. GALE 







Patterns an d complete directions 
for making this adorable Easter 
toy are given here and on pages 

98 and 10! 
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The Easter Bunny as he looks when he is 
finished. He is just as cuddly as flan- 
nelette and soft stuffing can make him. 
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CUT 2 PIECES 





CUT 4. 
\ PIECES | 
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THE LATEST VOGUE 


Crocheted beret, collar and purse 


MATCHING SETS of crocheted beret 
and purse, are the newest and most thrilling 
vogue for summer wear. New York is 
showing them in white, natural and pastel 
colors; in bright shades, too, for gay con- 
trast with soft-toned frocks. Chatelaine 
brings you these instructions in time for you 
to make a set to wear on your vacation. 
The purse is equipped with a zipper closing, 
and is lined throughout with matching silk. 
The niftily tucked beret is tilted in a fashion 
known only to 1934. 


Cotton Crocheted Zipper Purse 


To begin, ch 41. Jst row: Make 2 sc in 
2nd ch from hook, 1 sc in each of next 38 sts, 
and 4 sc in last st. Make a row of sc along 
other side of ch and 2 sc in last st. Sl st to 
finish row. 

2nd row: Ch 2, draw loop through Ist of 
Ist row, another loop through 2nd st, draw 
thread through all three loops on hook. 
Then draw a loop through 2nd st, a loop 
through 3rd st, and draw thread through all 
three loops on hook. This is called a double 
stitch—d st. Make arowofdst with 1 sc at 
each end. This is done to increase 1 st. 





The zipper purse follows a smart design. 


3rd to 10th rows incl: Ch 2. Continue with 
dst and with 1 sc and ch 2 at each end. 

11th, 12th and 13th rows: Make d sts with- 
out increasing. 

14th row: Continue with d sts, skipping 
1 st at each end to decrease. 

15th row: D sts without decreasing. Re- 
peat -for 21 more rows, decreasing every 
other row. 

Handle. Ch 8, turn. Ist row: Be- 
ginning at 3rd st from hook, make a row 
of d sts, ending with 1 sc in last st. Ch 2, 
turn. Repeat until there are 35 rows. This 
is attached to the centre of one side of the 
purse with a row of buttonhole sts. Attach 
the top first, 1 inch down from the top of the 
purse. When this end is attached, bring the 
handle down and buttonhole the other end 
14 inch up from the bottom. 

Zipper Tab. Into the hole of the zipper 
end, make 7 sc, ch 2, turn. 1 sc in 1st st, then 
row of d sts with 1 sc at the end. Repeat 
for 4 rows. The zipper fastener is put into 
the purse with a row of blanket sts. 

Materials: Knitting and crochet cotton 
in boilfast color to match or contrast with 
the costume. Milward’s steel crochet hook 
No. 3. One 5-or 6-inch zipper. 


Tucked Beret 


Use thread double throughout. 
ch 5, join with sl st to form ring. 
Ist rnd: 8 sc in ring. 


To begin, 


2nd rnd: 2 sc in each sc of previous rnd. | 
1 sc in next sc, 2sc in next (this | 


3rd rnd: 
is an increase). Repeat from around. 

4th rnd: Sc in each of next 3 sc, then 1 
increase and continue around, making 
about 6 increases to this rnd. 

5th rnd: Work in this manner, but do not 
place increases directly over increases cf 
previous rnd. To keep work flat, about 7 
or more increases to a rnd are necessary. 
When work measures 9 inches in diameter, 
continue without increasing for 4 rnds. 
For the next 1!4 inches decrease 8 sts in each 
rnd (to decrease skip next sc and make sc in 
following sc) or until inside measurement 
of beret is your headsize. Then work with- 
out increasing or decreasing for 2 inches. 
Fasten off. Make 3 or 4 vertical tucks in 
the back for trimming, and drape to suit. 

Materials: 8 balls mercer-crochet, size 10. 


Milward’s steel crochet hook No. 3. 


EMERALD LAKE 
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LOW ALL-EXPENSE RATES 


LAKE 


and 


; | in the 


LOUISE 






@ See everything—sky-piercing, snow-clad peaks— 
deep, green valleys—mighty glaciers—foaming tor- 
rents—“Mounties” and cowboys riding the trails. 
Dine and dance at world-famed hotels—swimming, 
golf on mile-high fairways, tennis, hiking and climb- 
ing. And do it all on a modest budget! Motor through 
126 miles of magnificent skyline scenery. And stay 
over as long as you wish at hotels or chalet-bungalow 


camps at special low rates. 


e —- [ [ - é Neuse - OUTS * 


4 COLOURFUL DAYS-2 days at 
Banff—2 days at Lake Louise with 
126 miles of spectacular motoring, 
including Moraine Lake and Emer- 
ald Lake. All Expenses $55 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS-—2 days 
at Banff—2 days at Lake Louise 
plus 1 day optional at Banff or 
Lake Louise—Motor to Moraine 
Lake—1 day at Emerald Lake, 126 
miles of skyline motoring. 

All Expenses $70 


Tours begin at Banff or Field— 
starting June 21. All are first 
class. All include transportation 
from Banff to Field (or Field to 
Banff ), modern hotel room, meals, 
and 126 miles of mountain motor- 
ing. Add rail fare from starting 
point to Banff (or Field). Stop- 
overs at regular rates. Weekly and 
monthly rates quoted on applica- 
tion. Banff Springs Hotel open 
June 16 to Sept. 10, Chateau Lake 
Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet 
open June 21 to Sept. 10. 


LOW SUMMER ROUND TRIP RAIL FARES 


Full information from your own travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFI 


“Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques . 


. « Good the World Over” 


1498 
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Treasure YOUR Silver... 
Polish it with 


SILVO. 


The kindly care your 
silver should have is 
provided by this safe, 
gentle polish. Silvo 
is so considerate of 
the lovely surface... 
keeping it radiant 
through the years. 





Bridal Sewing 


(Continued from page 62) 


also forms part of the carving in the polished 
wood handles. Monks cloth in natural sand 
shade and extra large square is used, and 
fringed to create an artistic finish. Size 
below handles, 12 by 1514 inches. Complete 











IMovies for Children 


(Continued from page 64} 








Great Expectations—Universal. 

The story, which is adapted from Dick- 
ens’s novel, is played against a delightful old 
: z English background. As in the novel, the 
a yok — a mental attitude of some of the characters 

: aes * | borders on the morbid. 
munity Plate edopts the. Girl O'My Dreams—Empire. 


chaste lines associated : : ; seat 
with Adams brothers. | A picture of college life, Some flirtatious 
SILVO will keep a// your | scenes but nothing objectionable. The editor 


silver lovely. |of the college paper decides to teach a very 
; conceited and cocksure student a lesson, and 
Write us for free sample of 64 |so manipulates the votes during a contest 
, y ZA that this young man is completely snowed 
‘under. The result is unexpected. The pic- 
Zi tures of college athletics and sports are 
A | good, there is considerable humor and sev- 
4 | eral incidents that arouse the sympathy of 
| the audience. 
Power—Gaumont— British. 
A mature theme, based on the novel of the 
| life of the ambitious ““Jew Suss’’ who lived 
in Wurttemburg in 1750. In spite of preju- 
dice and persecution he struggles for power 
that he may emancipate the Jews. The act- 
ing is excellent, and the picture is a beauti- 
fully staged production. It would be of 
little interest to children as the theme is 
beyond them. 

It’s aGift—Paramount. 

A W. C. Fields comedy. The owner of a 
grocery store is fired with ambition to own 
an orange ranch. After an eventful journey 
in an old automobile with his wife and child- 
ren, he arrives at the ranch to find it dilapi- 
dated and abandoned. As he is about to 
give up and return home he sells the property 
for a race track and becomes, for him, a rich 

| man. A thin story, but with a good deal of 
|hafmless comedy of the slapstick variety 
that will amuse unsophisticated audiences. 

Imitation of Life—Universal. 

A story adapted from the novel by Fannie 
Hurst, of the lives of two mothers—one 
white, one colored. The sacrifices of these 
two women, and the problems of their two 
daughters as they grow from babyhood to 
womanhood are the two main threads in the 
story. There are some humorous incidents, 
and the audience must feel that they are 
watching a drama from the lives of real 
people. 

The Painted Veil—Regal. 

From the novel by Somerset Maugham. 
A sophisticated and emotional drama of the 
vicissitudes and temptations of life among 
Europeans in China. Some beautiful pic- 
tures of a Chinese carnival. Almost cer- 
tainly over the heads of younger children. 

Broadway Bill—Columbia. 
| The story of a horse and his owner. A 

lively picture which works up at times to 
great excitement. The main theme of the 
story is attempts to get Broadway Bill into 
the Kentucky Derby. Amusing for the 
whole family. 

The Little Minister—R.K.O. 

Adapted from Sir James Barrie’s novel. 
Katharine Hepburn plays the part of the 











How children enjoy being out of 
doors again these spring days! Wise 
mothers will see that they are properly 
fitted with Hewetson Shoes — made 
to safeguard and support the feet of 
growing girls and boys. Comfort, long 
wear, style and moderate price are 
built into every pair of Hewetson 
Shoes. Ask for them by name in 
your own shoe store. 


HEWETSON'S 


* BRAMPTON ann ACTON 





materials, including lining with pocket, are 
priced at $1.50. 

C317—Floral-border Finger-tip Towels. 
The daintiest little designs imaginable, the 
daffodils stamped on green linen and the | 
iris and heliotrope on yellow linen. The set | 
of three is priced at 75 cents and ~»ttons for | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








working, 13 cents. 
C355—Rambler-rose Boudoir or Corner | 
Cushion. Stamped on pale blue, pink, | 
mauve, green or black taffeta silk, 12 inches | 
square. The trellis is in chain stitch; the | 
leaves in lazy daisy and the roses in rambler- | 
rose stitch. Front and back with cottons for | 
working are priced at 75 cents, and a form 
can be supplied at 30 cents. 


whimsical, sympathetic gipsy girl beauti- 
fully. The old world atmosphere of the vil- 
lage of Thrums in Scotland permeates the 
whole picture, and the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the “Little Minister’’ when he falls 
in love with the gipsy are portrayed with 
simplicity and understanding. While the 
“Scotch” accent is hardly convincing at 
times, the general delineation is excellent, 
as is also the cast. 

Romance in Manhatlan—R.K.O. 

The picture opens to show the distress of 
an immigrant, whose thoughts are full of the 
wonders awaiting him in America, when he 
learns he has not enough money and must 
be deported. He swims ashore from the 
ship carrying him back to Europe. In hiding 


in New York he is on the verge of starvation | 


when he is rescued by a show-girl, and after 
a series of adventures romance gradually 
creeps into their friendship. The interest is 
well maintained throughout, and the cast 
good. Generally suitable for children. 

Grand Old Girl—R.K.O. 

A human story of the courageous spirit 
shown by an old teacher in a clash with 
those in authority, when she endeavors to 
remedy some evils. There are comics 
touches and some heart rending scenes where 


the old teacher is dismissed. May Robson | 


as the “Grand Old Girl,’”’ gives an excellent 
representation of a teacher with ideals, who 
loves her pupils and takes the responsibilities 
of her work seriously. 

Little Men. 

The story is a combination of the life 
story of Jo, the heroine of ‘‘Littlke Women.” 
It is in the main, a story of the orphan chil- 
dren in her care and is full of human inter- 
est. The scenes depicting the joys, sorrows 
and pranks of the children are provocative 
of laughter or again quite pathetic. This 
picture can be endorsed wholeheartedly as 
providing excellent entertainment for the 
family. 

Mystery Woman. 

A good spy story. Although during the 
course of the story, two murders are com- 
mitted, these are incidental to the suspense 
and excitement created by the plot. The 
motives underlying the actions of some of 
the characters are generally on a higher level 
than those in most “spy” pictures. Hardly 
suitable for children under twelve as it is too 
exciting. 

Here is My Heart. 

Bing Crosby’s singing and comedy really 
make this picture. It isa musical version of 
“The Grand Duchess and the Waiter,”’ pro- 
duced some years ago. A millionaire, while 
in Europe on a pleasure trip, falls in love 
with an impoverished Russian princess. In 
order to create an opportunity to speak to 
her, he buys the hotel in which she lives, 


and disguised as a waiter, makes her ace | 
quaintance. The story, though light and far- | 


fetched, is relieved by the comedy. The 
production is good. 

David Copperfield—M.G.M. 

An excellent picture. The only criticism 
that could be made is that it is very long. 
Dickens’s story was adapted for the screen 


by Hugh Walpole and Howard Eastbrook. | 
and Mr. | 


Micawber are both very fine characteriza- | 


David’s aunt, Miss Trotwood, 
tions. The acting of Freddie Bartholomew, 
a young English boy, who portrays “‘David”’ 
in his childhood, could hardly be surpassed. 
Highly recommended for the whole family. 
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Bring a New Excitement 


To Your Cooking 


With these culinary secrets from the 
Chatelaine Institute 


Three New Service Bulletins 


















MAN-MADE MEALS | 


been 


MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 


Planning a holiday this summer that will 
leave your man at home alone? Then get 
this Institute bulletin to give him simple 
menu ideas—grocery orders—easy, man- 
made recipes, and suggestions for suc- 
cessful stag parties. 













Bavorite Desserts 






CHATELAINE UNstirute 
















FAVORITE DESSERTS 
OF THE CHATELAINE 
INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 


Over sixty delicious new desserts—each 
one flavorsome, economical, and carefully 
tested and approved. Cold—hot—jellied 
—frozen—fruit—and pastry desserts — a 
rare collection of recipes for your en- 
joyment. 



















28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 


They make your mouth water just to 
read their names — Filbert macaroons — 
Butterscotch fingers — Orange circles — 
Corn-flake date cookies — and many 
others. Each one selected by the Insti- 
tute as something very special—a pleas- 
ure to make, and a joy to eat! 













CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 
Please send me your Service 
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for which I enclose $.....ccccccccccccce 
Name and 






Address 







(PLEASE PRINT OR WRITE PLAINLY) 
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are all the better if their diaphanous draper- 
ies are two-toned in color. 

Prints are scattered lavishly through the 
fashion picture. There are all-over floral 
effects—geometrical designs, and small, tidy 
figures. In most cases the designs are defi- 
nitely contrasted with their backgrounds. 
The silky weaves have brought out some of 
the most exciting designs—from rough, 
raised surfaces to definite drawn-thread pat- 
terns, stripes and checks and snowflake 
patterns—all in the one-tone weave. They'll 
be particularly good tor summer. 








How Well Do 
Your Rugs Wear? 


(Continued from page 89) 








material is said to cut down the cost of 
replacement by half. Any materials used for 
this purpose should be sterile. If an old rug 
is used as a lining, it should be steamed clean 
that there be no moth eggs or destructive 
insects of any kind in it. Various kinds of 
excellent new linings come for this purpose, 
and these linings should always be cleaned 
from time to time that they may remain 
germ-free and insect-free. 


ANOTHER CAUSE of undue wear upon 
rugs is cleaning and sweeping by the old- 
fashioned methods. Beating a rug is very 
hard on it. This not only takes the dressing 
out of the rug, but breaks threads and tends 
to weaken places which bear the brunt of the 
beating. According to the findings, nine 
years of blows and beatings will end the life 
of the average rug. 

Then sweeping is a form of friction which 
is hard on the surface fibres. At best, the 
deeply ingrained dust will not be removed 
by the broom, but hides itself in little 
pockets underneath the matted down pile of 
the rug. As dust consists of crushed stone 
from the streets, cement dust, grit from the 
heating plant many times, and other harsh 
substances, the embedded dirt cuts out the 
carpet before very much time has passed. 
A good vacuum cleaner which will remove 
the dust by loosening the fibres and sucking 
out the dirt, is the ideal method of cleaning. 

Rugs need to be put out to air and sunned, 
but even at that they are best cleaned with 
the vacuum cleaner. Surface dirt which 
accumulates about the separate fibres of the 
wool or whatever material is used in the rug, 
will cause deterioration of those fibres. A 
clean rug, like a clean tooth, will last much 
longer than one which is badly soiled. If the 
rug is a valuable one, it is best put into the 
hands of a professional cleaner of known 
reliability and expertness. 

For an inexpensive rug, a simple means of 
freshening the surface is to take half a pail of 
hot water to which a_ tablespoonful of 
turpentine and one of ammonia have been 
added. Wring a cloth out of this solution as 
dry as possible. Go over one section of the 
rug, wiping and rubbing the surface and 
paying special attention to any spots. As 
soon as the water becomes soiled, change it. 
When the entire rug has been gone over, 
take clear water and go over in the same way 
as a finish, 


Among the cottons—and they'll be worn 
again on every hand this summer—plaids 
and checks and candy-striped fabrics echo 
the wools with their isis color schemes. 
Instead of white, natural often forms the 
ground color, subduing and softening the 
pattern-effect. Seersuckers and piqués will 
be popular, and there are some lovely 
shaggy homespuns to find their way into 
Summer topcoats, scarves, skirts and the 
like. Linens and voiles are not news, for 
they are perennially popular. But it’s worth 
noting that both can be obtained in a form 
that definitely will not crumple. 


Many rugs which are rather bright at 
first and inclined to clamor for notice, will 
soften down and mellow delightfully with 
age and use. 

Oriental rugs command a high price for 
several reasons. They are individual produc- 
tions. Families have among their number, 
the secrets of dyes and design. There is no 


such thing as mass production. A rug may | 


take a long time to make, occupying the 
efforts of a whole family. The design may, 
when interpreted, be of historical, religious 
or family meaning. Oriental rug-making 
springs up everywhere like wild flowers by 
the wayside, in old world countries where 
rug-making is an art. It is an industry 
patronized and protected by royalty. The 
finest of the wool is carefully set aside for 
the making of choice rugs. 


Western temperament is scarcely fitted 
for that sort of industry. Mass production 
appeals more to our mind. Exceptionally 
choice domestic rugs are made of durable 
materials at attractive prices. Canadian 
ingenuity has worked out a rug which 
closely approximates the oriental rug in 
appearance. These rugs are ‘‘washed,” or 
treated with some harmless chemical which 
gives the soft, mellow colors considered 
desirable. It is merely a further processing in 
the perfection of the dye. Then these rugs 
are deliberately handled so that some of the 


patterns and lines are irregular, in order not | 


to carry quite so plainly the stamp of 
machinery. They are less expensive than 
the real orientals. 

Often the moving of heavy furniture 
about on a rug will break or wear or cut the 
materials. In that case, it is a good plan to 


use castor cups to protect the rug or floor, or | 


to have heavy articles of furniture moved 
by lifting or by the use of strips of thick 


material such as old pieces of linoleum to | 


form tracks to move the furniture upon. 





To turn a rug so that the heaviest of the | 


wear comes in a different place, will often 
add greatly to the life of the floor covering. 
A rug with a worn place in front of one door 
may have to be replaced when the rest of it 
is still good, but if the rug is regularly turned 
the wear will come evenly and will not show 
for a long time. 


When the first sign of wear is noticeable, 
the rug should have prompt attention. It is 
a case of a stitch in time saving a great 
many times nine. Sometimes a small repair 
may be made at home, or again, it may be 
a point of economy to have a professional 
rug mender do the work. Some regular 
cleaning establishments undertake the work 
of repair as well as cleaning, and some high- 
class rug stores maintain a rug repair 
department. 

Rugs and hangings are the background of 
the other furnishings, and because of the 
comfort and added attractiveness they 
give, merit our best attention. 
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@ NEXT MONTH! 


An intimate personality sketch of radio's favorite. 
ARLENE JACKSON 


the Canadian girl who has won international popularity in radio. 
A portrait and interview that every radio fan will enjoy in the May 


Chatelaine. 
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Quality surpassing, comfort — 
amazing, economy surpris- 
ise? 6% that’s KNEE. 
HIGH, the newest all-silk 
hosiery for Spring. 





Charm, @ gracious manner, dignity 
and other fine qualities that make 
PERSONALITY can be so aptly 
expressed in letter writing, but care 
must be taken in the choice of 
paper. Alter all, your letters rep- 
resent you—and you will be judged 
















largely by the paper you use... . 
fo Stationery is 

VELLUM inexpensive enough 
LINEN for regular correspon- 
RIPPLE dence— yet faultlessly 
DECKLE- correct where formal- 
EDGE ity is desired. .... 
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At left: Viyella's unshrinkable wool 
in brown, yellow and white check, 
Iso in red, grey and white check; 
jaily striped cotton piqué by 
Dominion Textiles. Chatelaine 
Pattern No. 1232, sizes 34-42 





At right: Lattice 
crépe by Canadian 
Celanese; a Tootal | 
Anti- Crease linen: 

and an all-over floral 

cotton piqué by Do- Bia 
minion Textiles. 
Chatelaine Pattern 
No. 1275, sizes 32-40. 





At right: Celanese Piazza 
iN Jersey, a@ green on white 
stripe; huge polka dots ona 
Dominion Textiles cotton 
piqué; and Viyella’s wash- 
able light-weight wool. 
Chatelaine Pattern No. 1280, 
sizes 11-19, 


ONPLUSSED HUSBANDS are complaining soitio 
voce that the craze for sewing circles which has 
struck their homes these spring days, is just another 
excuse for delicatessen dinners. Be that as it may, 

you’ve only to wander into the living room of any small 
house or apartment some afternoon to discover two, three 
or four young married women busily plying needles and 
swapping fashion yarns over the teacups. Listen, and you'll 
learn that: 

Wools, silken fabrics and cottons have gone in for color 
in a big way. Particularly wools. It’s smart to contrast your 
colors—plain jacket with plaid skirt, racy check topcoat 
over brightly colored wool frock. The gayer the plaid, the 
smarter the ensemble. And smartest of all are the unshrink- 
able, washable varieties, of blessed inspiration. In the one- 
tone wools, weaves are soft and knobbly. And there are 
lovely tones of greige, beige and grey to choose from along 
with the spring’s new navies. 

Among the silken fabrics there’s stern competition to see 
who can make the most crinkly, bumpy fabrics. The mate- 
lasses, of course, are way ahead of the race with their gor- 
geous self-woven patterns—sometimes in one, sometimes in 
two or three colors. They’ve even given taffeta a matelasse 
finish. Taffeta, incidentally, rustles crisply across the spring 
fashion-scape. In plaids and stripes it gives pungent empha- 
sis to day ensembles, and in plaids and stripes and glorious 
one-tone colors it dances gaily through the evening. Some- 
times it’s washable and sometimes it’s guaranteed uncrush- 
able. Swaying and swirling on the same dance floor you'll 
see quantities of chiffons, which [Continued on next page} 
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Fabric Fancies... 


Five Chatelaine Patterns pose against a back- 


ground of especially selected spring fabrics 





Above: A scattered print in ripply. 

crépe from Associated Textiles (Court- 

auld rayon); Tootal anti-crease voile 

woven with blue shell design; Grout's 

drawn-thread design in a Courtauld 

rayon silk. Chatelaine Pattern No. 
245, sizes 11-19, 


At left: Tootal’s Anti-Crease plaid 

taffeta, and Bruck's matelassé plaid 

taffeta (Courtauld rayon); Celanese 

crinkly Cuba crépe. Chatelaine Pat- 
tern No, 1211, sizes 32-40. 
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| Why | Had a Big Church Wedding | 


CNET WEE NEB LEAK SL Shh 


by MARY MERRY : 


Aare eros 


Editor’s Note—Jn presenting this article. we 
do not necessarily subscribe to the opinions 
expressed. 

Author’s Note—And I wouldn't 
subscribing to the magazine. 


think of 


THEY TELL me the winter of 1931 was a 
long, hard one but I wouldn’t know—I was 
much too busy keeping an eye on a young 
man (apparently sane) who suddenly had 
become interested in me. This was not as 
easy as it sounds, but finally, in the early 
autumn of 1934, he suggested that perhaps 
two could live cheaper than one on the 
allowance father was giving me, and the 
result was my famous wedding which so few 
people seem even vaguely interested in. 

We were both civilians—my readers will 
not mind if I call a spade a spade—and for 
that reason father, who was footing the bill, 
suggested a civil marriage. A few civil 
words at the start of married life, he always 
says. are a very good thing, particularly for 
the groom, who isn’t likely to hear any 
others from then on. This, to my fiancé, 
seemed very bright indeed, but mother came 
in just then and put a stop to those plans at 
once. A Big Church Wedding, she insisted 

with organ music, bridesmaids, flowers, 
cooing and bills and above all, presents—is 
the only start for a matrimonial career. 
Besides, she thought I should be married in a 
veil. Brides, in her opinion, must always 
appear beautiful, and when I married she 
wanted the sort of ceremony that would 
best express that ideal. 

With a civil marriage, there’s nothing to 
it. The judge doesn’t like a big audience, so 
there aren’t any invitations. The bride isn’t 
expected to wear a ring for ever, so you can 
just borrow one for the occasion, and give 
it back later. Expenses are practically nil 

but so are the returns. With a Big Church 
Wedding one works for weeks—but nearly 
every engraved invitation results in some- 
thing really worth while, like a framed copy 
of “Cupid Awake’’—so mother and I 
planned to send out a lot. Meantime, my 
fiancé, by way of doing his share, decided to 
study breath-control. We had agreed it 
would put our married happiness on the 
proper basis by preventing harsh words, but 
unfortunately nobody in town seemed to 
know much about it. I was much too busy 
to leave town myself just then, so he toured 
the United States to learn the latest develop- 
ments in that interesting field. 

He came back just two days before the 
wedding—father had started to grow un- 
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easy— and was entranced by the gifts that 
had been pouring in. There were breakfast 
sets, dinner sets, fairly Persian rugs, silver 
trays, and, by actual count, twenty-one 
framed copies of “Cupid Awake.” To these 
my husband-to-be added his token of 
affection, and as we were determined to be 
modern young intellectuals if only somebody 
would pay a little attention to us, this 
turned out to be The Encyclopaedia. He 
hadn’t learned much about breath-control, 
he confided, but we could study it together 
in ‘‘Bed to Bun.”” The trip seemed to have 
done him a world of good. 

Coing down the aisle to meet him, I gave 
up all thought of keeping step with father, 
and concentrated on the advantages of a 
Big Church Wedding instead. The presents 
had practically furnished our lovenest, the 
wedding cake would do for dessert till I 
learned something about cooking, and my 
trousseau should last for years. My husband- 
to-be had a trousseau, too—and, in our 
co-operative home, we planned to take turns 
doing the housework and darning, to assure 
ourselves of joint responsibility. I had 
decided not to make a fuss about the “‘love, 
honor and obey”’ but just say “love, honor 
and hey-hey,”’ and he, in turn, was going to 
mutter “‘churlish moods” instead of ‘‘worldly 
goods” for “I thee endow.”’ Another expres- 
sion of our ideals in marriage. 

During the ceremony, his mother cried 
much harder than mine, which I considered 
rather bad form—and a strange premonition 
came over me as the officiating clergyman 
said “if any man see just and honorable 
cause .. . let him speak now or for ever hold 
his peace.”’ It was more than a premonition, 
it was a large troupe of American women, 
accompanied by lawyers. The congregation 
seemed quite interested as, through a maze 
of conflicting whispers, smiles of toleration, 
murmurs of disapproval and the occasional 
hearty applause I marched to the door, 
carrying father—who had fainted. 

Since my wedding-day, I have been very 
busy returning presents—which turn up, 
promptly, at other Big Church Weddings 
but have kept the Encyclopaedia, which is 
very useful when I have to prepare an 
address for bored meetings—are they ever 
bored! So far, I am only half-way through 
the first volume, but have found the infor- 
mation contained therein a great help to me, 
giving, as it does, completely stereotyped 
views that I can air, in my frequent, inimi- 
table fashion, on Allopathy, Amoebae, and 
Atheism. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Points of view selected from the hundreds of letters 
received in response to the recent articles, "Why | 
Had a Civil Marriage," and "The Minister's Wife." 


THE ARTICLE by Gloria Queen, was a 
draft of freedom and clear thinking. If we 
could only free people from conventional 
ideas, we might make some progress. Our 
minds and morals are clogged with outworn 
conventions, so we lose sight of the funda- 
mental truths. I heartily congratulate you 
for your courage in publishing it, and Gloria 
Queen for her bravery in writing it.—A.A.C. 


What Young People Think 
I ALWAYS enjoy Chatelaine so much. I 
do think it has improved a great deal lately, 
and I certainly must congratulate you and 
your staff on your last few issues. They have 
been most interesting. I_ particularly 
enjoyed the articles, especially the one in 
this month’s by Gloria Queen. I think it 
expresses a great many things which many 


young people today feel very strongly 
about.—M.E.D. 

In Agreement 
TO MY thinking the two “Christians” 


whose letters appear in March Chatelaine, 
do more harm to Christianity than twenty 
articles like Jean Stevinson’s. It would be 
interesting to hear the opinion of the 
average parson and his wife, if they were 
compelled to speak ‘‘nothing but the truth” 
for twenty-four hours, in the presence of the 
“managing ladies’ of their congregation. 
There are quite a few of us older women who 
agree with Jean as to public prayer. I hope 
her husband has the sense to appreciate his 
wife—otherwise I couldn’t wish him any- 
thing better than to be married to either 
letter-writer.—E. F. W. 


YE. there is an answer to the 
housewife’s prayer for protection 
against moth damage. And this 
time it’s a real discovery, absolutely 
different from all the old methods. 
The name of this invention is 
Larvex, and the way it works is 
novel and interesting. 


If you have been trying to hide 
your clothes away from the moth- 
worms in boxes or bags, you will be 
surprised to find that Larvex faces 

| the danger out in the open, so 
| you can let your clothes hang any- 
where, ready to use without wrinkles. 


On the other hand, if you have 
been trying to “smoke the moths 
out ”’ with fumes or bad smells, you 
will be glad to find that Larvex is 
absolutely odorless, which is good 

news if you suddenly decide to 





NO ODORS; NO PACKING AWAY; 
.. - ALWAYS READY TO WEAR. 





Can't somebody tell 
me a NEW WAY, a 

DIFFERENT way to fight 
these MOTHWORMS ? 
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wear a coat that has been put away. 
The secret is that Larvex does not 
act on the mothworm directly. It 
works on the wool / It penetrates to 
the heart of the wool and then moth- 
worms can’t eat. So you see, you 
need not hunt the mothworm at 
all. No danger of missing one or two ! 
No danger from moth eggs! One 
treatment by Larvex and the cloth 
is mothproofed. 


Larvex is thorough and final. It will 
save you hundreds of dollars in moth 
damage and it is economical to buy. 
Think of it: Larvex lasts a whole 
year ! 

Ask for Larvex at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Odorless; non-injuri- 
ous. It’s a scientific triumph, in a 
class by itself. The Larvex Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., Ste. Therese, P.Q. 
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PREVENTS MOTH DAMAGE 








This Worl 
-will protect and enrich 
: your rugs \, | 
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OZITE RUG CUSHION 
offers these advantages! 


1. PROVED BY TEST to make rugs wear 
2 to 3 times as long. 


2. GUARANTEED to stay soft—highest | 
quality hair sealed to burlap center. 


3.““OZONIZED”’ (electrically purified) | 
making it sanitary and odorless. 


4. PERMANENTLY MOTHPROOEFED with 
special process that kills moth worms. | 


&. ADHESIVE CENTER CONSTRUCTION | 
prevents lumping or pulling apart. 


@. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEEDTO SATISFY. 


Unless you have tried Ozite Rug Cushions 
you have no idea how thrillingly soft they 
will make your rugs. Even an old rug, or 
an inexpensive one becomes as luxurious 
as a fine Oriental! Yet Ozite is an economy 
too, for it saves many times its own small 
cost by reducing rug-wear! 


Genuine Ozite is made in two weights, 
identified by Orange Tape (heavy) and 
Silver Tape (light). A price for any purse. 


Made in Canada and 
Sold by leading Rug 
and Department Stores. 
Ask for demonstration. 


Ozite 


There is only one “Ozite”—Look for this trade mark 





{ Ozite Propucts Co., Lp. 
131 Collin St., St. Johns, Que. 


l 
| | 
| Please send me a free sample of Genuine Ozite | 

| 

| 


Rug Cushion, and your new booklet, ‘Useful 
} Facts About the Care of Rugs and Carpets.” 
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IT REQUIRES about a quarter of a yard 
of flannelette, including the contrasting 
material for the lining of ears and tail, and 
for the front of body and egg. Kapok makes 
the best filling, although cotton that is 
generally employed for quilting may be 
used; the cheaper grade of cotton packs 
much better than the more white, refined 
grade. 

Sew up seams between numbers 1 and 2 
and 3 and 4 on body. Sew head inset be- 
tween 2 and 3 with the blunt end at 3, leav- 
ing small openings to insert ears. Sew up 
centre seams on front pieces, and attach to 
body at numbers 4 and 1, leaving an open- 
ing on one side at bottom, for stuffing. 

Turn bunny right side out, and poke 
blunt scissors around seams inside to get 
out the kinks. Your bunny depends so much 
on the stuffing for its curves. Do not be 
afraid to pack well, especially at the last. 
Your seam at the bottom should be fairly 
bulging with kapok before it is ready to sew 
up. {Continued on page 101} 
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Unshrinvabie. 


s ” 
Spring Fabrics 
Stylish and Serviceable. 
Plaids, Checks, Stripes and Plain 
in a variety of attractive colors, 
weights and weaves, unshrinkable 
and colors fast. 
You'll be strictly correct if you 
choose VIYELLA as a material 
for your Spring outfit. 
Samples of new Spring 
Patterns on request. 
WM. HOLLINS & CO. LIMITED 
266 King St. West, Toronto. 
Distributors: Montreal: — May & Co. 


Winnipeg:—H. S. Duncan Agencies. 
Vancouver:—W. J. Taaffe & Son Ltd. 





Chatelaine 
Patterns 


—MADE IN CANADA— 
From New York and Paris Styles 


See Pages 102, 103, 104, 106 


If there is no dealer as yet in your 
neighborhood, we would be glad 


to have you give us the name and 


address of your favorite store, 
and in the meantime you may 
order Chatelaine Patterns direct 
from the 


CHATELAINE 
PATTERN SERVICE 


481 University Ave., Toronto 


LARNER en 
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confess to a feeling of awe at the huge re- 
sponsibility these representatives assume as 
spokesmen for the women of a whole nation. 

But is it wise to continue this series on 
“The World’s Worst Job?” Is it wise to 
encourage each succeeding writer to outdo 
the others? If any minister’s wife feels she 
has the worst job in the world, let her place 
the blame where it belongs—on her minister 
husband. If she can convince him that a 
woman’s health is more important than a 
church quota, that the lives of women and 
children need saving more than men’s souls, 
that human and spiritual values in a church 
are worth more than carrying out its pro- 
grammes, she will find that most church 
women will rise up and call her blessed. 
Why not a series on “‘The Best Job in the 
World?”’—(Mrs.) V. A. T., Ruthven, Ont. 


Uniform Laws 


I HAVE read with interest your article on 
“Civil Marriage,” although I do not agree 
with all the statements made. In the 
Province of Quebec, believe it or not, the 


Courts have declared that a marriage of a 
Catholic and a Protestant was not valid if 
performed by a Protestant minister, despite 
a decision of the Privy Council to the 
contrary. Civil marriages and uniform 
marriage laws for all Canada should be 
adopted in Ottawa.—J. E. C., Quebec. 
Effort 


Juvenile 


A CHURCH marriage places no ban on a 
woman remaining economically indepen- 
dent. It does not place her in a lower social 
status than her husband; neither does a ring 
being placed on her finger in church prevent 
her from continuing her business responsi- 
bilities. The wearing of a ring by both 
parties is of very primitive origin and entails 
a warning “‘No Trespassing!”’ Mrs. Queen- 
Hughes may have very good reasons for 
preferring a civil marriage but she has 
failed to give them. Her reply to this most 
reasonable question is a most juvenile effort, 
but the blame for allowing its publication 
rests only with the editor—N.R.C., St. 
Vital, Man. 
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See the photograph of the 


finished Bunny on page 92 


FRONT 


KE THE EASTER BUNNY 


Continued from page 98 
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Starting with the head, take small quan- 
tities cf filling at a time, and pack firmly 
before proceeding with more, using scissors 
to poke well into all corners. Make tail and 
stuff. Do not stuff quite as firmly as body. 
Sew up, and sew into place on bunny. Use 
satin stitch for eyes and nose, and running 
stitch for mouth. Make whiskers by draw- 
ing thread through cheeks and back-stitch 
once each side to keep threads from pulling 
through. 

Sew up three seams of egg, stuff well, 
finish fourth seam and baste into place on 
paws. Finish, if you like, with half a yard of 
half-inch ribbon around neck. Use black 
embroidery thread for eyes and nose, red for 
mouth and white for whiskers. 
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“I was so dshamed, I wanted to 
nail that sign on my guest room 


“I dreaded the thought of having over-night guests, my poor little guest 
room was so shabby. I never wanted my friends to go upstairs. Even my 
daughter wouldn't invite her friends to stay with her. Yet we felt we just 
couldn't afford to buy a new suite of bedroom furniture right now. 

“Then one day a friend told me about the new Andrew Malcolm Colonial 
bedroom furniture that could be bought a piece at a time like open stock china. I hurried down to my 
furniture store and was amazed to learn I could change my shabby bedroom into a lovely guest room at 
small cost. Right then and there I bought a quaint poster bed in gleaming mahogany, and when I found 
I could use my present spring and mattress, I saw I could afford to buy a dainty dressing table too, 
With some inexpensive, quaint rag rugs and new 
drapes it looked like a new bedroom altogether. 
Since then I have bought a beautiful big dresser. 
It’s nice to know the finish and color will match 
at any time. I get many compliments on my 


GUEST 
ROOM 


No 


Admittance 













guest room, and nobody dreams how little it Colonial Bedroom 
cost.” ; 
Stately poster beds, deep-drawered chests, Open Stock Furniture 


roomy dressers and other Andrew Malcolm 
ancestral furniture make bedrooms of irresistible 
charm. See them in the stores. Old 
Mahogany, rich walnut browns and 
honey-toned maple. Now you can 
make over your bedroom at small 
cost. Begin today. Send to 
Dept. CL 435 for pictures of 


this furniture. 1 anal as "pina 


Famous old 
Canadian Manufacturer 
Established 1863 


Tue Anprew Ma tcoim Furnrrure Company, Ltp. 
Factories at Listowel and Kincardine 








"I don’t have to apologize to 





my guests any more” 





“I'm using 

the Johnson Wax 
Housekeeping 
Method now and 
I'm proud to show 
people through the 
house anytime.” 


@ My floors and furniture 
fairly sparkle, and you 
won't find finger prints or 
smudges on the woodwork 
since I adopted the easy 
Johnson Wax Housekeeping 
Method. The wax spreads 
a bright shield of armor over 
everything—a sure protec- 
tion against wear. It seals 
the pores of wood and lino 
leum so dirt can’t get in. 
Just try waxing your 
floors, furniture and wood- 
work as well as leather ar- 
ticles, picture frames —all 


paintedandenamel surfaces. 
It will cut your work about 
in half. Johnson's Wax 
cleans as it polishes. It is 
never sticky or gummy and 
it wears like iron 


For sale at hardware, drug, paint and department stores. 
Rent the Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORE 





TUNE IN S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Dept. C4, Brantford, Ontario. 
“House by the Enclosed is roc. Please send me generous trial can of Johnson's Wax 
Citnok tos and very interesting booklet. 
Road” Sunday Name ae ached 
Afternoons aah aides 
-NBC Coast s . 
Paste and Liquid to Coast City__ — ——_—$——— rt OL 








Say (2 
WILL WANT ONE 


Hand Knitting 


Seed 


FOR BEGINNERS..... 
- - 7 
AN your daughter knit and crochet? 
She'll learn quickly this new, easy way. 
The Monarch Knit Kit contains every- 
thing she needs to start knitting at once! The 
Instruction Book teaches knitting in four 
simple lessons, illustrates every step and 
stitch, gives complete directions in simplified 
language, describes and illustrates sixty useful 
articles which a girl can make without effort. 
In addition, it features the fascinating story 
of wool, elaborately pictured, and written so 
that any child can read and enjoy it. The 
Kit provides also needle gauge, crochet hook, 
pair knitting needles, finishing needle, a gen- 
uine Monarch Yarn color card, and 3 balls of 
assorted Monarch Yarns. The smart carry- 
ing bag comes in waterproof tweed or attrac- 
tive suedine in gay colors. Choice of dome 
or zipper fastener. A Monarch Knit Kit will 
be a real contribution to your girl’s pleasure 
and proficiency. See this Monarch Knit Kit 
wherever Monarch Yarns ase sold. 


Special Model, with 
dome fasteners - « « 98c 


De Luxe Model, with | 50 


j zipper fastener - - - 


MONARCH KNITTING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Makers of Knitted Outerwear — Debutante 
Silk Hosiery—Hand Knitting Yarns 
DEPT. A.j DUNNVILLE, ONT. 















"SPECIAL INSTRUCTION BOOK 





The Other Side 


| AS ANOTHER minister’s wife, permit me 


to say that everything Jean Stevinson said 
is true, but there is another side to the 
question. Thirty-five years ago my young 
minister husband and I went to live in a 
small rural town. I was in my early twen- 
ties, my husband a few years older. In 
looking over the parish and the parsonage— 
particularly the parsonage — we decided to 
‘try and stick it” for five years. Our pay 
called a “stipend” was $750 a year. We 
were obliged to keep a horse, as our ‘‘stipend’ 
was paid by two charges. Later, chickens 
and a cow were added to our establishment 
in order that children might get the neces- 
sary nourishment. I learned to milk the cow, 
hitch the horse, feed and water the beasts as 
well as tend the fires when the good man had 
to be away from home. 

At the end of our self-allotted five years 
we had two little children and my spirits 
were at zero from ill-health and overwork. 

An unexpected, tangible recognition from 
our people in appreciation of our labor gave 
us new courage; and we stayed. Two other 
little lives came to our home, and on our 
tenth anniversary another spontaneous, 
practical expression of our people’s loyalty 
and love drove every thought of bettering 
ourselves, from a worldly standpoint, from 
our minds. We were now receiving $1,200—- 
and, oh joy, it was paid monthly! 

I confess to being worn out, old before my 
time. But if I were to start life afresh, I 
would gladly do it all over again. For it has 
been a thousand times worth while. Since 
my husband has remained with his first, 
and only, charge, I have shared with him in 
helping three generations of human beings 
along the road from Time to Eternity. Of 
those who were our seniors thirty-five years 
ago, very few remain. Those who were 
young when we were young are the backbone 
of the congregation today. Their children 
are the “younger set’”’ and their grandchil- 
dren form the present Sunday School. 

I am “Gran’ma”’ to more than my own. 
To be greeted as such in the homes and on 
the street is part of my recompense. To be 
the confidante and counsellor of our dear 
young people as they look out on the un- 
charted sea of life, wondering if ‘they, too 
dare set sail in their barque so small and 
frail,” and be able to say “‘By His Grace you 
will prevail,” is a deep joy. 

It is perfectly true that a minister’s wife 
comes in for no end of criticism. An angel 
from heaven would not please everyone. But 
one can learn by seeking to have at all times 
“A conscience void of offense,”’ to ignore 
criticism and by “‘doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with our God,” main- 
tain an independent spirit which is proof 
against not only criticism, but cruel slander. 
—-Another Minister’s Wife. 


The World's Best Job 


ON READING the article in the February 
Chctelaine, “‘The Minister’s Wife,” I was 
amazed and so indignant that I am taking 
the liberty to reply. 

Instead of thinking it “the world’s worst 
job,” I say, and with all emphasis, that it is 
one of the best and biggest jobs in the world. 

I hesitated to become a minister’s wife, 
for this reason: I felt I was not capable of 
filling such an important position. However, 
I married my minister and we came to the 
West from Old Eastern Ontario. That was 
nearly thirty-one years ago and I have never 
regretted being a minister’s wife in all that 
time. 

It must be hard on a congregation to have 
an inexperienced minister’s wife thrust upon 
them, and, believe me, it is her salvation if 
she is a keen observer of human nature and 
can stop, look, listen and learn as the 
occasion demands. 

The first Sunday I attended our little 
church across the lawn, I had the wind 


The gown shown on the cover of Chatelaine's Beauty Son 
Culture section this month, is a Maggy Rouff model a 
fashioned of green taffeta. Photograph by Scaioni. idee 


taken out of my sails. Being a bride from 
the east, with fashionable new clothes, I 
thought I would be able to teach those 
people something, but when I saw that 
intellectual, well-dressed congregation, I felt 
that I could learn a lot from them and I did 
learn, and as time travels on, I try to keep 
on learning. For life is truly a school. 

One of my chief difficulties was to keep 
my family and myself from being spoiled, 
because of the attention and kindness show- 
ered upon us. 

I will not say there were no difficulties. 
We had mountainous barriers at times to 
help the people overcome, but who wants 


smooth sailing all the time? 

Whenever it was necessary to take an ...SEW IT WITH BELL THREAD* 
office, I took one, which was very seldom, Because of the uniformity of quality, 
because I felt I could do better guiding from you can depend on Bell Thread to 

: withstand a maximum of strain and 
the stern of the ship than at the bow. wear without breaking . . . And because 

When a tragedy came into our home, = Ss superior finish you will find 

. 2 OR t it does no snarl’’ nor break 
something which nearly finished my hus- easily while sewing—two very import- 
band and me, a something that tried our ant points to remember in buying 

; : thread! Ask for Bell Thread and save 
faith to the utmost and which caused us yourself the annoyance of thread that 
years of heart-throbbing pain, the people eaks easily. 
stood by. If I were to start to write all the BELL THREAD CO., LTD., Hamilton, Ont. 


kindnesses shown, it would take up the 
whole magazine. 

We cannot measure kind deeds, but we 
can pass them on to others who need a bit of 
loving sympathy. 

After a few years, we were moved out 
west again, to a place where we were told a 
minister and his wife would have a hard 
time. We had several very happy years in 
this same community. 

Again a great sadness entered our home, | 
but the loving thoughtfulness of the people 
made this sorrow easier to bear and I might 
add, if possible, their kindness exceeded 
anything we had ever had shown us. 

We had perhaps the advantage over some. 
We did not start in debt and always lived 
within our means. I was not grandly dressed 
but was always neat. I did not want to be a 
leader of fashion in any community where we 
lived. So many of the people who contri- 
buted to our salary could not dress nearly as 
well as I did, nor were many of their homes 
as comfortable as ours and yet, some of 
these people gave so much that it hurt. Busy 
farmers’ wives giving of their time and | 
means to help carry on the church, and why 


LIFES LITTLE. TRAGEDIES 


1 WAS 1 EMBARRASSED! THis 
BUTTON CAME OFF AGAIN 
JUST AS 1 WAS TRYING 
TO CLOSE THE ORDER 
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OULD your church use extra Funds? 


Are you anxious to do greater charity 
work, but find your work handicapped 
through lack of funds? 

We have a plan which will help you 
raise the necessary funds. Write 


THE TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
Association Division 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont, 


es , ° ° A oa 
should not a minister’s wife do a little preececaggeonerap te an a igry 
 - , r hrovect your cloves, your pocketboo! anc 
part?—Another Minister’s Wife. yourself by marking your belongings. 
CASH'S NAMES save laundry losses, ownership 
. 7 disputes, misusage at home or away. Permanent, 
Self Pity is No Help neat, economical Quickly attached with a few 
stitches or CASH'S NO-SO Cement. Order from your 


dealer or us 
TRIAL OFFER: Send 5c. for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement 


TRUE, A minister’s job is a big one, and the 
CASH’S, 15 Grier St., Belleville, Ontario 


inspiration and help he receives in his home 
is an important factor in his success. If 
there are complaints and imaginary griev- 
ances to be aired daily he cannot escape 
suffering from the evil they produce. 


A friend told me about their minister 
and his wife working themselves into a aq 
he 






reed 3 doz.$159 6 doz.$2. ete ra%4 
o Cees 


Luda) Pe ee py 3. Cement 








froth because their salary was delayed one 
month. Another is leaving, if he can find 
another place, because his salary was 
lessened one hundred dollars. And yet 
ministers claim that they are called by God 
to the work. Most of us have our ne 





The rug cushion of 
exceptional quality 





sorely depleted and haven't had a holiday 
in twenty years. 

If ever people needed to help each other 
in the communities where they live, it is| 
now. Not only do the ministers need to! 
preach brotherhood but to practise it. It 
doesn’t help but seriously hinders, to com- 
plain and pity ourselves.—A Doctor’s Wife. 


Blame the Husband 


to the life of your rugs. 





Greatly reduces weer. 


I HEEDED your advice and took the 
November and December issues of Chate- vals AWAY ; 

: : ; . ; ¢ danger of slipping. 
laine to our meeting of the Women’s Insti- ik’ cm tele oe 
tute where I used the articles on the Inter- place. 
national Council of Women, and ‘“‘Woman’s| MULTIPLIES 
New Geneva.”’ These articles alone are well the enjoyment of your 
worth the price of Chatelaine for a year. — 
When I read of women taking part in 
conferences in Paris, Honolulu, Japan, etc., I 


The only cug cushion thet 
combines fabric and pure 
sponge rubber. 


Adds ¢@ luxurious soft- 
eens to your rug. oom 


ae Testes ang Aperecg 
THIS COUPON “ x GET A SAMPLE 
‘Chatelaine Institute 
*Photelaine Mayacine 


Conedion Generel Rubber Co Lid 
Ont. 


+ reguler end 


Please send me + sample of Aristo Rug Hold 


Chatelaine, April, 1935 
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the New Vogue .. 


No. 1536 — Nothing more flatter- 
i mature fig res than the 
TTrac- 
tive frock. Wear it in printed or 
plain fabrics with white or con- 
trasting front, or with a deeper 
tone at the neck. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches. Size 36 takes 
35g yards of 39 inch material with 
1/g yards of contrasting fora long 


sleeved style. Price 15 cents. 


iB 
3 
2 


1536 


ear EE ve 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name 





frock can be w 


f interest in the 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 


Sizes 36 req ires 4! g yard f 39 


a ee 
incn tabr 


inch contrasting 


ned f 
nde a 
rt 
riations 
€ ee S 36, 
and 48 inches. 


7, yard of 39 


material. Price 


15 cents. 
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most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


No. 1541 — There's a jaunty grace 

ind ffs in this new frock 
for the average figure. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 
requires 344 yard f 39 inch 


fabric. Price 15 cents. 
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347 


No. 347 — The youthful two-piece 
ensemble is enchanting when made 
up in one of the new striped 
weaves — or in a_ lightweight 
woollen for street wear. Sizes II, 
13, 15 and I7 years, Size |5 re- 
quires 334 yards of 39 inch ma- 
terial for short-sleeved blouse and 
skirt. Price 15 cents. 





the number and size of the style desired, 
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No. 1534 — Visualize the charming No. 1552 — A cleverly designed No. 4016 — The graceful yoke and \ 
color mbinations pc ble with vestee brin 13 a distinctive smart- tric ky arrangement of the sleeves 
this frock—either in plain tones ness to a good looking frock that in this new frock are interesing 
with white contrasts, or in richly is ideal for street wear this spring. notes this season. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 


patterned fabrics with plain tinted 
jabot. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


inches. Size 36 requires 3!/> yards 


and ? in nes ize - re ire 
zes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 req 5 


Si 
Size 36 req ires 31/5 yaras t 39 


inch material with % yard of 39 


33 yards of 39 inch material. Price 


10 cents. 


of 39 inch material with | Vg yards 
of 39 inch contra tina. inch ¢ ntrastina material. 
Price 15 cents. Price 15 cents. 





oe 

1283 
No. 1283 — Here is one of the smart spring 
styles as completed. The collar is convertible, i 


and the frock can be equally successful in 

striped or patterned fabrics. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 

38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 3!/g yards 
of 39 inch material. Price 15 cents. 





1534 1552 4016 
= a sineniial ei 6 ee te 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does : 
not carry them in stock we would be giad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired, 
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Hee | 
keep my family 


well dressed at 
little cost” 








Mrs. Moore long ago dis- 
covered that the smartest 
dance frock is not always 
the most expensive. She 
made her own beautiful ice- 
green taffeta for $7.91. 


“T have found it’s a real problem 
to keep two active children well 
dressed. Even when they are lit- 
tle they seem to need so many 
dresses—dainty party frocks and 
lots of play clothes to romp about 
in,” says Mrs. Moore. 


**Every mother, I imagine, 
knows how quickly children seem 
to outgrow almost everything, 
and the strain this imposes on the 
family budget. 

“Well, I finally solved my 


problem with the aid of my new 
Singer Electric, and the free 
Singer Sewing Course. I now 
dress my two children, Juanita 
and June, for the money I used to 
spend on Juanita alone. Further- 
more, they have so many more 
little frocks for all occasions. 
For the first time my own ward- 
robe is complete, all our clothes 
have individuality, and we really 


enjoy wearing them. I can truth- 
fully say that sewing is easy and 
a genuine pleasure. I simply do 
the planning — my Singer does 
practically all the work.” 

Mrs. Moore’s experience is 
shared by thousands of happy 
women who have adopted the 
Singer “Make-it-Y ourself” Plan, 
which includes not only the 
Singer of your choice, but a com- 
plete course in the new sewing 
methods, a sewing library, fash- 
ion books, and personal help 
with your sewing problems. 

Call at any Singer Shop, or let 
our Bonded Representative tell 
you how you, too, can start at 
once enjoying the benefits of the 
““Make-it-Yourself” Plan. (See 
telephone book for nearest Shop 
address.) For help in making 
your own clothes, send for free 
interesting booklet. 


i aS bee VE ee 


(Above) This is Mrs. Moore and her daughters, 
Juanita and June. Mrs. Moore is wearing a smart 





turquoise and gold tunic with a black matelasse 
skirt, She made it herself on her Singer for $15. 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
; Dept. D-123 
700 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Que. 
254 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. Man. 


(Above) 
“As soon as the 
girls get a little 
older, I'm going 
to teach them to 
use my Singer. It 
runssmoothlyand 
without effort, so 
I'm sure even a 
child could learn 
to use it,” says 


Mrs. Moore. where 
e 


hood Shop 


(Above)A typical Singer neighbor- 
thousands of 
women are learning to sew. 


(Right) “Tt used to be 
so hard to find the 
right print frock,” 
writes Mrs. Moore. 
“But now prints 
are no problem. 
This lovely brown, 
with white and 
chartreuse, cost 
just $11.” 
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This button identifies Bonded 

Singer Representatives. It car- 

ries color border and month 

during which it is valid. Border 

is brown for March, green 
for Aprit. 








THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE MADE IN CANADA, OF CANADIAN MATERIALS, BY CANADIAN WORKMEN 











No. 1535 — An enchanting frock that can 
find many variations in its effective combin- 
ations of materials. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches. Size 34 requires 34g yards and | 
yard of 39 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


No. 1542 — Ideal for prints and rippley 

crépes, this frock is particularly good for 

heavier figures. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 

44 inches. Size 36 requires 4'/, yards of 39 

inch material with 34 yard of 39 inch con- 
trasting. Price 15 cents. 





No. 1284 — Smart in every detail is this frock 
with matching shorts that are made with a 
flat front. The tab saves hours of dressmaker 
work putting in a vest. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40. Size 34 requires 5 yards of 39 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 


No. 1286 — Its simplicity and form-fitting 
chic makes this a very successful dress for 
spring and summer sports. Sizes 32, 34, 364 
38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 234 yard 


of 39 inch material. Price 15 cents 
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Price 15 cents 


No. 1283 — The last word in sports 
attractiveness is this frock, equally 
happy in plain fabrics or in the 
new striped weaves for broader 
fiqures. The collar is convertible. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 
Size 34 requires 3'/g yards of 39 


h material. Price 15 cents 








These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired, 
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ANTICIPATING SUMMER 
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Sew style in with every 
stitch on that smart 
frock you make your- 


self. Use J. & P. Goats’ 
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ion for the Young oll 


No. 108 — Both the little boy's suit and the girl’ a es 
dress are included in this pattern. Size 4, 6 and 8 ( yy , \ 


years. Suit in size 4 requires |'/2 yards 35 inch ma- 
terial for blouse, 34 yards of 35 inch fabric 



































Fatt Inspiral 



































trousers. Dress, size 4 requires |%/ yards of 39 inch 
material, with '/2 yard of contrasting. Price 15 cents. 


No. 1278 — One of the prettiest dresses for a pretty 

girl comes in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 

requires 2 yards of 39 inch material with !/> yard 
of 39 inch contrasting. Price 15 cents. 


No. 272 — For the school girl and her older sister, 

a very charming style this, with its clever cape effect. 

Sizes 11, 13, 15 and 17 years. Size || requires 33 
yards of 39 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


No. 219 — What could be nicer for the teen age 
girl's sporting moments? Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14. 
Size 12 requires 3!/2 yards of 39 inch material for 
short-sleeved blouse, skirt and shorts. Price 15 cents. 


No. 109 — She'll love this spring coat with its 
double-breasted front. In sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires | 34 yards of 54 inch material, 
with 2'/g yards of 39 inch material for lining. 
Price 15 cents. 


No. 1222 — The pretty neckline and puff sleeves 
make this a particularly popular style. Sizes I1, 13, 
15 and 17 years. Size 15 requires 34g yards of 39 


inch material. Price 15 cents. 





—" 











These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Gateste. tt u ss te deale e: 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style 2 oe Cees Deter Bees 
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HITER 
EXPERT TELLS HOW TO WASH CLOTHES W 


. You've 
IS THIS THE SOAP 
TO. . 6 2 DIONT MR. DOW 
PM | (sence \ Comes | (Emeneas vnc 
ee ‘T SEEM 
GOOD MORNING, MRS. SYKES. Ji Pe se THE CLOTHES AS WHITE WITH THE WASHER TELL YOU ABOUT RINSO% 
I'VE yeti i" as AS ('D LIKE — 
YOUR NEW THAT'S VE 
WORKING? am D Come RIGHT IN 






















YES, BUT | HAD 
THIS SOAP 
IN THE HOUSE... 




























a) eee 


Makers of these 23 
washers say, 





famous Canadian 
“Use Rinso!” 










NEXT WASHDAY 


CLOTHES 
YES... 1T WASHES 
YOU JUST USE RINSO IN YOUR WASHER, 
















Apex De. Forest Happy Home Northern Electric Su remac 
40R 5 SHADES WHITER Bernard Dowswell ia Snowbird Thor : 
UL GET THE WHITEST DID YOU hype AND COLORS STAY = — Rasy ; comotive —Sunnyday Westinghouse 
MRS. SYKES. YOU \ S WASHING M BRIGHTER inderella “atonia ay-tag 
: THE MAKER ' ICE Coffield Eureka fiss 
op a Hence vagina RECOMMEND IT “ig is nnor General Electric Simplicity 
OF 23 BOU y 










rr. TUBS, Rinso soaks out dirt — 
Saves scrubbing. Clothes last 2 or 
times longer, you save lots of 
money! Wonderful for dishes, too 
— saves hands. Give 


s lasting suds, 
in hardest water. Try it! 














MAKES DISHWaASH- 
ING EASY, TOO 







A PRODUCT or LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 







GRAND FOR THE COMPLEXION, TOO 
Approved By Good Housekeeping Bureau 
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WERE I a wealthy man, I think I should write 
a letter to Dame Sybil Thorndike along these 


her something that would make her eyes 
shine from time to time. 





lines: 


Dear Dame Sybil: 

Because of your recent visit to Toronto, 
quite a large number of women are finding 
greater contentment in being women. A 
number of men realize more clearly the quali- 
ties of real Womanhood. A lot of people of 
both sexes, from a state of being reconciled 
to middle age, have become very much alive. 

Stimulating as was your performance in 
“The Distaff Side,” this is not so much a 
tribute to you as a great actress as it is to 
you as yourself; to you as revealed in the 
several talks you gave to so many gatherings 
outside the theatre; in the conversations you 
had with individuals. 

You may remember having tea with a 
group of ladies of your own generation. Be- 
tween you and me, some of them used to be 
just a little concerned about being middle- 
aged. You showed them that it is the most 
interesting age of all; that because of their 
experience of life, because of what they had 
taken out of it, they had more vital things 
to give; that their receptiveness to what 
others had to contribute was more discrimi- 
nating, more alert. 

You will recall how you communicated 
your own freshness and enthusiasm to those 
large club audiences; how both men and 
women responded to your assault on the 
dullness engendered by mechanized living; 
to your manner of demonstrating how people 
cannot enjoy art, music, drama, and Living 
itself unless they make an effort—give some- 
thing of themselves. 

I’d like you to tour Canada. I don’t care 
about a play, because a lot of places to which 
I should ask you to go have no theatre, or 
even a hall. I should just like you to go and 
talk to men and women as you happen to 
find them gathered together in our cities, 
our villages, our settlements. 

Sometimes there would be no gathering. 
You would have to travel many rough miles 
just to drop in on a woman who, isolated 
from her fellows, has, because of her hus- 
band and her children, hung on through 
many drab years. I think you would leave 


The tour would, of course, be at my ex- 
pense. I should consider it an investment 
in this country’s future welfare. You see we 
are a rather young nation. We have spent 
most of our time building up material things 
and now we find that a lot of them won’t 
work. So we get a bit depressed. 

Then, so many of our people have got into 
the habit of having things done for them 
that they have quit making efforts to do 
things for themselves. 

We need a little more spiritual resource, 

It is a great pity that Toronto should have 
been the only place in Canada privileged to 
meet you. This idea of mine will rectify that. 

Yours sincerely, 


Not being a wealthy man, I shall have to leave 
out the first part of the eighth paragraph. 


PREVIOUS EFFORTS on this page to rouse 
womanly interest in public affairs (if they are 
public affairs they must be women’s affairs) have 
elicited not only the harmony of agreement, but 
a few discords too. 

A certain lady reporter, after seven years of 
watching men and women at work and at play, 
believes that woman’s place is in the home; that 
the sex is created to inspire great men; that when 
women organize clubs they meddle in what does 
not concern them, want to protect people who 
don’t need protection, manufacture monkey- 
wrenches to throw into smooth running machin- 
ery, don’t take the time to study or try to under- 
stand problems, and haven’t the vaguest notion 
as to what they are talking about. 

She asks me what can girls in a factory do; how 
they can be interested in government when every 
day they read the minimum wage act hanging on 
the wall and every pay day receive half what the 
act says they should receive and get fired if they 
complain. (This is really a score for us). 

She thinks that if women were good house- 
keepers there would be no slums. That instead 
of urging women to aid peace I should beseech 
men to take the stupid glamor away from war 
and not thrill their womenfolk by wearing pretty 
uniforms. 

To my examples of what women have done in 
art and science, she answers that the greatest of 
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them have not equalled the greatest men in the 
same line. 

‘‘Woman in the home is at her highest level,” 
she concludes. ‘“‘She can know her country’s 
business in her kitchen. She can teach her men- 
folk in the living room, and out of all this tragic 
chaos brought about by women wanting to do a 
job that is being done much better than they 
could doit will come peace and joy and harmony.” 

Oh, yes. And with regard to the younger 
women who haven’t yet got a kitchen, she thinks 
that instead of spending an evening listening to 
a discussion on how to make the young child 
music-conscious, they’d be well advised to hire a 
dress designer and a cosmetician to tell them how 
to be lovely. 

oe 
HAD SHE thought of it, our correspondent 
might have added that the best dress-designers 
in the world are men; that one of the smartest 
Paris milliners is an Irishman from Boston; that 
the best hair-dressers wear trousers and that all 
the famous cooks are men. 

€ 
HEAVEN KNOWS I'd be the last man on 
earth to pass a beautiful woman without looking 
back. Nor should I want to argue that the home 
isn’t a very good place for a woman to be. At no 
time have I even suggested that I fondle the idea 
followed on some of the South Sea Islands, where 
the husbands do the housework, cook and sew 
while their wives own all the property and attend 
to all the business; organizing to beat up any 
gentleman who gives way to rebellious instincts. 

I do suggest, though, that awoman who devotes 
all her younger years to the business of being 
externally lovely, or who believes that the only 
way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, is 
going to be under a tremendous handicap when 
nature outguesses the cosmetician and the family 
income permits of a cook in the kitchen. 

And of the outside interests that should claim 
her attention, what more important thing is there 
than the affairs of the nation of which she, her 
husband and her children form a part? 

Supposing many women’s organizations are of 
the busy-body meddlers type? There’s many a 
good trifle been made out of a cake gone wrong. 

® 


P. S. TO Dame Sybil Thorndike’s letter. 
There’s a young woman reporter I’d like you 
to interview next time you come over. 
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ITS TEST SHOW 


how Old-Dutch saves you money 


io ) 


MADE IN CANADA 


¢ 
$4 


Put the date on the package when you 
open it. When it is empty look at the calendar. 
The length of time the package lasts and the 
great amount of cleaning Old Dutch does 
will be a revelation to you. This, together 
with the fact that the things you clean with 
it last longer too, is the test that shows how 
Old Dutch saves you money. 


Millions and millions of women have 
selected Old Dutch for its scratchless effi- 
ciency and its superior quality and economy 
by the surest test of all... daily use in their 
homes. They find it is entirely different because 
it is made with surface-saving Seismotite 
(pronounced Sis*mo-tite) specially processed 
and compounded with other valuaole clean- 
ing and polishing ingredients according to 
the famous Old Dutch formula. 

Old Dutch is perfect for cleaning any sur- 
face not harmed by water. It cleans quicker, 
it cleans more things. . . polishes as it cleans 
...1s kind to sensitive hands . .. doesn’t clog 
drains... leaves no gritty sediment... is 
odorless and removes odors. Be safe... and 
saving .. . use Old Dutch... . and you will 


get full value for your money. 


New, Old Dutch Holders—in Colors 


These attractive holders, made of durable, molded plaskon highly 
polished, will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 10c each and the 
windmill panel from an Old Dutch label. Check color desired. 
Op Dutcu CLEANSER, Dept. 185,64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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